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Art. I—THE “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


Essays and Reviews. Seventh edition. 8vo., pp. 433. London = 
Longman, Green, Longmans & Roberts. 1861. 

Recent Inquiries in Theology, by eminent English Churchmen , 
being “Essays and Reviews.” Fourth American from the second 
London edition. Edited,with an Introduction, by Rev. FrepErick 
H. Hever, D.D. 12mo., pp. 480. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 


“ INQUIRIES in theology,”—the phrase indicates an anxiety forthe 
solution of religious difficulties. And what are these inqui- 
ries? They are such as these: “Is the Bible the work of God 
or man?” “Are its historic narratives fact, fiction, or alle- 
gory, or a blending of the three?” ‘“ Would Scripture lose any 
of its essential religious value to the world, if all its history, 
chronology, biography, in fine, all its statements concerning 
things physical, should be rejected?” “Would it not gain 
greatly, in spiritual power and efficiency, upon this advanced 
and enlightened age, if we could feel entirely relieved from all 
obligations to exercise faith in its physical statements?” “Can 
God be called the author of the Bible, in any other sense than 
he was the author of the dialogues of Plato, and the plays of 
Shakspeare?” “ Was a miracle ever wrought? indeed, is such 
a thing possible?’ “Has not man invented the religions of the 
earth as he has invented its steam-engines and printing-presses ?” 

And who are these inquirers? English Churchmen, clergy- 
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men, some of them, and some professors and teachers in well- 
known Christian institutions; and the American editor, to 
whom we owe the characteristic title on which we comment, 
is a Christian minister in the suburbs of Boston. Certainly, 
if men who have not yet settled such questions as these are to 
be called Christians, it cannot be in the same sense that the 
“disciples were called Christians first at Antioch.” We do 
not complain just now of attacks on Orthodoxy, on the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and the Nicene Creed; but why, gentlemen, 
will you quarrel with the English Dictionary? When men 
use a word, especially professional writers, we have a right 
to demand that they shall use the word in the sense set down 
in the dictionaries, especially if all the dictionaries agree. 
What is the use of language if every man is to change the 
meaning of words according to his whim? Now the word 
Christianity has, in all literature, a definite signification ; it is 
applied to a professedly supernatural system of religion. 
Whether this profession can be made out or not is another 
matter; but for a man to call himself “Christian” who is 
“inguiring ” whether any supernatural system of religion is 
possible, is simply to sail under false colors, whether igno- 
rantly, carelessly, or designedly we must decide by the cir- 
cumstances. But, in the present instance, Christian charity 
bids us hope that this is the instinctive clinging of the moral 
nature to the name, even after it has been robbed of the spirit ; 
as Adam cast a longing look back to the gate from which his 
sin had driven him into exile; as we fondly hang over the cold 
face from which the light of love has fled. 

These inquiries are not all stated here in the direct style that 
we have used in repeating them. Most of them are rather 
intimated than expressed. To one accustomed to the frank 
utterances of American Parkerism, most of these essays seem 
strangely timid. Dr. Hedge promises us, in his Introduction, 
that we shall find here “breadth and freedom of view, an 
earnest spirit of inquiry, and resolute criticism;” but the 
authors themselves, in their brief prefatory note, express the 
hope that the volume will “illustrate the advantage derivable 
to the cause of religious and moral truth, from a free handling, 
in a becoming spirit, of subjects peculiarly liable to suffer by 
the repetition of conventional language and traditional modes 
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of treatment.” This sentence, so labored and clumsy, so care- 
fully guarded and carefully. indefinite, is all that they directly 
give us to show their common sentiment and spirit. And as 
we read on, we find in most of these essays a dainty reserve, a 
cautious wordiness, a smothering of the thought in remote 
suggestions and circumlocutory intimations that betrays a 
fear of some kind; whether it comes from a dissatisfied intellect 
or a dissatisfied conscience we do not decide; we hope from 
both. It would hardly be charitable to suggest that there may 
be mingled with these the more carnal fear of the loss of 
livings and professorships, did not the manner of its reception 
and defense across the water bear out the suggestion. It is 
evident enough that neither these authors nor their friends 
ever dreamed of such a storm of unwelcome notoriety as has 
lifted up these essayists and reviewers before the world. The 
knights who rush to their defense, and who, we may fairly 
suppose, speak for them, beg that we will not imagine them to 
be ambitious for the martyr-crown of the reformer. It is the 
wicked Westminster, they tell us, that has done all the mis- 
chief by its shout of welcome. These scholarly men want to 
lead a quiet lite ; they had no idea of being bandied about in 
cheap editions among the million ; they wrote for the learned, 
and not for the égnobile vu/gus, and so on. 

Now we confess that we have not the least admiration for 
an author who winds round and round his heresy in spirals of 
intimation, or sends us chasing after his error through a dozen 
pages of insinuation, and even then leaves us to ¢nfer what he 
really believes. Instead of finding here what the American 
editor promises us, “breadth and freedom of view,” and 
“resolute criticism,” we find oftentimes not merely a cowardly 
caution in the avowal of real belief, or attempted belief, but a 
dishonorable evasion of the inevitable conclusions from their 
own premises, a shrinking from legitimate logical consequences, 
They begin to build, and drop their tools in alarm; while they, 
or their friends for them, beg that we will not think that they 
ever intended to finish. 

It is unnecessary to say that this characteristic makes the 
book far more mischievous, just as well-covered pitfalls and 
carefully masked batteries are the most dangerous. This 
criticism does not apply equally to all the authors. The 
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review of Bunsen is outspoken, being mainly a bald state- 
ment of Bunsen’s characteristic conélusions and learned eccen- 
tricities. The Edinburgh critic, who breaks a lance in behalf 
of these cowering knights, reproaches this author with inex- 
eusable rashness, in that he has gathered up the inferences 
which Bunsen reached after a lifetime of learned toil, and 
attempted “to pitchfork them into the face of the British 
public.”* Professor Powell, now, alas! gone where the 
natural is swallowed up in the supernatural forever, contrib- 
uted the essay on the “ Evidences of Christianity,” which fairly 
avows the impossibility of miracles. 

But there are radically important presumptions, presuppo- 
sitions essentially unchristian, nowhere distinctly and cate- 
gorically stated and defended, but pervading every essay and 
every sentence, forming the very atmosphere in which these 
and swarms of kindred errors always breed spontaneously. 
Here is the virus of the book. The mischief is not in new 
facts presented, for there is little or none of this; not in a 
fresh grouping of old facts, not in new doctrines, or in new or 
clearer statements of old doctrines; but in the views of God’s 
government, man’s nature and relations to God, which under- 
lie the whole, and which, when admitted, not only legitimate 
these conclusions, but a thousand other and more startling 
conclusions, which would not only sweep away the Christian 
Chureh and the Christian Scriptures, but leave man an outcast 
orphar in the universe, without religion, without God, with- 
out hope. 

The whole battle with modern infidelity is a battle of pre- 
suppositions, moral or metaphysical. These are the artillery 
of the combat ; critical, historical, and scientific arguments are 
but the small arms, pushed forward under their fire. For ex- 
ample, Gesenius comments on Isaiah, presupposing that the 
prophet never did nor could predict future events; Heng- 
stenberg writes, presupposing that he both could and did. 
Strauss writes the “Life of Jesus,” presupposing that Christ’s 
superhumanity is unprovable and impossible; Neander writes, 
presupposing that it is both possible and provable. These 
seven essayists all write, presupposing that there never has 
been any supernatural influence in human history. Probably 

* Edinburgh Review, April, 1861. 
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all would not admit this statement of their underlying 
dogma, but this is the real key-note of the book. Now, if 
these manifold errors are to be routed, of course this is the 
point of attack, this is the key of the position. But before 
attending to this let us take a rapid glance over the volume. 
Everybody that has read the book has remarked the great in- 
equality and diversity in its component Essays and Reviews, 
both in style and in grasp of the themes discussed. It would 
be tedious and unprofitable, at this late day, to follow up the 
track of each of these seven authors, examine each position, 
beat down every difficulty, and impale every objection that is 
here raised to what all the world calls Christianity. We rather 
aim to direct attention to the general principles that pervade 
the whole. The opening essay, however, being altogether the 
most carefully written and highly finished production of the 
series, we notice more in detail. This is, substantially, a dis- 
course delivered about a year before the volume appeared. 
Learning and culture appear on every page, rich suggestive 
thoughts and wide generalizations form a graceful and seduc- 
tive drapery for the mortal error coiled within. The human 
race (Dr. Temple tells us) may be compared to a colossal man, 
who has passed through his prattling babyhood, his artless, do- 
cile childhood, his ardent, sensitive youth, and is now rejoicing 
in his ripened manhood. The successive generations are his 
days; discoveries and inventions his works; creeds and doc- 
trines, his thoughts. This is “no figure, but a comprehensive 
fact.” Childhood is trained by rules, youth by example, man- 
hood by principles. So God gave man first the Law, then his 
Son, then the Spirit. The earliest commands were adapted 
to the childhood of the race, and refer to bodily appetites and 
animal passions ; for example, the prohibition of murder and of 
the eating of blood. These were given to all mankind before 
the dispersion ; but the great lessons of humanity were too man- 
ifold to be taught all at once, so the race was “ broken up into 
classes and sent to school.” In Greece man learned the love 
of the beautiful. Here specially the intellect was trained, so 
that the logic and rhetoric of the race came from Greece. In 
Rome man was taught the love of order, reverence for law. In 
Asia the “spiritual imagination” was cultivated, so that to 
Asiatic mysticism and contemplative musing we owe the doc- 
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trines of the Trinity and of human immortality. In the He 
brew nation the conscience was cultivated, and there man was 
taught to love the holy. There were two great results of the 
Jewish discipline, “a settled national belief in the unity and 
spirituality of God, and an acknowledgment of the paramount 
importance of chastity in morals.” (A more discriminating 
generalization, we should say, would sum it up in the Divine 
unity, spirituality, and purity, and from these flowed naturally 
all the precepts of morality ever taught, chastity included.) 
Moses treated the Hebrews as a child-nation, disciplined them 
by precepts, some important and eternal, others trivial and 
transitory. The prophets are more spiritual, and appeal to the 
moral sense ; “sacrifices and ordinances recede, and moral duty 
comes forward ;” and after the great lesson of the captivity the 
Pharisees appear, who give more attention to the moral law 
and to prayer. Probably prayer was offered with the Mosaic 
sacrifices, “ but it was not positively commanded. . . . As a reg- 
ular and necessary part of worship, it first appears in the later 
Old Testament.”* . . . Christ came in the world’s youth; the race 
was just fitted then to learn by example. Man had then, too, 
all the flush and enthusiasm of youth; he had not yet attained 
the cool critical discrimination of these riper years. No man 
ean reproduce the glow of his youth ; its visions have fled for- 
ever, yet he would not part with their memory; they are an 
inspiration to him in his ripest manhood. So the race in its 
maturity looks back for inspiration to its youthful visions and 
glowing flush, in classic Greece, aspiring Rome, and in the early 
Christian Church. Could we, however, return thither with 
the ripened faculties and critical culture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we could not see and feel as they did, and might wonder 
how an ardent disciple could ery out, “ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God ;” but the visions of early youth must not 
be scanned too critically. Be content to catch the enthusiasm 
of the early Church, and do not seek after statements of doctrine 
in these fragmentary Gospels and familiar apostolic epistles. . . . 
Youth is also the period of hasty generalization. The man 
revises and remodels, in the light of experience, these superficial 


* But compare the ninetieth Psalm, “A prayer of Moses the man of God,” David's 
Psalms everywhere, and Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple! And 
still further back, Abraham and Jacob! 
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theories of his early life. And (we are fairly left to infer) the | 
time has come when the doctrinal theories of the early Chureh 
are to be remodeled by the “free handling” of a “ resolute 
criticism.” The true use of the Bible is to evoke the conscience, 
not to override it, or to suffer it to exercise despotism over the 
spirit. Let not the historic statements and doctrinal theories of 
the Bible fetter the free motion of the spirit, but read them in 
this book precisely as you would in any other; take what will 
feed the conscience and quicken the spiritual life, and leave the 
rest. All men have not advanced, it is true, where they can 
do this safely; each must judge for himself how far he can go 
without harm. If a man finds that bold and independent 
thinking imperils his spiritual life, he must turn his thoughts 
into a new channel. Conscience will tell us when we get be- 
yond our depth; but we must not forbid bolder and stronger 
swimmers from plunging out where the waters are too deep for us. 
We must also be tender of the consciences of others in speaking 
what we think. If you should shake some men’s confidence in 
thie real presence, or in the immaculate conception, you might 
utterly destroy their religious faith. Do not disturb errors 
where, by so doing, there is danger of ruining the souls that cher- 
ish them. The author finally reaches and enforces the conclu- 
sion that toleration is the great lesson of the age. This is a 
pretty fair synopsis of Dr. Temple’s essay, though we have 
omitted the side thoughts, and often taken the radius-vector of 
direct statement, instead of sweeping around the spiral intima- 
tion. Of course a skeleton synopsis gives no idea of the round- 
ed elegance of the essay, for, artistically speaking, it is a bean- 
tiful specimen of workmanship. All history is the quarry, and 
the architect comes to it with his ideal temple already com- 
plete in his own mind, and selects just the stones which will 
realize his ideal. He thus builds a beautiful structure, no 
doubt, admirable as a work of art if it claims to be no more. 
But if it is displayed before us to teach us the geology of 
the quarry we demur and protest. Yet this is just what the 
author does. . 

In the first place an illustration proves nothing but the illus- 
trator’s opinion. Before this truism the whole structure melts 
like frostwork, for this essay, or discourse, is simply an extended 
illustration. This mode of writing furnishes astonishing facili- 
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ties for suggesting opinions where a categorical statement would 
be odious, for leading the reader all along the margin of the 
precipice of error, and yet evading the responsibility of leading 
him off, and these facilities the author has used to admiration. 
But illustrating the antediluvian and patriarchal eras by baby- 
hood, and proving Enoch, and Noah, and Abraham to be babies, 
are two very different things. Figuring the nineteenth century 
as the age of the world’s manhood may give our vanity a 
delightful titillation; but it is much easier, very much, than 
proving Comte to be a riper intellect than Plato and Parker; 
and Newman to be more spiritually minded thap John and 
Paul. Fancy-work must be kept out of the sun and rain df 
the actual world. The facts of history brush away this fabric 
like gossamer. 

The author scatters through his parable various undoubted 
facts from history, sacred and profane ; but he leaves behind, on 
the same pages, numberless other facts that ruin his hypothesis. 
He makes the primitive man a naked savage, and dwells on the 
brutish violence and sensuality of the first generations. Yet the 
very record to which he appeals declares that this savage culti- 
vated the ground, had the gift of language, and extensive knowl- 
edge of the works of God—for this the giving of names fairly 
implies—that he prayed, and acknowledged God as creator 
and preserver ; that his son kept domesticated animals; that he 
himself saw his descendants separate iron and copper from their 
ores, build cities, invent useful arts, and even instruments of 
music. Instead of the besotted spiritual ignorance that the 
author imagines, with its gross sensualism and fetish worship, 
we read of men calling on the name of Jehovah, the self-ex- 
istent, and read the luminous line, “Fnoch walked with God 
and was not, for God took him ;” prayer, holiness, immortality. 

Moses commanded unquestioning, unreasoning obedience, as 
men do to their children, says: Dr.. Temple; but we, who deal 
with the adult race, must appeal to principles. How does any- 
body know what Moses taught except from the Pentateuch ? 
And what do we read there? Why, that Moses always appealed 
to the deepest and mightiest motives of human nature. “ Be 
ye holy for I am holy,” sums up all the precepts and all the 
motives; and caf the Head-master of Rugby go deeper into 
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principles than this? Can he find, in all the literature that he 
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inherits, principles ef moral action more nourishing than these 
with which Moses fed the infantile Israelites? When giving 
his highest lessons to his most advanced pupils, can he do better 
than to pick up sentences dropped by this old “ Head-master ” 
in the world’s infant school, such as, “God shall cireumcise 
thy heart,” “ Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” “ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself?’ When his classes get out of this 
primer, will he be so kind as to let the world know ? 

But the illustration breaks down from end to end when we 
attempt to string on it the facts of history. For example, where 
is the proprigty of assuming that our race was in the period of 
youth eighteen or nineteen hundred years ago? “Were the 
vices of Caligula and Heliogabalus of the youthful or the senile 
type? And ‘the thinkers of that epoch, the writers and speak- 
ers, do they betray this loose-jointed adolescence? Is Sallust so 
florid and flighty? Do our Grotes and our Hallams smile at 
the hasty generalizations and youthful exuberance of Tacitus, 
and pat him on the head as a promising boy? Pliny and 
Seneca, were they raw and sophomoric? And our old friend 
Horatius Flaccus, is he then so very verdant ? 

“ Imbertis juvenis, tandem custode remoto?’ We seem to 
see the bard look up with a droll leer at the question, between 
the sips of the old Falernian—and then Cicero—do these Tus- 
culan disputations seem specially romantic and sentimental ¢ 
Did Paul preach to gaping wonderers ready to gulp down 
every new marvel? Were not Epicureans and Stoics as keen 
and relentless thinkers as French materialists and German 
transcendentalists? Was not the Jewish Pharisee as astute 
as the English Newmanite? Was the epistle to the Romans 
written for boys? Then why do these broad-shouldered men 
so reel and stagger under a single line or phrase? Never was 
there a finer specimen of Procrustean criticism, (to use the 
much hackneyed figure once more,) chopping off, and stretching 
out facts to fit a theory, than this attempt to make out the 
apostolic age an age of blind, heedless belief; for that is just 
what all this rhetoric about youthful flush and enthusiasm sig- 
nifies. But why is the author so anxious to paint that age 
thus? Simply to damage the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment history, to evaporate the facts of the Gospel narratives 
into myth and legend. This he does not avow, but we legiti- 
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mately infer it, as he intimates that though all the alleged his- 
toric facts of the New Testament should vanish in the crucible 
of criticism, yet all that is of real and permanent value for 
man’s spiritual culture will remain. 

By a similar “free handling” of historie facts, the author 
might prove the race to-day in its infancy or its dotage, just as 
he should please. We have, doubtless, made great progress in 
a thousand things; but does the mammoth press throw off 
greater books than those which slowly trickled from the ancient 
calamus¢? Does not the whole world to-day go to school to 
Aristotle and Quintilian ? Who to-day could repair a broken 
frieze from Phidias’s hand? or mend a broken string of Pin- 
dar’s lyre? What Bridgewater treatise has added one new 
argument to Socrates’s proof of the existence of God? How 
much farther can Reason, with all the telescopes that man has 
invented, penetrate the great Unseen to-day, than when she 
gazed from the Porch and the Academy? Which of these essayists 
can foil the blows with which the ancient doubter of the Pheedo 
stunned Socrates himself? Who of them could teach Paul to 
wave aloft his chain like a scepter, or tune again the harp which 
a royal minstrel once swept on Mount Zion? And if there 
be no loftier faith, no purer holiness to-day than in the days of 
apostles and patriarchs, let those who would be teachers of faith 
and holiness go back a little longer to the old school, and have 
done with this babbling about the ripe maturity of this material- 
istic age. 

The third essay is mainly an attempt to show, that what is 
called the argument from the external evidences is worthless. 
All evidential reasoning in behalf of Christianity, says the 
author, must be adapted to the age that is to be convinced ; 
and he shows how often the argument has shifted from time to 
time to meet the exigencies of different ages. This obvious 
principle he applies by stating, that in view of the wide-spread 
scepticism of our age on the subject of miracles, arguments that 
once might have been convincing are comparatively worthless 
now. He tells us that the vast generalizations of modern 
science, and, in fact, the whole spirit of the Baconian philosophy, 
have educated the modern mind into such a conception of the 
omnipresence of law that it recoils from all suspension of the 
established order of the universe, such as miracles or prophecy 
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suppose. But further, he argues that the Paleyan argument, 
from the external evidences, is not only unadapted to this age, 
but intrinsically irrelevant. He tells us that “universal order 
and constancy of causes is one of the primary laws of belief,” 
the “very basis of the inductive philosophy,” by which he 
means that the very axioms of modern science assert the 
impossibility of miracles. Yet the author thinks that it was 
well enough for Christ and his apostles to appeal to miracles 
and prophecy, for the arguments were adapted to that age! 
His objection to the external evidences arises from the general 
principle, which he assumes as an axiom, that external facts, 
which can appeal only to the reason, never can prove internal 
truths, which appeal to the moral sense, such as are all the 
essential truths of Christianity. He stringently separates the 
province of reason from that of faith. All alleged faets of his- 
tory, in fine, all physical facts, are to be judged of by the reason 
alone, and Faith is not to intrude upon Reason in making up her 
decision ; all spiritual and religious truths are to be examined 
and judged by faith alone, unmolested by reason. It is, there- 
fore, he goes on to argue, foolish and absurd to Jame men for 
declining to believe any of the historical incidents, or alleged 
physical facts of the Scripture, such as the accounts of the birth 
of Christ, the incidents of his life, death, and resurrection ; and, 
of course, the Scripture accounts of the creation, deluge, etc., 
would come under the same head. These are physical facts, with 
which the reason alone has to do; and man is no more to be 
commended for his belief, or condemned for his disbelief in 
them, than (to quote his illustration) he is to be commended or 
condemned for his belief in regard to Cesar’s invasion of 
Britain. “Christianity, as a religion, must be viewed apart 
from its connection with physical things.” In the same strain 
the second essayist tells us, that the great service which Bunsen 
has done for biblical truth is to have cut it loose from the 
external evidences, though now that this is done, he significantly 
admits, “a discrepance is likely to remain between our feelings 
and logical necessities.” We fully agree with him, that there 
will long be a “discrepance” of this kind in the mind that 
admits this theory, and we add, a sadder “diserepance” between 
the logical and spiritual necessities also. This is also the fun- 
damental thought of the essayist who discusses the “Mosaic 
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cosmogony.” No matter, he intimates, whether the cosmogony 
of Moses be true or false ; all we want of the Bible is its religion. 
“No chronological element in revelation,” is an aphorism 
which the second essayist quotes as an utterance of eminent 
wisdom. In other words, all the alleged physical facts of Scrip- 


ture may be proved to be no facts; all its astronomy, geography, 


chronology, ethnology, history, and biography may be swept 
away, yet the Bible will even then be as true and as valuable 
to usasever! In fact, after this process of purification it will 
be more valuable, because reason will then be delivered from 
the bondage in which it groans to-day, and faith be directed to 
legftimate objects; for then religion will not be hampered by 
scientific theories and genealogical tables. Man’s moral 
faculty will lay hold of what spiritual aliment there is in the 
Bible, and receive the strength and quickening that Providence 
designed. Let the moral sense, unfettered by the reason, ex- 
amine the spiritual truths of the Bible, and leave the reason 
unhampered to accept or reject all its statements concerning 
physical things. 

As this is a favorite position of these progressive religionists 
let us examine it a little. But before doing so, we notice that 
this anxious «separation between truths discernible by the 
reason, and those discernible by the moral sense, is also the 
fundamental thought of the closing essayist, Professor Jowett, 
who discusses the “Interpretation of Scripture.” He tells us 
that no facts of science or of history can confirm Scripture, or 
conflict with it, when rightly interpreted. He laments that 
for so long a time the Scripture has been interpreted on a 
wrong theory, and so has been shorn of so much of its Divine 
power. In fact, he goes so far as to reckon among non-essen- 
tials the mode of its origin. No matter how two interpreters 
may differ as to the real author of Scripture, or the mode of its 
composition ; if they understand their business they will both 
get the same meaning from the same page, for interpretation 
is a matter of grammar and lexicon, and both use the same. 

Now, to put the thought in another shape, to interpret 
Scripture so as to get from it real religious benefit, we should 
have such a theory of interpretation as will take in any 
imaginable facts of science and history. Whether earth 
should prove to have been created six or sixty thousand years 
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ago, or never created; whether man is to have a resurrection 
or not; whether he be immortal or not, (for these are certainly 
incidents of human history,) would, on this theory, make no 
difference whatever with the essential value and verity of the 
Scripture when properly understood and interpreted. The 
Scripture does not come to tell us “ physical facts” like these, 
but to “quicken the moral sense.” 

Now, how much “ moral quickening” would a plain man 
receive from a teacher who came to him with a lie in his 
right hand? And would it make any difference whether his 
reason or his moral sense detected the falsehood? or whether 
both jointly did the work? No clear-headed man can believe 
the whole Scripture history to be fiction without also believing 
that the Bible is full of lies. The Scripture authors perpet- 
ually and solemnly assert external facts; shake these facts and 
you shake thew moral character; destroy the one and you 
destroy the other. Prove that Christ never rose, and you 
clearly prove Jolin a liar, who declares that he saw him with 
his eyes, handled him with his hands, ate with him on the 
shore of Tiberias; for as to the hypothesis that John imagined 
all this, it is simply idiotic. Prove that Moses originated the 
laws of the Pentateuch, and you make him a liar when he said 
to Israel, “ Thus saith the Lord.” With how much earnest- 
ness and fervor will a man go to the New Testament to have 
his moral nature quickened and invigorated who has been 
taught, and believes, that it is crowded with deliberate false- 
hoods? Yet this is just the book to which these progressive 
theologians send him, to get the grandest religious conceptions 
within his reach! They all glorify the Bible as the very fount- 
ain-head of religious life! 

These writers admit that Christ and his apostles appealed to 
miracles and prophecy as evidences of the truths that they pro- 
claimed. Good arguments for that age, they tell us; but they 
will not answer for ours. The people of that age expected 
“sions and wonders” from eminent religious teachers; but 
the “inductive philosophy” and the “ vast generalizations of 
modern science” have so enlightened our age that we cannot 
now use these arguments successfully. Now to say that the 
first preachers of Christianity used illogical arguments is one 
thing—this they might do ignorantly and innocently; but to 
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say that they made false statements concerning matters of fact, 
is another and totally different thing; for this they never ¢ould 
have done innocently. For example, as they proclaimed every- 
where, in almost every discourse and conversation, the resur- 
rection of Christ, they knew by the evidence of the senses 
whether it was fact or fiction; and if fiction, then these men 
used, not an illogical argument, but a falsehood, as their grand 
lever for lifting men from the depths of sin to the heights of 
holiness. Did a sane man ever invent a more absurd hypoth- 
esis? Men loving truth enough to die for it, yet pouring forth 
falsehoods at every breath. The purest morality, the holiest 
religion that the world has yet seen, our enemies being judges, 
disseminated and established by systematic falsification ! 

But, to go a little deeper, this attempt to rigidly separate the 
decisions of the intellect from those of the moral sense is 
unphilosophical, untrue to human nature. «lt would seem 
unnecessary to say, that this dividing up the mind into various 
faculties and groups of faculties is in reality but a theoretical 
fiction for the convenience of philosophers, just as imaginary 
parallels and meridians are drawn for the convenience of ; 
geographers. Man is a unit, not a loose bundle of independ- 
ent faculties. One man arrives at a truth by a tedious pro- 
cess of reasoning, another sees it in a flash of intuition, another 
feels it in a throb of sensibility. Reason, conscience, and 
desire interact upon each other, so that reason affects a man’s 
decision as to what is right, conscience affects his decision as 
to what is true, and desire affects both. To say that this 
ought not so to be is simply to say that man ought to be dif- 
ferently constituted ; and if these essays are written for man 
as he ought to be, and not as he is, we suggest that their con- 
clusions are wholly illogical for the present human nature and 
the present world. In mathematical reasonings no man can 
doubt the conclusion reached, though desire plead against it 
ever so strongly. No man who can go through the demon- 
stration can doubt the Pythagorean proposition, however 
much he may wish to; but it is not so with conclusions reached 





by moral reasoning. One man’s reason decides human slavery 
to be financially profitable; another, from the same data, decides 
it to be ruinous; one a national blessing, the other a national 
curse; sO one man’s conscience decides that it is a tissue of 
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abominable crimes, and another a means of grace and channel 
of salvation. Need such a truism be repeated, as that passion, 
appetite, desire, becloud the sense of the true and right? 
Man’s decision as to what is true affects his decision as to 
what is right, and vice versa. Therefore it is that both Scrip- 
ture afd sound philosophy declare man to be responsible, to a 
great extent, for his belief in spiritual things; and Christ bid 
his disciples declare “ he that believeth shall be saved; he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” 

Hence, then, for Professor Powell to demand, as he does 
here, that the decisions of the reason shall not affect the 
decisions of the conscience, is to demand that man should be 
differently constituted. To expect man’s reason to reject the 
physical statements of Scripture, and yet his moral sense accept 
the spiritual statements, is to expect what will never be seen 
till human nature is remodeled. And as to Professor Jowett’s 
use of this theory in his essay on “ Interpretation,” these writers 
themselves furnish a ready-made illustration of its absurdity as 
apt as we could desire. Professor Jowett tells us that inter- 
pretation of Scripture is a matter of dry reason; the intellect 
alone has to do with it. Why, he asks, should not men agree 
about the meaning of a page of John as of a page of Sophocles ? 
Men can agree upon Sophocles; but Athanasian, Arian, and 
Socinian, each gets a different meaning from the same words 
in John. Let, now, John be interpreted by the dry reason and’ 
all will agree. Why, we ask in turn, do heirs at law ever 
differ and litigate about the interpretation of a will? Is if 
not a mere matter of grammar and dictionary? Why do 
lawyers, statesmen, and nations differ about the interpretation 
of the text of a statute or treaty? Can their fierce controver- 
sies be calmed by assuring them that all their strife is utter 
folly and absurdity, since it is all a question of dry reason, with 
which conscience and desire have nothing to do? Would it 
not be well to recommend this grand panacea to Mr. Elihu 
Burritt and the peace societies? But see these writers refute 
their own theory. Here are seven Churchmen who have 
signed the Thirty-nine Articles—articles formed expreggly to 
exclude the identical opinions with which this book 78 full. 
How does it happen that, in the interpretation of the real 
meaning of these articles, they differ so widely among them- 
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selves, and differ toto calo from the men who framed them? 
The author of the essay on the “ National Church” furnishes 
the most ludicrous illustration of this absurdity, for he not 
only is continually wondering what certain phrases of the 
articles mean, that are expressed in as lucid English as ever 
could be written, but gravely raises a doubt as to what the 
prescribed act of signing the articles really signifies! Cannot 
these gentlemen take some of their own medicine, or do they 
themselves demonstrate what utter nonsense it is to prescribe 
such a medicine to anybody ? 

The fact is that the faculties of the whole man are brought 
into play in the process of interpretation, and if the work be 
not well done the evil is to be remedied, not by running artifi- 
cial partitions through human nature, but by a harmonious cul- 
ture and exercise of all the mental and moral powers. It is 
well enough to mention finally that Prof. Jowett fairly gives up 
his own theory when he tells us (p. 383) that “the same thing 
cannot be true in religion and untrue in science,” thus virtually 
conceding, after all this sophistry about separating the moral 
sense from the intellect, that both may decide upon the truth or 
falsity of the same fact, and that their testimony must agree. 

The essay on the “ Tendencies ‘of Religious Thought in En- 
gland ” is really a discussion of the Theory of Belief in the En- 
glish Church. Rome (says the essayist) rests belief on the au- 
thority of the Church; and when the English Church shook off 
that yoke at the Reformation she attempted to substitute her 
own authority for that of Rome. The Laudian divines appealed 
to the authority of the Church of England as an adequate guar- 
antee of the divinity and right interpretation of Scripture. But 
the Revolution of 1688 broke this staff; on what now should 
belief lean? The eighteenth century substituted reason for 
Church authority. The first part of that century worked on the 
internal evidences as manifest to the reason; Bishop Butler is 
the illustrious name of this epoch, and the “ Analogy” the 
grand fruit of this effort. The last part of the century was 
devoted to the external evidences, and to that era we owe the 
— Lardner and Paley. 


Inthis effort to commend Christianity to reason, it is assumed 


that revealed religion completes what natural religion begins, 
and that man, when unbiased, will acknowledge this claim; 
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and hence, when he does not acknowledge it, moral obliquity is 
at once assigned as the cause. The author proceeds to show 
how some have thus rested belief on Church authority, some on 
reason ; others again on the inward witness of the Spirit, and 
still others declare truth to be its own witness; and, finally, he 
thinks that whoever should attempt to show on what the Church 
in general now grounds its faith, would find that he had under- 
taken a difficult task. 

We fully admit the author’s statement that the eighteenth 
century did this good work ; it demonstrated the impossibility 
of proving the supernatural by an appeal to the naked reason. 
It was a great mistake to attempt to make Christian theology 
an exact science, and the apologetic literature of that epoch is. 
deeply tainted with this mistake. The cold blasts of the deism 
of that period so refrigerated the Church that it shrunk behind 
the wall of the external evidences for shelter. The divines of 
that period seem like distressed and bewildered mariners, who 
cast their cargo into the sea, and strip off the very rigging to 
save the ship; with this difference, however, that the ship, thus 
emptied and dismantled, seems hardly worth saving. It was 
assumed by them that men can be brought to believe in Christ 
as in Cesar or Socrates; in the miracles of the New Testament 
as in any other historic facts ; and, finally, to assent to the truths 
of Christianity as they assent to the theorems of geometry. Un- 
belief would thus be not wrong, but absurd. If our veterans of 
that warfare had succeeded they would have demonstratéd 
that there is no virtue in Christian faith, and that the last words 
of Christ on earth were most unjust words: “ He that believeth 
shall be saved, he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
This is one among the many instances where Christianity, had 
it been but human, would have been smothered in the embraces 
of its warmest friends. We experience the natural reaction 
from the Paleyan syllogism, in the ultra spiritualism of the 
modern Newmanite, and in these “ Essays and Reviews.” The 
pendulum has swung from Huet of the seventeenth century, 
who offered the world a geometric demonstration of Christian- 
ity, to Newman of the nineteenth, who asserts that reason has 
nothing whatever to do in proving the Gospel’s claims upon 
man. Both extremities of the are are equally distant from the 
plumb-line of truth. But these essayists assume that there is 
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no path between the exclusive use and the utter abnegation of 
reason. They are very severe upon what they call the rational- 
istic extreme, the resting Christianity too much on the external 
evidences, and in this respect, amid all the mischief, they 
may perhaps do some little good; but they will unwittingly 
do more good by demonstrating in themselves the folly and 
absurdity of the spiritualistic extreme, the attempt to do with- 
out reason altogether. And between these centrifugal and 
centripetal ultraisms, theological opinion will at last find its 
regular and orderly orbit-curve. 

A word or two now in regard to the presupposition from 
which this book and all its kindred set out. That presupposi- 
tion may be concisely stated thus: “There is no supernatural 
influence in human affairs.” Prof. Powell’s essay even strongly 
intimates that there is no supernatural influence in the universe. 
The whole drift of this literature assumes that there is no spir- 
itual power behind and above nature that uses nature for wise 
and holy ends. It does not deny God’s existence, but denies 
his direct influence in nature and the affairs of men. “ Miracles 
are impossible,” is its axiom. Let a man open the Bible and 
undertake to interpret it whose mind is thoroughly impreg- 
nated with this axiom, and it is edsy to see that he will make 
fearful havoc of its contents. He denies at the outset what the 
Bible assumes on every page. We are to bear in mind that we 
are treating now of a man who calls himself a Christian, who 
believes the Bible to be the world’s great spiritual light, and in 
some sense a revelation from God. Now, to such a man, opening 
on these records of miracles that are scattered from the Penta- 
teuch to the Apocalypse, there are just two alternatives: the 
writers were grossly deceived, or were gross deceivers; and in 
either case, how totally disqualified were they for the work to 
which he believes they were called by an all-wise Providence! 
Some choose one of these alternatives, some the other ; and some 
vibrate between the two, according to the exigencies of the text 
in hand. Think of a man sitting down to write annotations on 
Cesar’s Commentaries who had already fully made up his mind 
that Cesar never set foot in Gaul or Britain. Yet this is just the 
procedure that these essayists recommend as eminently rational 
and “ progressive” in writing annotations on the New Testa- 
ment history. Think of a man’s picking up minute historical 
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and critical objections to the alleged authorship of a book when 
his theory” of interpretation assumes that the professed author 
never could have written it, whether these objections existed or 
not! Yet it is thus, for example, that Gesenius comments on 
Deuteronomy and Isaiah. The fact that the book of Deuteron- 
omy predicts kings in Israel, is to him proof positive that its 
author lived as late at least as the time of Saul; the fact that 
Isaiah mentions Cyrus, perfectly satisties him that at least a por- 
tion of the book called Isaiah was written during or after the 
reign of Cyrus; the fact that the last twenty-five chapters pre- 
dict or assume a deliverance from the Babylonish captivity, 
makes it, with him, a critical axiom that they were written after 
the return from Babylon, and so he labels them as the work of 
the “ Pseudo-Isaiah.” And all this because to admit a real 
prophecy would be to admit a miracle. And this binding erit- 
icism hand and foot with such dogmatic presuppositions as these, 
this taking a book which has been received for ages as the work 
of one author, chopping it into fragments and scattering 
the mangled, disjointed limbs through half a dozen centuries at 
the whim and caprice of a theory, is what Dr, Hedge here com- 
mends as “resolute criticism !” 

sut Dr. Hedge tells us, in his introduction, that “criticism, 
guided by a true philosophy, is the key to revelation ;” and we 
now see clearly enough what this “true philosophy” is. It is 
the philosophy that wholly denies the supernatural in human 
affairs. And if this be so, what do we want of any key? what 
revelation is there to unlock? what intelligible meaning can 
be attached to the word “revelation” in the ‘light of this “ true 
philosophy ”” 

Both the moral and the intellectual faculties, in full health and 
vigor, must be used in the discovery of religious truth. Reason 
is as necessary as faith, faith is as indispensable as reason. 

Take, for instance, Luke’s two narratives in the New Testa- 
ment. Let reason read alone, and there are paradoxes or 
absurdities in almost every paragraph; there are motives and 
purposes that it cannot penetrate ; there is a glow, a life that it 
cannot understand; above all, there is behind the whole a 
power which it never discovers, and it is not wonderful if rea- 
son, when spurning the aid of faith, pronounces the whole to 
be a fable, a myth, or an imposition. 
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But, on the other hand, let the aid of reason be spurned, and 
all the truthfulness of the narratives to human history and to 
human nature is lost to the reader. He reads of spiritual 
truth, but it is in the abstract ; it is cold, it does not quicken 
and inspire. He sees truth bald and isolated, instead of being 
blended into the history, habits, manners, and language of liv- 
ing men, yea, into the very processes of nature. But let him 
come to the page with intellectual and moral faculties both 
alive, and he sees this same truth woven into the tissues of 
human life, intertwined among the very laws of nature, by myr- 
iads of subtle threads, that the toil of the critic, the historian, the 
antiquary, and the naturalist is ever freshly unraveling to our 
view. Who will rend out a fragment from a beautiful robe, 
and offer it to us as more beautiful than the robe itself? But 
let reason go forth with faith, and spiritual truth is no more 
seen alone, but surrounded by a crowd of witnesses. The cruel 
Herod, the dancing Herodias, the scornful Pilate, the bearded 
Stoic, the sleek Epicurean, the shouting Ephesians, the savage 
Lycaonians all stand forth as witnesses; yes, the very lilies of the 
field, the birds of the air, the stones of the temple, the beasts 
of the desert are witnesses. The earnest seeker spells out the 
truth he seeks from straggling inscriptions on broken arches 
and columns; he washes it from time-worn coins and medals; it 
is reflected on him from the pages of heathen historians, and 
from the edicts of heathen kings; it glances from the ruins of 
the Acropolis; it flashes in the spray that flies from the prow of 
the Alexandrian corn-ship, gliding “close by Crete;” it tinges 
every headland, gilds every isle of the glorious Agean. 

Faith is the right and reason the left wing of the soul, as 
she goes flying through the universe to find her Father. Let 
the right wing be crippled, and she veers around and falls upon 
the frozen waste of rationalism; let the left be broken, and she 
plunges into the fiery floods of superstition ; but let each pinion 
be strong and fleet, and she lifts herself sublimely from earth, 
shuns the realms of ice and of fire on either hand, and soars 
home to her Father’s bosom. 

In another article we propose to examine the literature that 
has gathered around this volume, and glance again at the athe- 
istic axiom which is simply expanded and illustrated in the 
“Essays and Reviews.” 
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Arr. I.—THE UNIVERSITY OF OTHO AND EDUCA- 
TION IN GREECE. 


More than thirty years have elapsed since the independence 
of Greece was secured by the combined arms of her patriotic 
soldiers and of foreign sympathizers ; about forty years since 
the struggle which led to this auspicious result was initiated. 
This period, short as it is compared with the whole lifetime of 
the nation, has witnessed an extraordinary change in the intel- 
lectual culture of the portion of the Hellenic race that has been 
subjected to the influence of the new economy. At the com- 
mencement of the present century, and for the two decades suc- 
ceeding, a state of deplorable ignorance prevailed not in Greece 
alone, but on the islands, and wherever representatives of the 
Greek race were established. We need not for proofs of this 
peruse the pages of Leake and other observing travelers, who 
visited those regions less for the purpose of studying the char- 
acter and manners of a degraded people than for that of mak- 
ing themselves familiar with the works of art of which they 
were the unappreciative possessors, and the sites of cities now 
fallen into ruin. Native writers, distinguished above their coun- 
trymen by superior talents and thirst for erudition, have left us 
the same testimony, with this difference, that their picture of 
the mental and moral depression of the masses is more minutely 
studied and darker in its leading traits. The clergy, the tradi- 
tional conservators of learning during the Middle Ages, had almost 
to a man lost all taste for literature. From the cloisters of the 
monks came no report of diligent, though misapplied exertions. 
There were no more such students as those who, in the fifteenth 
century, issued from their retreats to spread through western 
Europe the knowledge of letters and the fine arts. The deni- 
zens of the numerous monasteries perched on the sides of Mount 
Athos, or “ Hagion Oros,” “the holy mountain,” as it was more 
commonly called, were scarcely less noted for their ignorance 
and sloth than for the reputation of sanctity in which they were 
held by the common people. While scientific explorers from 
the West were examining and rifling their rich libraries of the 
most valuable of their manuscripts, the fat abbots felt no other 
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solicitude than lest they might part with these useless treasures 
for a sum too much below that which a little additional hag- 
gling might have secured from the avidity of the mad Frank. 
The secular clergy were equally ignorant. No learned com- 
mentator comparable to Enstathius could be pointed out as 
occupying an archiepiscopal see. The prelates of Constanti- 
nople employed the advantages afforded to them by their supe- 
rior station and revenues to dabble in polities, and, to do them 
justice, no more skillful intriguers could be found in all the 
Fanar. 

Such being the dimness of the light issuing from the centers 
of influence, the darkness enveloping the lowersorders of the 
population was appalling to the few who had reached such a 
point of cultivation as to be able fully to appreciate it. Their 
exertions for its removal were, we must admit, deserving of all 
commendation. Schools had been established in many places, 
although the lack of educated teachers too often compelled 
parents to intrust their children to incompetent instructors, 
such as Coraes was wont to deride and deplore in his works 
addressed to his countrymen. Even with such poor instru- 
ments, however, the work of enlightening the Greek mind was 
ste: udily advancing year by year, and the aged were already 
fond of contrasting the dawn, which greeted their dying eyes, 
with the thick darkness in which their childhood had been 
passed. The amelioration was most apparent in the islands, 
and those cities which, situated on the seaboard, were affected 
by the liberalizing influences of commerce and an intercourse 
with foreign nations. From their less sedentary population, 
a larger number of young men had visited the West for pur- 
poses of traffic, or had taken up their abode at the German, 
French, and Italian universities, to qualify themselves for stations 
of respectability and trust. These, on their return, in their per- 
sonal intercourse, and even before their return, through their let- 
ters, communicated such glowing descriptions of the superior 
civilization of the great European nations as caused even those 
who remained at home to desire to rival their intelligence and 
power. Undoubtedly this had much to do with the eagerness 
with which the masses espoused the cause of Grecian independ- 
ence, even when the burden of the Turkish administration was 
not felt to be oppressive ; for to the loss of freedom they attrib- 
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uted their present degradation, and felt confidence that its 


recovery would bring in its train a repetition of their days of 


ancient glory. While this desire of intellectual progress was 
making itself felt among many of the more active and enter- 
prising, others became absorbed in the pursuit of wealth, for 
whose acquisition unusual: opportunities were afforded to the 
commercial communities of Chios, Hydra, Spetzia, Ipsara, and 
other conveniently situated ports, 

We will not say that all the dreams of the patriots, founded 
upon the success of their struggle for independence, even those 
relating to education and literary distinction, have been real- 
ized. But it may be asserted, with strict conformity to truth, 
that of all their undertakings the measures of the Greeks to 
secure the advantages of free and ample public instruction to 
theinselves and their children have proved by far the most sue- 
cessful. While the brief attempt at self-government under 
republican institutions was in no wise satisfactory, on account 
of the turbulent spirit of faction manifesting itself in the people, 
and the ambitious designs of the executive, and while the pres- 
ent monarchy has secured respect neither at home or abroad, 
those who have traced the development of the educational sys- 
tem of Greece cannot deny that it justly deserves the admira- 
tion of the world. 


During the first few years that succeeded the conclusion of 


peace between Greece and Turkey all the efforts made to 
instruct the youth were the result of voluntary exertions. 
Among the first schools were those established by Rev. Jonas 
King and Rev. John H. Hill at Athens, and Rev. Messrs. Leyburn 
and Houston among the mountaineers of Maina. The results 
of the labors of these devoted missionaries were by no means 
inconsiderable, notwithstanding the hostility which the govern- 
ment was not slow in evincing to all institutions whose object 


was even suspected to be the introduction of a purer form of 


religion, As the means of instruction provided by the govern- 
ment increased, the schools founded by individuals became less 
indispensable to the literary development of the nation ; but the 
American schools were not closed until, by the enforcement of a 
regulation making it obligatory upon the teachers to allow the 
catechism of the Oriental Church to be made a text-book, the 
very aim of their establishment was apparently frustrated. 
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Not a few of the pupils of the American missionaries are, how- 
ever, at this moment occupying stations of influence, while the 
girls’ school of Dr. Hill has continued to send out yearly a large 
number of highly accomplished graduates. 

The present educational system of the Hellenic kingdom 
comprises a complete series of schools, commencing with those 
in which the merest rudiments of knowledge are imparted, and 
culminating in the university, which, framed on the model of 
the great academies of Western Europe, is designed to furnish 
the most thorough acquaintance with the arts and sciences. 
The superintendence of this extensive department is committed 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, who holds a seat in the 
king’s cabinet. To his functions is very unwisely superadded 
the management of the bureau of ecclesiastical relations, and 
from this circumstanee has arisen much of the bigotry which 
has characterized the management of the inferior schools. On 
the otherhand the connection has not been effectual in giving a 
more liberal tone to the clergy. 

It may be remembered, that among the questions which 
divided the Greek statesmen of the period immediately sue- 
ceeding the independence of their country, was the selection 
of a site for the future capital. gina, Corinth, and Athens 
were prominent in the rivalry; and Nauplia, with its strong 
fortress, the Palamede, put forth no slight claim to this distine- 
tion. Finally, the beautiful position of Athens, “the eye of 
Greece,” supported by the undying glory of its ancient history, 
secured the prize, and the commercial advantages of Corinth 
and its ports on either sea were disregarded. We must acknowl- 
edge that no scholar would have been gratified by any other 
decision, although, had the choice been left to men of practical 
views, we fear that the material importance of Corinth would 
have outweighed all the fame of the city of orators and 
poets. 

The removal of the capital from its temporary to its perma- 
nent situation led at once to the concentration of the literary 
men and of educational establishments at the same point. Until 
this time the greatest facilities for the prosecution of study had 
been found on the island of gina, where a gymnasium had 
been for some time in existence. That faithful and patriotic 
teacher, Neophytus Doukas, was among its most successful, as 
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he was certainly among its most self-sacrificing instructors. 
The government determined at once to organize an academic 
institute of the highest grade, which, in honor of the present 
king of Greece, was named “ the University of Otho.” It was 
believed that this establishment, attracting to itself not only the 
most distinguished of Greek scholars, but also many from 
abroad, would in the course of time obviate the necessity of a 
long and expensive sojourn in foreign lands, as well as furnish 
a training more in accordance with the requirements of the 
present condition of the country. In carrying this plan into ~ 
execution the projectors of the university resolved to follow and 
reproduce, as far as practicable, the most successful of the sys- 
tems prevailing in Europe. The German origin of the mon- 
arch, as also of most of his constitutional advisers, induced them 
to discard the’ “collegiate” system which has absorbed the 
“university” proper at Oxford and Cambridge, and the detached 
professional schools, which, scattered over France, constitute 
but one university for the entire kingdom, and to adopt the 
German plan, in which, while the various departments are dis- 
tinct from each other, and present a separate curriculum of 
study, they are combined in one local institution, governed by 
a single council and rector. A healthy situation at the base 
of the lofty hill Lycabettus, which commands the Acropolis 
from the north-east, was chosen for the purpose of erecting an 
edifice sufficiently spacious to furnish lecture rooms for a large 
corps of professors, and halls for an extensive library, and the 
various museums necessary for instruction and research. The 
limited resources at the command of the government long 
delayed the completion of the building, of which for many 
years but one wing was ready for occupation. This contained 
not more than four or five lecture-rooms, in which over two 
hundred hours of instruction were weekly given by forty pro- 
fessors, on the various subjects allotted to their chairs. One 
single hall, in which the numerous lectures of the school of 
philosophy were chiefly delivered, was occupied uninterruptedly 
during the winter session from seven o’clock in the morning 
until eight in the evening. When the more distinguished and 
popular professors occupied the platform, it was an ordinary 
occurrence that three or four hundred persons were crowded in 
this ill-ventilated chamber. But since the whole building has 
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been thrown open this serious inconvenience, so detrimental to 
health, has been obviated. In shape the university may be 
described as consisting of two parallel structures, united by a 
third, stretching from the middle of the first to the middle of 
the second. That which faces the city is decorated with a wide 
portico, built in imitation of the Erechtheum on the Athenian 
Acropolis, and provided with short pillars resting on a wall, 
which half incloses it. The two elegant Ionic columns that 
grace the portal are monoliths of the resplendent white mar- 


‘ble of Pentelicus, the rest of the walls being coated with 


stucco, according to the fashion of the better class of houses at 
Athens, where this mode of construction is admired and proves 
durable. 

The professors and students are classified according to the 
subjects which they teach or study, and are embraced in the 
four schools of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Philosophy; but 
the numbers of instructors and pupils in these different depart- 
ments are very unequal. Philosophy, both from the multitude 
of subjects it comprehends, as well as the great taste developed 
for some of its divisions, for instance, philology, antiquities, the 
art of inscriptions, history, chemistry, is by far the most fre- 
quented, and the body of professors nearly equals the number 
of those who officiate in the other three schools combined. The 
greatest number of matriculated students is, however, to be 
found in the departments of medicine and law, and theology 
stands quite in the background. Of forty-six professors, there 
were a year or two since twenty giving instruction in philoso- 
phy, or, as we should term it, the department of science and let- 
ters, twelve in medicine, eleven in law, and only three in the- 
ology. It is more difficult to estimate with accuracy the 
number of regular attendants upon the lectures, since the 
records of the university take into the account only those students 
who, intending to undergo, at the conclusion of a course of four 
or five years’ study, the rigid examination required of appli- 
cants for degrees, have inscribed their names for that purpose 
in the office of the secretary. Of these, during the year to 
which we have made reference, there were 583, or 192 in med- 
icine, 263 in law, 71 in philosophy, and only 28 in theology.* 
Here it must be noticed that the majority of those inscribed in 


* There were twenty-nine additional students in the special school of pharmacy. 
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the other departments attend one or more courses in philosophy. 4 
The total number of matriculated students must be understood to | 
be at present far in advance of this recapitulation. It is proba- 
bly not below seven hundred. But besides these go:ryrai, as 
they are termed, there is a class of several hundred students 
who, although in constant attendance, have no intention to pro- 
tract their term of study beyond one or two years, and make a 
selection of the branches which they prefer to pursue. We 
must still further notice a large and fluctuating class of persons, 



















laying no claim to the title of students—merchants, mechanics, 1 
soldiers, and even day-laborers—who, in the vacant hours which 1 






they can find in the midst or at the conclusion of their daily 
toils, are wont to attend some course of more than ordinary 
interest to them. It was thus that at five or six o’clock every 
afternoon a crowded audience, partially composed of Athenians, 
engaged in other avocations than those of the closet, could be 
seen in the lecture-room of the late distinguished Professor 
Manouses, listening to his eloquent and stirring portraiture of 
the grand events of modern history. No stronger proof could | 










be given of the thirst of the people for knowledge; none more 
convincing of the great utility of a national institution so 
entirely public in its character as to exclude none from its 
benefits. 
The body of professors, numbering at present over fifty in i 

/ 

; 








all the four faculties, consists of four grades of instructors. 
About one half are of the highest grade, or ordinary professors ; 
the remainder belong to the classes of extraordinary, honorary, 
and adjunet professors, differing from each other in rank and 
emolument. Any graduate who has attained the degree of i 
diddktwp, or doctor, can, by applying for permission, be admitted 
to teach at such time and place as may be determined under 1 
the sanction of the university. His services are not remuner- | 
ated unless, in consequence of his success in teaching, and his 
acceptable deportment, he attracts the special notice of the 
ministry of public instruction and religion, and is promoted to 
one of the lower grades in the professorial career. The ascent 
to the more conspicuous and better paid professorships is slow, 
and is, or ought to be, the reward of distinguished scholarship 
and skill in communicating knowledge. Let it not, however, 
be supposed that the Athenian professor has reached a position 
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of great, pecuniary worth. The government pays him only six 
hundred dollars a year as salary, and there are no perquisites. 
Yet it must be borne in mind that the expenses of living at 
Athens, or in any part of Greece, are exceedingly small. Many 
of the professors live with great simplicity, and occupy only a 
room a two, in which they manage to surround themselves 
with a host of books which the visitor finds much in his way 


when he penetrates into their literary sanctum. Books of ref- 


erence are rarely to be met with outside of the valuable library 
of the university. Of the entire number of professors, there is 
but one who is not a native born Greek, the distinguished 
teacher of chemistry, Mr. Landerer, whose lectures, both from 
the entertaining and practically important nature of their sub- 
jects, and from ‘the grace of their delivery, are among the most 
frequented of all the courses. A foreigner by birth, Professor 
Landerer is an adopted citizen of Greece; and, although his 
pronunciation betrays his German origin, his commend of the 
language is so complete as to satisfy even the fastidious ears of 
the Athenians. Formerly there was no small representation of 
foreigners, and of Bavarians in particular, in the several facul- 
ties. But the odium attaching to the retention of so many 
aliens in the civil and military service of the state extended 
also to the precincts of the university, and the revolution of 1843 
(or of the third of September, as it is commonly called) com- 
pelled the king to dismiss his countrymen from the chairs of 
instruction, as well as from his cabinet and body-guard. The 
education of the people, as well as their legislation and defense, 
must henceforth be intrusted to those of the same race. Yet 
no discrimination has, we believe, hitherto been made between 
“free” and “enslaved” Greece. At least several of the present 
professors are natives of Turkey and the Ionian Islands. This is in 
conformity with the intention of the government in founding the 
institution, which was to be a means for the elevation of the 
entire Greek nation, irrespective of geographical lines or local 
prejudices. It has therefore happened on more than one occa- 
sion that the number of matriculated students coming from 
without the kingdom has exceeded that of those from within 
its boundaries. 

Of the professors as a body, it may be safely asserted that 
they are not only learned and thorough in their departments of 
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instruction, but of liberal and enlightened sentiments, such as 
are the natural and legitimate fruit of familiar acquaintance 
with the religion, modes of thinking, and scientific advance- 
ment of other lands. Not a few have added to the acquirement 
of a complete system of education at home the advantage of 
study in the more celebrated universities of Germany or the pro- 
fessional schools of France. All, we believe, without exception, 
are masters of at least one or two of the languages of Western 
Europe. French, the universal language of polite society, is 
understood and spoken by all who lay a claim to enter the 
most intellectual cireles of Athens, and German is found indis- 
pensable for the satisfactory prosecution of the studies of accu- 
rate scholarship. The importance of English is not sufficiently 
appreciated, and a smaller proportion of the professors are able 
to gain access to its rich literature. Upon the majority this 
intercourse with foreign nations, and familiarity with their phi- 
losophy, while it has freed them of bigotry and superstition, has, 
we fear, weakened the foundation of their religious convictions. 
Religion has ceased for them to be a motive power and a means 
of individual moral improvement; if not secretly rejected, it 
has degenerated into the mere bond of union, by whose means 
their national existence has been conserved through the long 
ages of barbarism, and is still to be protected in the minds of 
the ignorant. No open attacks, however, upon the truth of 
Christianity, or upon the dogmas of the Oriental Church, are 
possible where the care of religion and education is intrusted to 
a single ministry of government, and there are few avowed inti- 
dels. Some of the professors even lean to views which we 
regard as evangelical, and stand up nobly, when occasion offers, 
for the rights of private judgment, and of the profession of 
religious tenets within the limits of mutual respect and 
toleration. 

Instruction is imparted in the University of Otho by lectures 
exclusively, if we leave out of consideration a single exercise 
intended for the training of students who are preparing to 
become teachers themselves. The mode of delivery varies, 
according to the character of the professor’s elocution, from the 
slow and deliberate enunciation of Paparegopoulos to the rapid 
and indistinct discourse of Asopios. Some of the lectures are 
of a highly finished composition, prepared with scrupulous care 
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as to their diction as well as their arrangement; while others, 
especially those which consist of comments upon classical 
authors, are from their very subjects more colloquial in their 
tone, and of less formal structure. 

Notwithstanding this necessary, diversity, these courses of lec- 
tures, influencing so large a number of cultivated auditors, 
become an important element in the gradual modification and 
improvement which is taking place in the spoken language. 
Through their means the ear of the Athenian student becomes 
accustomed to words and to forms of speech which, from their 
novelty, are unintelligible to the inhabitants of the provinces. 
But these same innovations, or returns to ancient usage, are 
varried by the graduates of the university, in the course of time, 
to the most distant parts of the country, and the very currency 
which they thus obtain opens the way for fresh alterations and 
still greater improvement. In this manner the professors are 
partly enabled, and partly compelled, to introduce very import- 
ant modifications into the diction of their public discourses 
from year to year. There has been some danger, we must con- 
fess, that the language would be unduly influenced by the nat- 
uralization of idioms peculiar to the foreign tongues most famil- 
iar to the modern Greeks, and thus depart from its natural 
spirit. Yet the greater part of the changes have been the judi- 
cious revival of obsolete phraseology, or the invention of orig- 
inal expressions rendered necessary by the advance of the age. 
The pedantry of attempting, as it were, to galvanize the dead 
language of the men of twenty centuries ago, and give it a fae- 
titious existence, is rarely witnessed. The best modern Greek 
writers and scholars aim only at enriching their mother tongue, 
and rendering it, if possible, worthy of tle illustrious language 
of which it is the offspring. Now and then, it is true, they 
make the ancient Greek the vehicle of their thoughts; but it is 
rather as a medium of communication with the learned of other 
lands, or to practice their powers by a species of intellectual 
feats of strength. As such we must view an ode presented by 
the Senate of the University to the king and queen of Greece a 
few months since on the occasion of the twenty-fifth annivers- 


ary of their marriage, a copy of which, forwarded by the pry- 
tanis, or president of the institution, lies before us. It was 
composed by Professor Philippos Ioannou, a senator, and the 
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President of the Athenian Archeological Society. It is writ- 
ten in the meters of the eighth of Pindar’s Olympic Odes, whose 
olo-Doric dialect is closely imitated throughout five strophes, 
and as many antistrophes and epodes. To gratify the curi- 
osity of any who may be desirous of comparing this modern 
imitation with the original of the Theban bard, we reprint the 
introductory lines : 

’"Aypérav Aipkac Trott vauact Kaj Kaddwov rvAac 

Lrudddv dptcoovra yObva nmpiv rote pavri 

"Eyxaow yao dnddne kevdouévav dopuryy’ eivraxrov dvevpeiv, 

Tav éAedrSouévay atpac bro, 

Xewpi ep advyéa 

Bporéa, Yaiy’ évvérecv, 

‘Ade’ éSayeiv péan. 


The thoroughness of the instruction imparted in the Univers- 
ity of Athens is guaranteed by the fine natural abilities and 
accurate scholarship of the principal professors of the four fac- 
ulties. Until recently the department of theology boasted of 
two eminent scholars widely divergent in their views: Misael 
Apostolides, a vigorous writer, whose devotion to the party 


which may be styled the “ High Church,” or Russian, has been 
rewarded by his successive elevation to the bishopric of Patras, 
and within the present year to the metropolitan throne of 
Athens; and Theocletus Pharmakides, a far more exact and 
impartial explorer in the wide domain of ecclesiastical history, 
of whose activity in promoting the independence of the Church 
of Greece an account was given in a previous volume of this 
Review.* Of the professors in the law department Mr. Pellikas 
is perhaps the most eminent both for extensive acquirements 
and skill in the exposition of principles. As a lawyer, he is inte- 
rior to none of his many rivals, and he has distinguished him 
self more than once by his pleas in behalf of the principle of 
religious freedom consecrated by the constitution of his country. 
His acknowledged pre-eminence has been evinced by his selec- 
ticn as prytanis, or president of the University, an office of 
flonor which is filled by members taken from the different fac- 
ulties in turn. His predecessor was Misael Apostolides, and 
his successor Philippos Ioannou, of the school of philosophy. 


*In the number for October, 1857. 
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The last named occupies the chair of ethics. One of his most 
prominent colleagues is Professor Asopios, whose lectures on 
the Greek classics are the most frequented ofall those in the 
department of philology. He has twice occupied the post of 
prytanis, and his discourses pronounced on the occasion of his 
assuming the office, as well as his more labored writings on 
syntax, and on the history and true character of Alexander the 
Great, display an extraordinary familiarity not only with the 
languages, but with the literature of other nations. The late 
Professor Manouses, the historian, and Professor Paparego- 
poulos, lecturing on the same theme, may be mentioned as 
among the more distinguished and popular instructors. Pro- 
fessor Rangabes combines the qualities, rarely found associated, 
necessary for the dramatic poet and the successful archeologist. 
In the medical school Professor Olympios, honored many years 
since with a complimentary degree by the university of this 
city, has the reputation of remarkable ability in the pursuit of 
his favorite branch. 

Even a very limited acquaintance with the body of the stu- 
dents will convince a stranger that there is to be found in their 
midst the ordinary diversity of character and application. 
Their average age is very considerably in advance of that of the 
majority of the students in our American colleges, while their 
studies correspond very nearly to those which occupy the 
attention of our professional students in the schools of theology, 
medicine, and law, or in the course of their private reading. 
There is consequently more manliness than is to be expected 
from a younger age, and there is but little call for the exercise of 
discipline on the part of the government of the institution. 
The young men are even permitted to express their approba- 
tion by clapping of hands; and not infrequently the utterance 
of obnoxious political sentiments is the signal for a slight man- 
ifestation of disapproval in the way of stamping or scraping of 
the feet. In general, however, the utmost decorum prevails, 
and the interest of the pupils is evinced by the full and minute 
notes which they take. This laborioussystem, which is prosecuted 
by some during as many as six Or seven different lectures on the 
same day, is unavoidable from the great lack of suitable text- 
books in the Greek language. Almost all the important man- 
uals in use are the productions of persons connected with the 
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university, and it is a pleasing fact that the number is rapidly 
increasing from year to year. The students, finding no apart- 
ments in the public editice of the institution, and being furnish- 
ed with no colleges where they can live together, are seattered 
over the city. Few are possessed of any large pecuniary means, 
and it is only by exercising great frugality that the majority 
succeed in defraying their necessary expenses. A small room, ill- 
furnished, and by no means orderly in the arrangement of its 
scanty contents, is their home during the sessions of study, which 
generally extend from the month of October until that of June. 
Their meals the students procure in the restaurants and coffee 
houses, whose appearance is, even at the present time, not unlike 
that of similar establishments in Turkey. 

The patriotism of private Greeks, at home and abroad, has 
striven to connect with the university all those accessories 
which are ordinarily combined with similar institutions in 
Europe. The library has already attained a size which places 
it in the first rank ; the number of volumes, we believe, is at 
the present time between 100,000 and 125,000. It is aug 
mented every year by the addition of several thousand new 
books. The nucleus of a museum of natural history, and a 
small cabinet of antiquities, some of them belonging to the 
medieval period, are also to be found in the university edifice. 
A numismatical collection, now embracing about 8,000 coins, 
it is intended to make the basis of a,special museum which 
shall illustrate, by well-preserved specimens, the entire history 
of Greece, as also that of the principal other states of the 
ancient world. <A circular, requesting contributions of valuable 
coins from all parts of Europe and America, has been recently 
sent to a number of literary men in both hemispheres. Another 
and more important foundation, auxiliary to the university, is 
that of the astronomical observatory, built and fully equipped 
with instruments by the liberality of a single wealthy merchant 
residing in Austria. It crowns the summit of the former 
“ Hill of the Nymphs,” and commands an extensive view of the 
plain of Athens. 

We have devoted our attention hitherto exclusively to the 
university, or “ Panepistemion” as it is termed. Our view of 
that institution will not be complete without a glance at the 
inferior grades of schools which constitute a preparation for it. 
Fourts Series, Vout. XIV.—25 
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The gymnasia, corresponding in their character partly to our 
high schools and partly to our colleges, stand next in order. 
Here instruction is given not by lectures, but by recitations, and 
the attention of some of the most able and thorough teachers in 
Greece is devoted to their management. It is the intention of 
the government that there shall be at least one gymnasium in 
the capital of each of the ten nomes, or provinces, into which the 
kingdom is divided ; but as yet it has succeeded in establishing 
only seven gymnasia, of which two are in the city of Athens, 
and the remainder at Nauplia, Patree, and Tripolis, in Pelopon- 
nesus, at Lamia, on the borders of Turkey, and Hermopolis, on 
the island of Syra. There were recently 1,124 scholars in the 
gymnasia, taught by 50 professors. Their instructions do 
not comprehend philosophy and the sciences in general; but 
the study of the ancient classics, and of the Greek language in 
particular, is prosecuted as it is in most of our colleges. 

Next come the //edlenie schools, 79 in number, with 155 
teachers and assistants, and 5,342 scholars. And to those 
schools which are supported by government are to be added 
12 private schools of the same rank for boys, with 718 pupils, 
and 10 girls’ schools, with 900 pupils. Below these again are the 
demotic, or common schools, in which the rudiments of all 
science are imparted; of these there should be one in each 
demus, or canton. They number 458, with 533 teachers, and 
42,353 scholars of both sexes. The 32 private institutions of 
the same grade comprehend 42 teachers and 2,880 scholars. In 
some places there are primary, or reading schools, distinct 
from the demotic; they amount to 300 for the entire king- 
dom, and contain about 10,000 children. From the Report 
of the Minister of Public Instruction and Religion, made in the 
year 1859, from which the foregoing statement is drawn, it is 
seen that there were at the commencement of that year 64,061 
pupils attending 901 institutions of learning, and taught by 
over 1,200 teachers. The numbers are creditable and encour- 
aging for a kingdom which boasts little over a million inhabit- 
ants, and which has so recently entered upon a course of sys- 
tematic improvement. And it should not be forgotten that 
besides the series of educational establishments of which mention 
has been made, there are several which, from their peculiar char- 
acter, cannot be enumerated among them. For instance, there 
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is provision made for the theological training of candidates for 
orders, in four schools entirely distinct from the theological 
department of the university, and one hundred and four pupils 
were in attendance upon these. There are likewise agricultural, 
military, and polytechnic colleges, some of which have met 
with signal success. 










ADDITIONAL NorE.—Since the foregoing article went to press the Greek journals 
have brought us the intelligence of recent commotions, both in the university and 
the gymnasium of Athens, in consequence of which the government has ordered 
doth institutions to be temporarily closed. Intelligent Atheuians deplore the neces- 
sity of such a step, entailing upon many a student the loss of an entire year. The 
disturbances seem to be connected with the formidable rebellion which has 
broken out in Nauplia among the soldiers quartered in that important town. Un- 
happily, we have little reason to anticipate any advantage either to the cause of 
civilization or religion from the suecess of a movement headed by ambitious and 
bigoted demagogues. The Bishop of Mantinea, who stands convicted by common 
report of having taken an active part in it, of having sprinkled the conspirators 
with consecrated water, and administered the oath to them, is a prelate most 
decided in his hostility to evangelical religion and its advocates. When, by the exer- 
tions of the agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the sacred Scriptures 
had been distributed in the cells of the common prison of Tripolis, (Tripolitza,) in 
Arcadia, a year since, it was this false pastor who tore from the hands of the 
degraded convicts the pages of the Word of life which solaced their solitude and com- 
forted their troubled hearts. To such impiety he added hypocritical measures, in 
order to secure all the copies of the Bible which might have been bought by the 
peasantry of his diocese. From such a source can come no remedy for the 
evils of a bad administration of government and a worse system of religious 
















training. 









‘Art. IIL—THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 






TRANSLATED, ARRANGED, AND ANNOTATED. 










Acr (day) I. 
(Part) Scene I, (Chapter i, 2-4.) 


Tove. Fifth day before marriage. Morning. ; ‘ 
Persons. Shulammith, (the bride elect,) her attendants, and charioteer; in the dis- 

tanee Solomon, attendants, and companions. . a j 
Pracre. An eminence on the way to the Palace, overlooking the company awaiting. 








SHULAMMITH. 






2 May he kiss me with the kisses of his mouth.’ 

For better? are thy tokens of endearment than wine. 

1 That is, may our greetings be of the most affectionate and sincere character. 
2 Query. More exhilarating, intoxicating. 
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8 For odor thy ointment is excellent. 
Ointment poured forth is thy name; 
Therefore do the maidens love thee. 5 
(To her charioteer.) 
4 Move on.’ 
¢ 


LADIES AND ATTENDANTS, (to the charioteer.) 





After thee we will hasten.’ 





(Exeunt omnes.) 


(Part) Scene IT. (Chapter i, 4-8.) 


Time, Persons, anp Piace. A room in Solomon’s Palace, (the Harem)—Shulam- 
mith with the Ladies of the Harem taking a survey of the apartment. 


SHULAMMITH (to Ladies of Harem.) 


The king hath caused me to enter his chamber : 


LADIES OF HAREM, (apostrophizing Solomon.) 


Heartily will we rejoice and be glad in thee.’ 
We will remember thy tokens of endearment more than wine. 10 


SHULAMMITH, (aside.) 
Sincerely do they loye thee.‘ 
(To the Ladies.) 
5 Iam dark— 
LADIES, (interrupting.) 


Yet beautiful. 


SHULAMMITH, (not noticing or regarding the interruption.) 


O daughters of Jerusalem ! 
As are the tents of Kedar, 15 
As are these curtains® of Solomon. 
6 Ye will not look with delight upon me because I am swarthy; 
Because the sun hath scorched me. 
The sons of my mother were angry with me, they set me as 
keeper of the vineyards. 
My own vineyard, even my own I have not kept. 20 
(She pauses thoughtfully, and then proceeds.) 
7 Tell me, O thou that lovest my soul, 
Where thou feedest, 
Where thou causest thy flocks to lie down at noon ? 


1 Q.d. Draw me onward, let me advance, drive on. 

2 Q.d. Yes, proceed; we will follow after the chariot. 

*Sc. “OQ Solomon.” * Query. Referring to and affirming line 5, 

* Query. The tapestry round the walls of the rooms, or the curtains of the bed. 
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For why should I be as a vailed one,’ 
Near the flocks of thy companions. 


LADIES OF THE HAREM. 


8 If thou dost not thyself know, 
O most beautiful among women! 
Go thou thyself in the tracks of the flocks, 


Even feed thy kids near the tents of the shepherds.’ 
(Exeunt omnes.) 


(Part) Scene ITT. (Chapter i, 9-16; Chapter ii, 1-6.) 


Time. Fifth day before marriage. Evening. 

Prace. Room, door open, showing green grass-plot surrounded and enriched by 
costly and vealieaan flowers. 

Persons. Shulammith and Solomon, their respective attendants and Ladies of 
the Harem, all seated around near Shulammith and Solemon, 


SOLOMON, 


9 To a superb steed’ in the chariots of Pharaoh 
Do I compare thee, my spouse. 
10 Beautiful are thy cheeks with rows (of pearls.*‘) 
Thy neck with strings (of gemg.°) 
11 Bands of gold will we make for theé, 
With studs of silver. 


SHULAMMITH, (aside.) 


12 So long as that the king is in his divan® 
My spikenard diffuses its odor.” 

13 A bag of myrrh is my beloved to me, 
Between my breasts shall it lie. 


1 Q. d. Why like a harlot should I seek thee, etc. (Gen. xxxviii, 15.) 

2 Q.d. Assume the garb and occupation of a shepherdess, etc. It may be liter- 
ally understood as a direction to go (apparently on her own business, but really to) 
seek him in his accustomed place of business, ete., among the people. Kings are 
often compared to shepherds, (rouevec,) and their subjects to flocks. 

3" is here doubtless paragogic, points out superiority. Literally, ‘a mare.”’» 

*“The golden diadem binding the forehead, and dropping from each extremity 
of the polished temples a roleau of pearls, which, after traversing the cheeks, unite 
below the chin,” ete.—De Quincey, from Hartman, Toilette of a Hebrew Lady. 

’The Hebrew women wore necklaces composed of multiple rows of pearls or 
precious stones, or coral and golden chains, which fell down to the girdle.—Ib., 
and Bruyn’s Travels. 

* That is, the company of persons seated around the room. 

7 That is, I rejoice and am soothed as in the midst of peffumes, or, “the influ- 
ence of my attractions is increasingly great upon him.” 
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"4 14 To me is my beloved a cluster of alhenna 40 
Tn the vineyard of Engeddi. 





SOLOMON. 
15 Behold, thou art fair, my spouse ; 
Behold, thou art fair ; thine eyes are doves! 
SHULAMMITH. 
16 Behold, thou art nobly beautiful, my love, even a delight! 


Li f . . . 

Yea, more; our flower beds are vigorously putting forth their 

: leaves ; 45 
i@ Our carved work is of cypress : (She pauses.) 


[x ( Rising.) 


1 I am a narcissus of the field, 
A lily of the valley.’ 


t 
be SOLOMON, (also rising.) 


2 As the lily among thorns, 
So is my consort among the daughters. 50 
(He slowly retires.) 
SHULAMMITH, (musing.) 


3 As the citron-tree among the trees of the forest, 
So is my beloved among the youths. 





(To her Ladies.) (Exeunt Solomon and retinue.) 
In its deep shade I desire that I may sit down, 
nm And its fruit is sweet to my taste. 
im 4 He hath brought me to his house of wine, 55 
* And his banner over me is love.’ 
pe 5 Refresh me with confections,‘ 
% Revive me with citrons, 
ji For I am faint with love.5 
L 6 Would that his left arm were under my head, 60 
4 And his right arm were embracing me. 
y (Exeunt omnes.) 
ji + Q.d. And that is not all, for thou hast caused these flowers to spring forth, and 





these apartments to be thus elegantly carved and decorated for me. 
i * Q.d. I am unworthy ofall this, and of thee. I am but as a simple, unpretend- 
ing, humble flower from the open fields, a mere meadow flower. 

* That is, his love like a banner waves over me—is the cause of my submissive 
delight and obedient homage. 

* Cakes of grapes or raisins. 

* My love relaxes my powers; the strength of my affection produces faintnesa, 
and overcomes me with delicious softness. 
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Acr (day) II. 
(Part) Scene IT. (Chapter ii, 7-16.) 


Tre. Fourth day before marriage. Early morn. , 
Persons anp Prace. Shulammith in her chamber, the lattice closed: Solomon with- 


out (in the court?) under the Palace windows. 
SOLOMON, (without.) 
7 I adjure ye, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, by the antelopes, 
Or by the hinds of the field, 
That ye awake not, that ye arouse not the beloved until that 
she desire it.’ 
SHULAMMITH, (farting to the window.) 


8 The voice of my beloved ; 
Behold, he hath come !? 
Leaping upon the mountains, 
Springing upon the hills: 
My beloved is like a roe, 
Or a young antelope. 
Behold him standing behind our wall, 
Looking in at the windows ; 
Glancing through the lattice. 
My beloved addresses me, and says: 
“Rise, my consort, my fair one, and come away, 
For, lo, the winter is over; 
The rain hath passed by, hath ceased. 
The flowers appear upon the earth, 
The time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our grounds; 
The fig-tree ripens’ its winter-g®een figs,* 
And the vines are in blossom; they emit their fragrance. 
Arise ; come, my consort, my fair one, come away ; 
My dove, in the clefts® of the rock, in the secret places of 
the precipices 
Let me behold thy form,® 85 
Let me hear thy voice, 
For thy voice is sweet, and thy form is comely.” 


1 Or, ‘until she herself pleases.” 

Literally, ‘this (one) hath come;” or perhaps, “ Lo, here he comes,” ete. 

3 Literally, ‘ spices ;’’ that is, fills with its sweet aromatic juice. 

‘That is, figs that have hung on the trees over winter. 

5 Literally, “refuges,” “asylums.” 

*¢ Q.d. Thou art now hiding like a dove in the clefts of the rock, in the secret 
recesses of a precipice ; but show thyself now; let me see thee, ete. 
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SHULAMMITH, (modestly declining, asks as a favor.) 


15 Catch for us the foxes, 
The young foxes which destroy the vines, 
Even our vines when in blossom. 90 
16 My beloved is mine, and I am his ; 
Who delighteth’ in lilies. 
17 Until that the day breathes, 
And the shadows lengthen, 
Turn thon to the chase; be thou (in agility) like the roe, 95 
Or the young antelope upon the craggy mountains.* 
. (Exeunt omnes.) 


(Part) Scene IT, (Chapter iii, 1-4.) 


Tre. Fourth day before marriage. Late at night. 
Persons and Prace. Shulammith in her chamber laments the absence of Solomon,* 
who, since morning, has not visited her. 


SHULAMMITH, (sola.) 


1 Upon my couch in the night 
I may seek him whom my soul loveth. 
I may seek him and not find him. 
2 I will arise now and go round in the city; 100 
In the streets and in the broad ways 
Will I seek him whom my soul loveth. 
(She pauses as in reflection.) 
I might seek him and not find him. 
(Another pause.) 


3 The watchmen going theft rounds in the city would find me. 

(I might ask them,) “Saw ye him whom my soul loveth?” 105 
4 It might be little that I should pass from them* 

Until I should find him Whom my soul loveth. 

I would lay hold upon him and not let him go, 

Until that I had brought him to the house of my mother, 

Even unto the chamber of her that conceived me. 110 

(She retires to her couch.) 


1 Literally, ‘ feedeth.” 

2That he may not feel too keenly her refusal, she covertly suggests the even- 
ing interview. 

* Query. Was Solomon in the morning interview offended at her refusal to 
accompany him, and hence his absence ? or had he been belated in the chase? 

* That is, I might go but a little way from them before, ete. 
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Acr (day) TIT. 
(Part) Scene I. (Chapter iii, 5.) 


Tm. Third day before marriage. Early morn. 
Person AnD Pace. Solomon outside the Palace. 


SOLOMON, (without.) 


5 I adjure ye, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, by the antelopes, 
Or by the hinds of the field, 
That ye awake not, that ye arouse not the beloved until that she 
desire it! 
° (Receiving no response, Solomon withdraws.) 


(Part) Scene II. (Chapter iii, 6-11.) 


Time anv Piacr. Later in the forenoon. Shulammith looks from the window and 
beholds a palanquin approaching. 
Persons. Shulammith and Ladies of the Harem, 


SHULAMMITH. 


6 What’ is this ascending from the open country, 
Like columns’ of smoke ? 
The smoking incense of myrrh and frankincense 
From every (odoriferous) powder of the merchant. 


LADIES OF HAREM. 
7 Lo! it is his palanquin; Solomon’s own ;* 
Sixty mighty men surround it, 
Selected from among the heroes of Israel ; 
8 Every one of them grasping a sword, 
Expert in war ; each with his sword upon his thigh, 
Each one without fear, even at night. 


HULAMMITH. 
9 A palanquin ?4 , 


1“ Who,” more literally; but the gender of M&* shows the reference to be to the 
palanquin, (fem.,) and "72 (mas.,) is used doubtless as implying the person within 
it. The vehicle was one with which she seems not to have been very familiar. 
Its construction was perhaps peculiar, or it might be indistinctly seen by reason of 
distance, the fumes of the incense, or the crowd of retainers around it. 

2T conjecture nine to be here for the absolute, not construct form, and would 
translate, ‘“‘ Like columns is the smoke,”’ ete. 

8 That is, Solomon’s private palanquin, for his own special service. The ladies 
call it M2, 

“ si"Be is the name given it by Shulammith. I query now if this be not a 
name given it as well by the Canaanites or Phoenicians as by the Hebrews, while 
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LADIES OF THE HAREM. 


King Solomon made it for himself 125 
Out of trees from Lebanon. 
10 Its pillars hath he made’ of silver ; 
Its curtained canopy’ is of cloth of gold; 
Its seat is of purple ; 
Its central floor is delightfully tessellated* 130 
From (the looms of) the daughters of Jerusalem. 


SHULAMMITH. 
11 Go forth! Gaze, O daughters of Zion, at King Solomon, 
At the diadem wherewith his mother crowned him 
In the day of his espousals, 
Even in the day of his heart’s gladness.‘ 135 


( The Ladies go to take a view of the pageant, (from the terrace,) Shulammith remain- 
ing at the window.) 


(Part) Scene IIT, (Chapter iv, 1-8.) 


Tre. Late in the forenoon. Third day before marriage. 

Persons anp Piace. As Solomon draws nearer, Shulammith, in her desire to view 
the procession, unwittingly brings her person more into view, her vail also being 
slightly drawn aside, which, Solomon observing, causes a halt beneath the win- 
dow, and thus praises her beauty: 


SOLOMON. 


1 Behold, thou art beautiful, my consort; behold, thou art beau- 
tiful! 
Thine eyes are doves, 
(Looking out) from behind thy vail ;5 
Thy hair is like a flock of goats,® 
Which are descending from Mount Gilead ; 140 


fD!2 (v. 118) is strictly Hebrew; hence Shulammith seems not at first to have 
understood what they meant. Q.d. And now as I see it more clearly I understand you; 
it is a palanquin, called in our tongue BX. The root of this latter word is very 
widely disseminated, both in the Semitic and Indo-Germanic families. 

1 Query, Plated. 

x mp4, “sides,” (Ges. Lex.;) “sides and back,” (Analyt. Lex.;) avaxdcrov, 
(LXX;) “reclinatorium,” (Vulg.) Yet I cannot but think that the cloth spread 
over the wooden frame-work, and falling in folds all around, is intended, the root 
meaning ‘‘to spread,” “to strew,” etc. What more magnificent than cloth of gold 
for this purpose, for canopy and curtains ? 

* That is, covered with checkered carpet, lovely in color and arrangement. 

‘Or in (this) the day of his espousals. In (this) the day of his heart’s gladness. 

® Query. “Locks,” “tresses.’’ The root means: 1. To braid; 2. 7b cover. 

* Wavy, with dark, glistening, curling tresses. 
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2 Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep smoothly shorn,’ 
Which—all of them—are paired,’ and no one is bereft; 
3 Thy two lips are like a thread, 
And thy mouth lovely ; 
Like cuttings of pomegranates are thy cheeks 
Behind thy vail. 
4 Thy neck is like the tower of David, 
Built to support the armor ; * 
A thousand shields are suspended upon it,3 
All shields of mighty men ; 
5 Thy two nipples are like twin fawns of the antelope, 
Delighting themselves in lilies ; 
6 Until that the day breathes past, 
And the shadows lengthen, 
I shall betake myself to the mountains of myrrh, 
And to the hill of frankincense. 
(He pauses as in meditation.) 
7 Thou art altogether beautiful, my consort, 
And there is not a blemish in thee! 
8 O that with me, from Lebanon, my spouse, 
With me from Lebanon, thou wouldst come and look,‘ 160 
(Wouldst look‘) from the top of Amana, 
From the summit of Shenir and Hermon, 
From the lions’ den, 


And from the leopard mountains. 
(Exeunt Solomon and retinue, Huxeunt omnes.) 


156 


(Part) Scene IV. (Chapter iv, 9-16; v, 1.) 


Tre anv Prace. Third day before marriage. Evening; apartment of Shulam- 


mith. 
Persons. Shulammith and Ladies of the Harem. Solomon and his retinue, or com- 


panions. 
SOLOMON. 


9 Thou hast carried captive my heart,® my sister spouse, 
With one of thine eyes hast thou taken my heart, 


1Tt is not difficult to see the appositeness of this figure. What can better 
express the beauty and regularity of a good set of teeth than a distant view of a flock 
of white sheep, as, close one after the other, they wind up a steep bank from the 
river where just washed, their healthy soundness being indicated by their non- 
bereavement—“ pairs.” 2 Literally, “twins.” 


3 That is, as trophies of conquest. ‘Or, “take a survey.” 
* Literally, ‘thou hast hearted me ;”’ that is, thou hast taken from me my heart, 


seized upon my affections. Compare our idiom, “ He barked the tree ;” that is, he 
stripped the bark off the tree. 


165 
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With a single strand of thy neck chain.’ 
10 How pleasant are thy tokens of endearment, my sister spouse, 

How much more excellent thy tokens of endearment than 

wine, 

And the odor of thy unguents than all aromatics! 170 

11 Liquid myrrh do thy lips distill, my spouse! 
Honey and milk are under thy tongue; 
The odor of thy garments is like the fragrance of Lebanon ; 

12 A garden inclosed’ is my sister spouse ; 

A fountain shut up—a fountain sealed. 175 
13 Thy offshoots’ form a garden of pomegranates, 

With fruits most precious. 

Al-henna with spikenard, 
14 Spikenard and saffron—calamus and cinnamon, 

With all the trees of frankincense, 180 

Myrrh and aloes; 

With all the best of the spices. 
15 A fountain of gardens, 

A well of living waters, 

Which flows from Lebanon.‘ 185 

16 Awake, O north wind! and come, O south breeze! 

Breathe upon my garden, and let its spices flow out! 


SHULAMMITH. 


My love shall enter his garden, 
And shall eat his most precious fruit. 


SOLOMON. 


1 Should I enter my garden, my sister spouse, 190 
I would pluck my myrrh with my balsam, 
I would eat my honeycomb with my honey, 
I would drink my wine with my milk. 
(Then would I say,) “ Eat, comrades! 


Drink and be merry, beloved ones!” 195 
(Exeunt omnes.) 


1Q.d. “Thy slightly-opened vail suffers only a part of thy fair countenance to 
be seen. Yet that small part, though but a cheek or an eye, ravishes my heart; 
yea, when the still smaller opening of thy vail suffers but a single link of thy neck- 
lace to be seen, that single link partly inclosing thy beauteous neck fills me with 
rapture.” 

* Query. Thou art so inclosed in thy vail that thy delightful person is not 
visible, etc. 
* Literally, “sprouts ;” Eng. vers., “plants.” 
* That is, pure and refreshing as a mountain spring or stream. 
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Act (day) IV. 
(Part) Scene I. (Chapter v, 2-16, and vi, 1-8.) 


Tre AnD Pace. Second day before marriage. Morning, Shulammith’s chamber. 
Persons. Shulammith, Ladies, Attendants. ; 


SHULAMMITH, (recounting her dream.) 
I slept, but my heart was awake.’ 
(Methought I heard with rapture) 
The voice of my beloved, as knocking,’ (he said :) 
“Open unto me, my sister, my consort, my dove, my in- 
nocent, 
For my head is full of dew, 200 
My forelocks are full of the dew-drops of night.” 
(I replied :) “Ihave put off my garments, 
How shall I clothe myself? 
I have washed my feet, why should I soil them ?” 
My beloved withdrew his hand from the door-way,’ 
And my bosom heaved with tender regret for him. 
I myself arose to open to my beloved, 
And my hands distilled myrrh, 
And the myrrh overflowed from my fingers 
Upon the handles of the bolt. 
I myself opened to my beloved ; 
But my beloved had turned away, had departed ; 
My soul went forth to speak with him ;* 
I sought him, but found him not; 
I called him, but he answered me not. 
The watchmen going their rounds in the city smote 
wounded me, 
Took my vail from upon me ; 
Thus did the watchmen of the walls, 
I adjure ye, O ye daughters of Jerusalem,— 
Would that ye would find my beloved! 
What will ye say to him % 
(Say to him) That I am faint with love. 


1That is, my imagination was awake; affections and thought active; that is, I 
dreamed. With them the heart was the seat of the mind. 

2 Or, “The voice of my beloved while he knocked,” ete. 

5 Literally, “hole.’’ Query, ‘‘key-hole.” The idea is that he withdrew from the 
door, or perhaps ceased to try the latch. - 

*Or, “I went forth to speak to him.” 

§ Q.d. “Do you ask what you shall say to him when you find him? say,” ete. 
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LADIES. 


9 What is thy beloved above another beloved, 
Most beautiful among women ! 
That thou dost thus adjure us ? 225 


SHULAMMITH. 


10 My beloved is dazzlingly fair and ruddy ; 
Illustriously conspicuous among ten thousand : 
"ta 11 His head’ is like pure gold, 
. His forelocks are like waving branches,’ 
: Black as a raven; 230 
12 His eyes are like doves by the rivers of waters, 
Bathing® in milk, 








. Sitting by full streams; 
f 13 His cheeks are as beds of spice,‘ 
‘ Beds of aromatics ; 235 


His lips are as lilies, 

Dropping down liquid myrrh ; 
14 (Upon) his hands are rings of gold, 

Set with gems of Tarshish ; 

His body-vest is as of wrought ivory, 240 
Covered with sapphires ; 

ee 15 His limbs are like columns of white marble, 

Founded upon bases of pure gold ;° 





His appearance is like Lebanon, 

as! Elegant as its cedars ; 245 
soy 16 His palate is sweets, 

te And his whole person is loveliness ; 

Be This is my beloved; yea, this is my consort, 
oe 


of O ye daughters of Jerusalem! 
ee 
. LADIES. 
re 

: 1 Whither can thy beloved have gone, 250 
t 2 . 

& O fairest among women ? 

s Whither can thy beloved have turned ? 

PS (Tell us) that with thee we may seek him. 
a 

F 4 1 Query. His head-piece ; that is, his helmet. 

oy 2That is. like pendulous, flexible boughs. 

Vy * Washing, laving themselves; the pupils surrounded by milky whiteness. 


je * Perhaps the balsam plant. 
®Shoes embroidered with gold. 
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SHULAMMITH. 


2 My beloved may have descended to his garden, 
To the beds of balsam plants, 
To delight in his garden, 
And to gather lilies. 

3 I am my beloved’s, and mine is my beloved, 


Who delighteth in lilies. 
(Exeunt.) 


(Part) Scene IT, (Chapter vi, 4-12, and vii, 1.) 


Tre. Second day before marriage. Evening. 
Persons aNpD Piace. Shulammith and Ladies. Solomon and attendant retinue. 
Apartment of Shulammith. 


SOLOMON. 


4 Thou art beautiful, my spouse, as Tirzah ; 
Comely as Jerusalem, 
Terrible as an army with banners! 
5 Turn away thine eyes from me, 
For they overcome me; 
Thy hair is like a flock of goats,’ 
Which are descending from Mount Gilead ; 
6 Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep smoothly shorn, 
Which are coming up from the washing-place, 
Which, all of them, are paired, 
And no one js bereft ; 
7 Like cuttings of pomegranates are thy cheeks, 
Behind thy vail ; 
8 Sixty are they —the queens— 
And eighty are the concubines, 
And the damsels innumerable ; 
9 She only is my dove, my perfect ; 
She, her mother’s only one,* 
She, the delight of her parent. 
The daughters of Jerusalem saw her, 
The queens and the concubines, and they (thus) praised 
her :* 280 


1Or, “Terrible as bannered ranks;” that is, formidable, conquering, victorious 
over every heart. Query. “ Dazzling.” 

2 See line 139, et seq. 

3 Literally, ‘‘she alone (only) is to her mother;” that is, her mother’s darling, not 
her only daughter. (See line 364.) 

« Extolled,” or ‘they thus uttered her praises.” 
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10 “ Who is this that looketh forth as the morning, 
Fair as the moon, brilliant’ as the sun, 
Terrible as (an army) with banners ?” 
11 To a garden of filberts I had descended,’ 
To look at? the verdure of the brookdale, 285 
To see whether the vine had blossomed, 
Whether the pomegranate flowered ; 
12 Suddenly, unawares* 
I placed myself 
In the chariot of my generous people. 290 
(Shulammith rises, and turns to retire.) 


COMPANIONS OF SOLOMON, (the 37732 a2 t) 


1 Return, return, O Shulammith! 
Return, return, and let us feast (our eyes) upon thee! 


LADIES. 
How will ye feast (your eyes) upon Shulammith ? 
COMPANIONS OF SOLOMON, 


As upon the mazes® of the heavenly host! 
(Exeunt.) 


Act (day) V. 
(Part) Scene I, (Chapter vii, 2-6.) 


True. First day before marriage. Morning. 
Psrsons anD Piace. Shulammith—Ladies of Harem. Shulammith’s apartment. 


LADIES. 
2 How beautiful are thy feet 295 
(Describing Shulammith’s dress.) 

1* Clear.” 

2 Does he here answer the question, “‘ Where have you been?” 

8 Contemplate ; (meditate upon.) 

* Literally, “I knew not—my soul set me—chariots of a 33) 23.” This is a 
very difficult passage. Gesenius renders it: “I knew not—my soul made 
me as the chariots of a princely train,” thus making 9 in "39 paragogic on const. 
sing., a very dubious expedient. The meaning, I apprehend, to be this: that at the 
remembrance of her charms, while making the inspection referred to, sudden desire 
so overwhelmed him, that in a kind of dreamy and confused unconsciousness as to 
the attractiveness and beauty of everything around him, almost unconscious of what 
he did, he, under a sudden and vehement impulse, ascended the chariot, and with 
his generous (willing) retainers or companions hastened to the presence of the 
object of his absorbing affections. It might perhaps be rendered, “I knew not 
(tmconscious) my soul (vehement desire) made me (sc. to hasten to thee more swiftly 
than move) the chariots of my willing people, (retainers or companions.”’) 

6 Literally, “dances;” (root 577, to whirl;) Eng., whirlings, intricacies, mazes. 
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In these shoes,’ O generous daughter ; 
Thy drawers’ are (worked) like a necklace, 
The work of an artist’s hands; 
3 Thy girdle’ clasp is like a round goblet, 
Which is full of wine ;* 
Thy body-vest is like a sheaf of wheat, 
Bound round with lilies ; 
4 Thy two breasts are like two twin fawns, the twins of the 
antelope ; 
5 Thy neck is like a tower of ivory ; 
Thine eyes like the pools of Heshbon, 305 
Near the gate of Bath-rabbim. 
6 Thy nose is like the tower® of Lebanon, 
Which looketh toward Damascus ; 
Thy head is like to Carmel;® 
The tresses of thy head are as woven purple ;’ 310 


The king is fettered by the locks.® 
(Eaeunt.) 


(Part) Scene II, (Ohapter vii, 7-14, and viii, 1-3.) 


Trwe. Day before marriage. Evening. , 
Persons AnD Prace. Solomon, Shulammith, and respective attendants, in Shulam- 


mith’s apartment. 
SOLOMON. 


7 How fair, yea, how sweet art thou, 
My beloved, with delights! 

8 This thy stature resembles the palm-tree, 
And thy breasts are like clusters of dates. 

9 I said: “I will ascend the palm, 
I will lay hold upon its branches.” 

And let now thy breasts be as clusters of the vine, 

And the odor of thy breath? as (the fragrance) of citrons. 


! Slippers that covered the entire foot are still to be seen on many of the princi- 
pal figures on the monuments of Persepolis. 

? Literally, ‘‘ Thigh concealers.” 

* Or, “ buckle.” 

* That is, set with rubies. 

® Query. From which the watchers (the eyes) look toward Damascus. May not 
this, however, refer to the buttress of the tower on the Damascus side? 7 

*That is, rising like that mountain in shape, and rough with jewels as that 
mountain is with protuberances. ‘ 

7 Or, “ The plaiting of thy head (hair) is like braids of purple.” 

8“ Curls,” “ tresses,” or “ braided hair’’—fascinated, captivated thereby. 

® Literally, “Odor of thy nose,” by metonomy for ‘Odor of thy breath.” 

Fourtrnu Series, Vor. XIV.—26 
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10 And let thy palate’ be as excellent wine flowing straight to 
my beloved, 320 
Gently stealing 9’er the lips of sleepers. 


SHULAMMITH, (aside.) * 


11 Lam my beloved’s, 
And upon me is his desire.’ 


SOLOMON. 





12 Come, my beloved, let us go to the fields ; 
Let us pass the night m the hamlets ;% 325 
3 13 At early morn let us go to the vineyards ; 
* Let us examine whether the vine puts forth, or its blossoms 
rf open, 
o BD Whether the pomegranates flower ; 
There will I give my loves‘ to thee. 
14 The mandrakes diffuse their odor, 330 
And above our portals all most delicious (fruits)— 
The new as well as the old— 
' For thee, my love, have I laid in store. 


SHULAMMITH, 


a 


O that thou wert to me as a brother, 

Sucking the breasts of my mother ; 335 
Should I find® thee without I might kiss thee,’ 

Yet would they not contemn me. 


1 “Salutations, greetings, etc.,” ametonymical expression. This most difficult pas- 
sage (320 and 321) is variously rendered. Gesenius, “Thy palate is like sweet wine 
flowing straight to my beloved; gently stealing o’er the lips of sleepers.”’ Park., 
“As good wine causes the lips of those that sleep to mutter or murmur, (as in 
dreams.”) The LX X and Vulgate read DoD), “teeth,” instead of B°JW", “sieepers.” 
We have given substantially the rendering of Gesenius, but would suggest never: 
theless the following: 

“Let thy salutation be as excellent wine, flowing on account of my love to the upright, 
Moving the lips of sleepers ;”" 
that is, let the kiss with which thou shalt salute me be as cheering and exhilarat- 
ing as the excellent wine, which, on account of my regard for them, I give to the 
upright; yea, let it be such as would move even the lips of sleepers with delight, 
er would move even the lips of sleepers to respond, so thrilling and hearty, yet 
gentle be the touch of thy lips. (See also line 246 as to “ palate,” and 336.) 





‘ 4 Pa 2 That is, his affections are fixed upon me. 3 Or, “ villages.” 
im i ‘715, tokens of efidearment or affection. 
a cd 5 Or, “doors,” “‘ gates.” Query. In a store-room over the gate. 
hi ot * Or, meet. 7 Has this any bearing upon line 320, etc. ? 





ad 
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2 I might conduct thee, 
I might bring thee to the house of my mother (who) brought 
me up;' 
I might give thee to drink of spiced wine, 340 
Of wine of the pomegranate. 
( Aside.) (‘She rises to retire.) 
3 (Yea,) his left arm might be under my head, 
And his right arm might embrace me. 
(Ezeunt.) 


Acr (day) VI. 


(Part) Scene I, (Chapter viii, 4.) 


Tre. Marriage day—Early morning. 
Person anp Prace. Solomon, without the Palace or Harem, 


SOLOMON, 


4 I adjure ye, O ye daughters of Jerusalem! 
Why should ye awake, why should ye arouse 345 
My beloved until she herself pleases ? 
(No one appearing Solomon withdraws.) 


(Part) Scene II. (Chapter viii, 5-12.) 


Tre. Later in the day, after the consummation of the marriage ceremonies, 
Persons anv Pacer. Ladies in the Palace—Solomon and Shulammith approaching 
—Attendants in the distance. 


LADIES. 


5 Who is this coming up from the open field, 


Leaning? upon her beloved ? 
(Solomon and Shulammith continue to approach, conversing as follows :) 


SHULAMMITH. 


Under the citron-tree® did I arouse thy (love ;) 
There thy mother gave me thy pledge ; 350 
There she that bore thee pledged thee (to me 5) 


1 Query. ‘“‘My nurse” or “teacher ;” but better as we have given it. Attend- 
ing to the gender, and supplying the pronominal subject, removes the difficulty in 
this word. : 

2 Or, “supported by.” 

® Query. Had Solomon first accidentally seen Shulammith seated under a citron- 
tree, and thus his love been first aroused? Did this lead to an overture through 
the queen-mother, and a pledge on her part in behalf of the king ? (Compare 1 Kings 
ii, 11-25.) 
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6 Place me as a seal upon thy heart, 
As a seal upon thine arm; 
For fierce as death is love, 855 
Unyielding as the grave is jealousy ; 
Its flames are flames of fire, the fire of Jehovah.’ 
7 Many waters cannot avail to quench true love, 
And rivers of water cannot wash it away. 
If a man would give all the wealth of his house for (true) 
love 860 
They would thoroughly despise it. 


(She pauses.) 
8 We have a younger sister,* 
And her breasts are immature. 
What shall we do for our sister 
In the day when inquiry is made for her? 365 


SOLOMON. 


9 If she be a wall,* 
We will build upon her a turret of silver ;* 
And if she be a door, 
We will surround her with boards of cedar.® 


SHULAMMITH, (musing aside.) 


10 I am a wall, 370 
And my breasts like towers ; 
Therefore was I in his eyes as a finder of peace ;’ 
(Yet was I not without a dower of value, for) 
11 Solomon hatli a vineyard near Baal-Hamon, 
He intrusted that vineyard to keepers ; 375 
A man brought for its fruits a thousand shekels of silver. 
(And not less valuable than this is my dower, for) 


1 Lightning. 

? As if to turn aside the mind from the subject of jealousy Shulammith resumes 
the conversation, introducing as a subject what was naturally suggested by her 
own marriage. ‘ 

* That is, if she be without protection, beauty, etc. Turrets were both for orna- 
ment and protection. 

* That is, we will supply the lack of personal attractions by wealth. 

* That is, attractive ; an open way to pleasure, and (query) too easy of access. 

* That is, we will render her still more attractive by means of ornaments and 
perfumes, not by means of this enlarged dower, and will surround her with pro- 
tective and restraining influences. 

7 Or, “prosperity ;” that is, as one who would bring prosperity. 
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12 My vineyard, that which was personally mine own, 
(Is worth’) a thousand, O Solomon, to thee, 
Though two hundred belong to the keepers of its fruit. 380 
(Enter companions and retainers of Solomon equipped for the chase.) 


SOLOMON, (catching the words “ vineyard,” ‘‘ fruits,” etc., and seeing his associates 
assembled and impatient for the chase.) 
13 O thou that dwellest in the gardens,’ 
My associates are hearkening for thy voice ;° 
Let me also hear it. 


SHULAMMITH. 


14 Fly,* my love, and be thou like a roe, or a young antelope, 


Upon the mountains of aromatics. 
(EZzeunt omnes.) 





Art. IV.—ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


THE early part of the present century gave to England and 
the world two remarkable women, Charlotte Bronté and Eliza- 
beth Barrett. The latter was born in London in 1809; the 
former in 1816 at Thornton, in Yorkshire. Elizabeth looked 
out first upon the fog, smoke, and din of the metropolis; Char- 
lotte made her earliest acquaintance with the flowers and fields. 
Their other circumstances and their subsequent experiences 
were not less unlike. Elizabeth Barrett was reared, if not in 
affluence, at least in circumstances far removed from the pres- 
sure of want; and although some of her life was passed in the 
country, the greater part was spent in Londen, where, amid 
the assiduities of her friends, she struggled with failing health 
and accomplished her extraordinary literary labors. Charlotte 
was the daughter of a Yorkshire curate, and her road lay 


1 Or, “nets ;’’ that is, “its net profits are,’’ etc. 

2 Or query, O thou that dwellest in thought; that is, whose thoughts are occupied 
with gardens, fruits, vineyards, etc. 

3 “Command,” “ permission,”——“‘to give the word to go.” 

‘@Q.d. Away, then, I give the word—fly, show thy superiority, thy agility in 
the chase. 
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through poverty and self-denial. By turns a charity scholar, a 
teacher, a governess, and in all circumstances a sharer in the 
lowly fortunes of her family, she, too, constantly wrought in 
the tields of literature. But the two spirits were so akin that, 
by however different paths, they could not fail to meet upon 
the planes of fame. The comparison and contrast is instruct- 
ive, as showing at once the power and weakness of merely 
external circumstances. The last is indicated by the fact that 
they both attained the highest rank hitherto among women, 
while the first is shown by the different moulds into which their 
minds have run. The temper and spirit is the same—the forms 
are diverse. Elizabeth Barrett was the profounder student and 
deeper thinker; Charlotte Bronté the closer observer and more 
accurate reflector. Consequently the poetess*-was more imagin- 
ative and metaphysical ; the novelist more practical and descrip- 
tive. The first said what she thought and felt; the second 
described what she saw and experienced. Elizabeth, though 
by no means unobservant of nature, had comparatively few 
opportunities to be conversant with what she was formed to 
love. Charlotte was in constant contact with natural objects, 
which she saw in a kind of phantasmagoria of strange human 
experiences, and of which she preserved an accurately drawn 
though sometimes wierdly-shaded outline. Of the two, Eliza- 
beth loved pure nature most, as her poetic tendency evinces ; 
and the charming scraps of observation and feeling which her 
works afford show what a garland would have adorned every 
page if she had lived among lakes, forests, and fields. She 
said ; 

I dwell amid the city ever. 

The great humanity which beats 

Its life along the stony streets, 

Like a strong and unsunned river 


In a self-made course, 
I sit and hearken while it rolls. 


But she longed for another scene : 


I am gone from the peopled town ! 
For now another sound, another vision 
My soul’s senses have. 

O’er a hundred valleys deep, 

Where the hills’ green shadows sleep. 
** X* 7 


* * 
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I have traveled, I have found 
The silent, lone, remembered ground. 


Alas! that all development seems destined in this world to 
be unsymmetrical. These women were gloriously enlarged 
spiritually, but they were physically dwarfed, and by various 
disabilities of heritage and circumstance were clogged while 
they lived, and cut off in their prime. Will the time ever 
return—that “statelier Eden” again—when the advanced spirit 
and the redeemed body shall be rematched in this world, to be 
sweetest music to noblest words? If so, it will certainly be by 
the cultivation of the nobler part, which, by the very law that 
lies under the being of God—the devotement of the stronger to 
the weaker—will lift up its earthly adjunct to sit with it on its 
high places. A genuine spiritual growth in both or either sex 
will lead to those physical reformations, without which such 
lights as those of Elizabeth Barrett and Charlotte Bronté are 
like flaming lamps in lanterns of tissue. 

There can be no hesitation in assigning the rank of these 
two women in advance of their sex. Hannah More belonged 
to a past century. But were she now living she would form no 
exception; while Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mit- 
ford, Mrs. Jameson, and even the highly endowed author of 
Adam Bede, must be acknowledged, notwithstanding their vari- 
ous powers, to occupy a lower rank. For maturity of thought, 
breadth of observation, acuteness of perception, inductive 
strength, and that insight and grasp of mind which gives the 
utmost availability to love of truth, and without which these 
qualities are but latent forces, Elizabeth Barrett and Charlotte 
Bronté are peerless both in old and modern times. The evi- 
dence of superiority in the spiritual realm, so far as that realm 
is open to us, is not to be found in fitful flashes of the mind, 
but in a continuous and increasing light. This is true, there- 
fore, of genius; and the test establishes the superiority of these 
twinned spirits. There are moderate minds that preserve their 
low level through life, and in writing many books, if they do 
not rise above it, neither do they sink much below. But there 
are no other examples within our knowledge of literary women 
who, starting from so high a point as that of either Miss Bar- 
rett or Miss Bronté, have not only fully sustained tbeir flight, 
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but, when they departed, soared out of sight instead of sinking 
earthward, and left us to wonder at what they would have 
attained could the physical mechanism have sustained its spir- 
itual incumbent. 

It is not our purpose to pursue the comparison of these beau- 
tiful souls. Our present duty is with the life and genius of 
Elizabeth Barrett, wife of Robert Browning. And, first, as to 
her life. 

The materials for her biography are almost as meager as for 
that of Shakspeare. A few facts and dates, an occasional note or 
reminiscence, are all that we have. She began to write when 
but ten years old, and soon after for the periodicals; published 
a book of poems, “An Essay on Mind” and others, when 
about seventeen ; “ Prometheus Bound” followed when she was 
in her twenty-third year, and “The Seraphim” in her twenty 
eighth. These publications were accompanied by numerous 
other pieces, some of which, as “Isabel’s Child,” are worthy 
of her maturer genius. The “Essay on Mind” and “ Prome- 
theus Bound” she subsequently withdrew from the bookseller’s 
shelves, and they are now to be found with difficulty. Although 
remarkable as the work of early youth, their withdrawal is not 
to be regretted. A new translation of “Prometheus Bound” 
better satisfied her maturer critical taste, and now appears in 
all the editions of her works. About the year 1838, when 
twenty-seven years old, her health, always extremely delicate, 
was suddenly endangered by the bursting of a blood-vessel. 
Her life, indeed, hung by the frailest thread, and her condition 
was rendered trebly critical by a stunning domestic aftiliction. 
This was the loss of her brother, who was drowned while visit- 
ing her in Devonshire, where she had been painfully conveyed 
for the benefit of her health. She returned to London soon 
after and kept her chamber for years. It was in this seclusion 
and in these circumstances of disability and suffering that she 
made those remarkable attainments in classical study which so 
enlarged and strengthened her mind and enriched her subse- 
quent writings. She became an expert in several languages, 
especially Hebrew, Greek, and German; and contributed a series 
of learned and appreciative articles on the early Christian poets 
to the “Atheneum.” The first full edition of her poems was 
published in 1844, the second in 1850; the first part of “Casa 
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Guidi Windows” in 1848, and the second in 1851; and 
“Aurora Leigh,” her most famous and characteristic work, in 
1856. Her marriage with Robert Browning took place in 
1846, just as the leaves were falling; her only son was born in 
1849; and she died at Florence, where she had lived with her 
husband most of the fifteen years of their united life, on the 
19th of June, 1861. 

If Elizabeth Barrett Browning had been a little less endowed 
with self-reliance, and had cultivated a somewhat lower stand- 
ard of love and duty, the world would have been fill enough 
of the rumor of her feelings and doings. Moderate minds, 
with inordinate expectations and self-appreciation, generally 
contrive to make an abundant clatter. Selfish and sentimental 
hearts, handling tenderly their own diseased conditions, and 
calling the world to witness how sore they are, and how unap- 
preciated, attract a wide attention and absorb a large sympa- 
thy. They live for themselves, they do all things to be seen of 
men, and, verily, they have their reward. But it is otherwise 
with heroic spirits. Zhey live and work for others, and chal- 
lenge no observation. Their reward is not of the present time 
or sphere. Who would have it otherwise? At any rate, in the 
constitution of the universe it cannot be otherwise. It is a 
common cause of lamentation that the great benefactors of 
humanity rarely enjoy the fruit of their self-denials. Is this 
true? Is God unfaithful to ferget them and their labor of 
love? Is the applause of the multitude their reward? Nay, 
verily ; they are not so to be put off. They have worked for 
higher wages, and a righteous retributer will not give them 
“their good things in this world.” This world is a nursery of 
children, who fret at discipline and cry for things that are hurt- 
ful; they are not grateful when their desires are thwarted, and 
they cannot discern kindness in the rod or cure in the cup of 
bitterness. Those who flatter neither the world-children nor 
themselves are content, in virtue of the greatness that inspires 
them, to wait for the maturer gratitude of those for whom they 
labored. They look down from heaven and get the incense of 
their fame when time, that never repudiates a true word or 
work, has set its seal upon oe did, and the children of 
those who neglected or derided them hang grateful garlands on 
their monuments. 
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Mrs. Browning was not in pursuit of fame. She aimed to 
realize the aspirations of her soul. There was never a purer, 
tenderer, or more loving heart. She saw through the husks of 
things with a glance. She felt that she lived, in common with 
the race, on the surface, and that there were unfathomed depths 
of lite and obligation beneath. Or, to change the figure, she 
felt that upon this hollow-sounding crust we stand with leaden- 
loaded feet, and that an infinite azure spreads away above us 
in which we might forever expatiate. Having such love and 
such insight, she could neither trifle with herself nor flatter 
others. Life had no worth except for what it might produce. 
She lived in eternity. Spiritualities were all about her, and as 
she came closer to them the “ vesture of decay ” became thinner 
until it scarcely could be said to “close her in.” So, when she 
died, it was as when one drops the night-dress to be robed for 
the day. To an eye so ethereal as hers men and women were 
little seen in their flesh and blood, and their avocations and 
relations were only important as they bore upon spiritual 
growth and destiny. Gain was nothing, truth everything. 
Fame was too frail a bubble even for a plaything, but honesty 
and “a conscience void of offense” were “better than life.” 
Meanness, oppression, and lust, though backed by imperial 
power and wealth, were simply hateful and devilish; but faith 
and charity, though lowly as violets, were lovely, heavenly, and 
eternal. With these views, and an irrepressible upward long- 
ing and striving for worthy attainment and culture, there was 
no chance for that kind of fame which springs from popularity 
and cumbers the world with worthless biographies. It never 
occurred to Elizabeth Barrett to measure her value or to be 
careful of her fame. She was not engaged conserving her rep- 
utation, or manufacturing or saving materials for volumes of 
“table-talk.” Like Shakspeare, of whom, among all women, 
she was the intellectual counterpart, she abode alone, noise- 
lessly revolving in the upper sphere, unobserved of the earth- 
bound busy-bodies who make biography. 

Her marriage confirmed this heroic heedlessness of approba- 
tion. It was the reward of her faith In love, and of her loyalty 
to her unfound husband, to okgain a perfect union; and as she 
would uncomplainingly have adjourned her heart’s longing to 
the compensations of Heaven if she had remained unmated 
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here, so, being satisfied with love, she left the fact unheralded 
in her writings by those protestations in which the deep-sighted 
see little more than excuses for the superficiality of affection. 
The more Elizabeth Barrett’s soul expanded in the sunlight of 
love the more sacred became her inner life; and while she 
abounded in charity, and gathered from her serenity a strength 
disproportioned to her physical weakness, there was less and 
less for the curious world to mark in her external life. Such 
a love and such a union as that of Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning is the rarest and most sacred experience in the 
world. We approach it reverently; yet it is so beautiful 
and suggestive, that one of the most valuable lessons of her 
life would be lost if we passed it wholly by. In remarking 
briefly upon it, and in recalling circumstances of more, or 
less publicity, we take occasion to insert a fact or two not 
generally known, and somewhat contradictory of the received 
impression, but derived from members of the immediate family 
of the poet. 

Although not directly relevant, it may be of interest to advert, 
first, to the death of Miss Barrett’s brother. It occurred, as before 
stated, in Devonshire, and about four years before the acquaint- 
ance of Robert Browning with his future wife. While Elizabeth 
was slowly gathering health in the country, and gaining a new 
life from the congenial influences of nature, her brother, whom 
she loved, came down to see her. In the intervals of his visits 
to her sick room he entered with great zest, and probably little 
skill, into the rural amusements likely to attract a city youth. 
One day he went boating with an acquaintance, but returned 
not. The day passed, and the night, and another day, until 
the fear deepened into certainty that both were drowned. The 
boat came to shore empty, but all search was for a long time 
unsuccessful. Elizabeth was overwhelmed. Her slight frame 
was inadequate at its best to answer the requirements of her 
- mind and heart; but now, depleted and exhausted, it could not 
bear its part, and she came near insanity. She blamed herself 
bitterly as the cause of his death; for she said that, if she had 
not been in the world she would not have been sick, and if she 
had not been sick he would not have come to Devonshire and 
lost his life through love of her. Who has not heard a woman 
so accuse herself? Indulging such reproaches, Elizabeth spent 
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hours, and even days, at the window which looked toward the 
lake, and nothing but the judicious enforcement of her family 
saved her mind from wreck. They took her back to London, 
and by various appliances diverted her until her-soul rose 
superior to its despair, and she applied herself to study. Never 
was mental work done under greater disadvantages, and her 
example stands as a perpetual reproach and encouragement. 
Never was the sustaining power of a subjective will more sig- 
nally shown. She was soon, however, to have external aid, 
and her exhausted vitality to be fed from a lamp that had oil 
to spare. It may be added, what she never knew, that her 
brother’s body was found several weeks after his disappearance, 
but so disfigured as to be recognized only by its clothing. Her 
friends feared to make the fact known at first, and it never 
came to be mentioned to her. 

Truth requires, also, the contradiction of the pretty story that 
obtains, as to the first acquaintance of Robert Browning with his 
future wife. It runs that the poet, charmed—as he well might 
be, and in fact was—with the aptitude of her compliment, when 
she referred to his book, “Bells and Pomegranates,” in the 
couplet, 

Or from Browning some “ Pomegranate,” which, if cut deep down the middle, 

Showed a heart within blood-tinctured, of a veined humanity, 


called upon her, and being shown, by a blundering servant, 
into her sick room, came out her lover. In her father’s house, 
guarded by every possible solicitude, no such intrusion into her 
chamber could possibly have occurred. The facts are these: 
A relative of Miss Barrett, who knew Browning, directed his 
attention to the couplet, and stating that the writer was a 
retiring girl and an invalid, and would probably be gratified 
by knowing that her admiration for the poet was appreciated, 
asked him to write her a note of acknowledgment. Any one’ 
who has made the acquaintance of Mrs. Browning, through her 
writings, will see at once how far the author of “Aurora Leigh” 
would be from any complicity with this well-meant hint, or 
from the sudden abandonment of her affections even to such 
a kingly soul as Robert Browning. The poet readily promised 
to write the note, but neglected and forgot it until again 
reminded; when he called at Mr. Barrett’s house in person, 
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and with the usual ceremony in such cases, received an intro- 
duction to the lady.. The call was repeated, by invitation ; 
mutual liking ripened into love, and they were married two 
years after. 

Robert Browning was physically the very opposite of the 
woman with whom his soul was perfectly in unison, with whom 
he lived so happily a little more than fifteen years, and from 
whom he is now separated only by a film of time and space. 
In course of time a child was born to them in Florence—only 
one, as is so often the limit of the issue of such a perfect 
union—and, as is equally characteristic, of exceeding beauty. 
The passers-by Casa Guidi windows called Mrs. Browning 
“the mother of the lovely child.” To this child she several 
times refers in terms of peculiar tenderness ahd beauty: 


I hold 
Thy small head in my hands,—with its grapelets of gold 
Growing bright through my fingers. 


And again: 


The sun strikes, through the windows, up the floor: 
Stand out in it, my own young Florentine, 

Not two years old, and let me see thee more! 

It grows along thy amber curls, to shine 

Brighter than elsewhere. Now, look straight before, 
And fix thy brave blue English eyes on mine, 

And from thy soul which fronts the future so, 

With unabashed and unabated gaze, 

Teach me to hope for, what the angels know, 

When they smile clear as thou dost. Down God’s ways, 
With just alighted feet between the snow 

And snow drops, where a little lamb may graze, 
Thou hast no fear, my lamb, about the road, 

Albeit in our vainglory we assume 

That, less than we have, thou hast learned of God. 
Stand out, my blue-eyed i ey !—thou, to whom 
The earliest world-daylight that ever flowed, 
Through Casa Guidi windows, chanced to come! 
Now shake the glittering nimbus of thy hair, 

And be God’s witness , 


However, whatever was due to spiritual affinity and to phys- 
ical adaptation—doubtless the proportions were perfect—Mrs. 
Browning gathered both mental and bodily strength from her 
marriage. She loved her husband and suited him; and never 
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was a mother tenderer of a crippled child than he of his wife. 
The highest strains of her muse rewarded him, and attested her 
grateful use of her increased powers. She wrought well with 
the things that were another’s, and God gave her the things 
that were her own. She knows now, while her bereaved hus- 
band can hardly realize the truth of it, how slight a barrier 
stparates them from the full fruition of a united immortality. 
One has said of her, “ First out of sorrow and then out of love 
—those two unfathomable wells—this woman drew the fullness 
and richness of her life.” 

We are not disappointed in her death. It was almost with- 
out warning. A slight illness—not as severe as many that she 
survived—was its only precursor. A little before she died, 
while held in her husband’s arms, she exclaimed, “ How 
beautiful!” Doubtless her spirit was already in heavenly 
visions. Her*husband left her, briefly, and when he returned 
the servant met him on the threshold, saying, in the soft 
tongue of Italy, “The beautiful spirit has flown.” And so 
he was left alone. But let us hope that he had not so long 
consorted with one whose life was so much in the spirit-world 
to feel that death could divide them. There is a link that 
unites the two; and there is a glittering path by which she 
went up that he can surely see, and which is kept open for 
him. 

In physical appearance Mrs. Browning was of the most 
diminutive stature of womanhood, and proportionately slight. 
Her face was pensive, but often lighted by a “smile like a 
sunbeam.” Her spiritual life was so high that suffering 
left little trace upon her features, which were serene and 
expressive. Her forehead was noble and open—full of royalty 
and truth. Her eyes were large, tender, and heavily and 
darkly lashed. It was her habit to turn them slowly and 
largely upon an object, upon which she then looked long and 
fixedly. Her hair was long and profuse, falling, on either side, 
“in a shower of curls.” 

Robert Browning is a man, though not of large stature, yet 
of noble and symmetrical proportions. His face is open, clear 
of complexion, bright-eyed, ruddy—* quite English” in all its 
features. The exuberance of life overflows in his glances, 
speech, and movements. His powers of endurance are great, 
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and his health such that action is a necessity and labor a 
luxury. 

Such were the twain, and so much for that beginning which 
we call her life. 

Let us glance at her genius and mission. We are not very 
careful to criticise Mrs. Browning’s style, since it is evident, 
from its faultiness, that she valued grace of composition less 
than clearness of expression. Her mind was impatient, and 
would not always wait for forms. It also had the imperiousness 
of genius, and spurned restraint. This is not to be excused or 
imitated ; but we must take her as she is—and certainly, if we 
are to decide between gilding and gold, we will choose the lat- 
ter, though it conie in nuggets from the mine. A high degree of 
praise must be awarded to the general purity and strength of her 
style. -It is never slight or flippant. Sometimes it is as Saxon 
as the Ormulum. It indicates both an unusual] acquaintance 
with the English tongue and a tenacious grasp of the Greek 
and German forms, with which her studies made her familiar. 
This facility leads her to take liberties with language that are 
not always in good taste. She uses pet words that we dislike 
to meet so often, and which—as they are mostly obsolete or un- 
usual—give her style a stiffness, and savor of affectation. Im- 
perfect rhymes are also quite frequent in her verses, and an 
adjective is not seldom allowed to end a line, the qualified noun 
beginning the next—a carelessness that seriously damages 
rhythm. <A great poet is certainly master of his art; and if it 
is claimed that the fineness of the art is nothing without the 
head and heart to inspire the forms, it can be answered, at 
least, that the finer the quality of a thing the more perfect 
should be its vehicle. It will be seen, therefore, that the great 
souls who have made the world their debtor and imitator, rather 
than admirer, have been consummate artists. Mrs. Browning’s 
mere style was to her genius as her physical powers and pro- 
portions were to her soul—incapacious and incontinent. The 
similitude is deeper than it seems. 

We should not, however, have made this cluster of related 
faults the subject of more than a passing criticism, were it not 
‘that they, with another, which will be presently mentioned, 
arise from the radical intellectual misconception of the sphere 
of her sex, which Mrs. Browning seemed to entertain. Per- 
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haps it would be more accurate to say that she was impatient 
of the natural limitations of that sphere. Her poetry is every- 
where invaded by a certain nervous abruptness of interjected 
phrases, which often dashes the tenderness or breaks the sim- 
plicity of the finest passages. Taken entirely at random, the 
following lines afford an example: 

Go! be sure of my love..... 

* * * * * * * * 


Of my grief—(guess the length of the sword by the sheath’s!) 
By the silence of life, more pathetic than death’s. 


This habit gives a somewhat saucy air to many of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s writings, especially when she treats of the supposed de- 
preciation of her sex and its powers by the other; when it 
results in a pertness of expression, which misrepresents the 
author’s heart as much as it mars and weakens her style. “Au- 
rora Leigh” abounds in examples of the latter form. Close 
observers have often seen in what is called a bold or forward 
deportment, especially in women, only the*overaction of diffi- 
dence. The fact furnishes a clue to the origin of the fault to 
which we refer. Mrs. Browning constantly assumes an under- 
estimate by men of the powers of women, and unconsciously 
seeks to leap into what she supposes to be a masculine style. 
She would retort smartly, and exchange blows, as men do. 
But it is the swagger of a woman in man’s apparel, and serves 
no good purpose, except to show that the fair masquerader is 
misclad. It did not turn Rosalind into a man to clap the “gal- 
lant curtal-ax upon her thigh.” With all her “ bold and swash- 
ing outride,” when pressed to the ultimate tests of manhood, 
she was fain to ery, “ Dost thou think, though I am caparisoned 
like a man, that I have a doublet and hose in my disposition ?” 
Mrs. Browning contesses, too, 
Most illogical, 

Irrational nature of our womanhood, 

That blushes one way, feels another way, 

And prays, perhaps, another! After all, 

We cannot be the equal of the male, 

Who rules his blood a little. 
The whole controversy is conceded in the words “ dlogical, 
érrational nature of our womanhood.” It is nature changeless 
nature. 
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We must look deeper than this fencing for evidences that a 
woman’s sphere may be the same as a man’s, and these evi- 
dences Mrs. Browning has not afforded any more than any 
other of either sex. It will be at once perceived that the object 
of our criticism is something more than a mere fault of style. 
It leads us to what we will characterize as the triumphant fail- 
ure of Mrs, Browning, in which she has done a real service to 
both sexes by falling short of her aim. In this shortcoming 
she has proved that the mightiest woman who ever wielded a 
pen was a woman still—thank God! neither more nor less. 
Had she proved herself a man what would have befallen us? 
No less a misfortune than the lapse of humanity into barbarism. 
With the loss of the counterbalancing heart of the race, the: 
overcharged head would burst into infinite meteoric fragments 
to wander through space. 

Mrs. Browning, as already said, was impatient of the natural 
sphere of woman, and because she was capable of that impa- 
tience, and because she could understand, thought that she—- 
and if she, her entire sex—might aspire above it, or be edu- 
cated out of it. We say above zt for her sake and for woman’s 
sake ; because, to us, there can be no sphere above a woman’s. 
Reason suggests that it is co-ordinate with man’s; but to every 
true man it seems, while harmoniously helpful of his own, 
something higher and more heavenly, something by the con- 
tact of which a better life, a nobler state, and a diviner charac- 
ter are accessible. Mrs. Browning, and souls like hers, derive 
their merely intellectual brilliancy from an unbalanced state 
of mind. They mistake themselves and their longings. By 
some mystery of pregnant nature they are born more like men 
than their fellows, even as some men are like women. The 
existence in their minds of an unusual appreciation of the 
things of masculine reason as distinguished from feminine feel- 
ing, makes them think that they have something to do in the 
peculiar work-place of man. But they surely are unmindful 
that a woman could not mate a man if her heart had no point 
of contact with his head—her intuition with his reason, her 
love with his wisdom. God has not made these qualities to 
complement each other, and so to make of every truly united 
man and woman a unified pair, but made the adaptation blun- 
deringly. They co-exist; the love understands the wisdom, 
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and the wisdom feels the love; and there is no mistake in na- 
ture, or encroachment in the practical relation. When we look 
through such a life as Mrs. Browning’s we are constrained to 
say, as she said so well to the self-named George Sand: 

Ah, vain denial! that revolted ery 

Is sobbed in by a woman’s voice forlorn ;— 

Thy woman’s hair, my sister, all unshorn, 

Floats back disheveled strength in agony, 

Disproving thy man’s name: and while before 

The world thou burnest in a poet-fire, 

We see thy woman-heart beat evermore 

Through the large flame. 

With what a truly poetic intuition the “ unshorn hair” of the 
disguised woman is noticed, and its “ disheveled strength.” 
How suggestive, too, the thought, that in it—the signal of 
womanhood —lay the strength which the giantess would lose 
could she be so deceived by some male Delilah as to shear it, 
with all it signified, away. 

But “wisdom is justified of her children” in both sexes. 
Mrs. Browning was thus impatient because her mind was over- 

5 
balanced. But she was royally true-hearted. This saved her, 
and her influence, which is more than can be said of George 
Sand: No noble soul was ever more careless of the personal 
consequences of the truth than Mrs. Browning. She never 
played tricks with nature. She uttered what she felt, and as 
she felt it. Consequently her writings, whether they are im- 
patient, scornful, proud, playful, loving, humble, or whatever, 
are always genuine and necessarily self-contradictory. If she 
does not prove what she intended, she brings out the truth by 
simply fullowing her own truthful intuitions, and that is better. 
She is as incapable as any woman of an argument or a syllogism. 
There is no logic or reasoning in “ Aurora Leigh,” or in any of 
her works. There is much handling of the tools of the reasoner, 
indeed, but, as she says, 
I justified 

The measure he had taken of my height: 

The thing was plain—he was not wrong a line; 

I played at art, made thrusts with a toy-sword, 

Amused the men and maidens. 


She “justified the measure” herself in her works. They re- 
main, and especially “ Aurora Leigh,” which comprises the 
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shades of her faults and the glories of her genius, as a refu- 
tation, that will not need to be repeated, of the notion that 
woman is undeveloped man; or of the more subtle and widely 
entertained fallacy, that she is as much a reasoning as an 
emotional being. Not to her dispraise is this said—ah! not 
to her dispraise. For “Gop is love”—a being of infinite 
impulses; and when we receive woman as the ineffable link 
that unites our grosser reasoning nature to his immortal 
intuitions, do we not honor her above the measure that we 
give to man ? 

Tennyson’s “ Princess ” and Elizabeth Browning’s “ Aurora 
Leigh” ought to be bound together. They complete the circle, 
and leave nothing to be said on the subject of a woman’s proper 
sphere. The man-poet gives us the objective, the woman- 
poet the subjective stand-point. It would be an interesting, 
and by no means a wasted task to compare the books, and 
trace the lines of apparent contrast, but of conclusive con- 
vergence. In them is shown, from opposite points of view, 
the woman’s heart, triumphant over every fiction and fallacy. 
In the “Princess” the masculine mind directs the subjeet 
like an argument, and bringing all the proofs to bear, gathers 
them into a final knot that cannot be untied. In “ Aurora 
Leigh” the writer disports her unconscious nature on .every 
page; and though she comes out inevitably a won woman 
and a happy wife, ties a thousand knots in her skein as she 
goes, every one of which was enough for the purpose and the 
proot. 

Turning from this discussion to Mrs. Browning’s writings, 
we find no further cause of criticism, but everywhere of admi- 
ration and reverence. First, we cannot fail to be impressed by 
the unexceptional tone of Christian faith and love, which over- 
lies a natural substratum of angelic purity. It would almost 
seem as though the sanctified sufferer who made these utter- 
ances could never have needed suffering for her sanctification. 
There is not one little forked flame of sin apparent in any line 
that she ever wrote. Everywhere it is the pure fire of truth— 
the clear light of love. We praise God as we read for such an 
infusion of purity into nature, and for such a superinduction of 
Christian faith and feeling. An American critic has said of 
“ Aurora Leigh :” “ Many of the incidents are improbable, some 
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of them are of questionable propriety, and sometimes images 
are presented, and expressions are used, which a severe taste 
must condemn.” Of Mrs: Browning’s poetry, generally, the 
same writer remarks: “ Her bold and uncompromising spirit 
sometimes carries her beyond the limits of perfect good taste.” 
So far as this criticism relates to moral propriety, every one 
who understands the poet and her writings must dissent. 
Nothing “of questionable propriety” ever dropped from her 
pen. In the purity of her soul, she dealt with nature and the 
world. She always speaks plainly, and calls things by their 
right names. A lie is not so vailed by curtains of dissimu- 
lation in her verse that its blackness cannot be seen; oppression 
and murder are not made chivalrous and romantic; lust on 
luxurious or legalized couches is not rose-watered with conven- 
tional aspersions. This is her very crown of white truth, and 
so she says: 


The devil’s most devilish when respectable. 


The next quality that strikes us by its prominence and 
strength is her unflinching independence. She will not accept 
an alms, but will earn everything. Here, indeed, she might 
have taken a hint from nature, who made her the representa- 
tive of her sex for slightness, that neither she nor it were formed 
for uncompromising field-work. But her spirit would accept 
no immunity, and so she says: 


. if I fail... why, burn me up my straw 
Like other false works. Ill not ask for grace; 
Your scorn is better. 


Permeating every other quality and inspiring all, is a bound- 
less charity. We prefer to use the Bible word, for, while love 
is everywhere in Mrs. Browning’s writings, sentimentalism is 
nowhere. The latter—cruel counterfeit of all true feeling— 
was as foreign from her character as-the former was essential 
to it. Consequently, her tone is always healthful, and has a 
sturdiness indescribably attractive to every natural, full-grown 
spirit. How could Robert Browning, with his ruddy, strong 
pudicity, help loving her? This heavenly charity took two 
eourses in her writings, the broad roadway of public life, and 
the meandering paths through the fields and by the brooks. In 
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the first she was the champion of every one that is oppressed ; 
in the latter she is as tender as the gentlest maid that ever 
plucked its flowers or blushed back their beauty. In the former 
mood she wrote such a strain as this: 


Yea, I will not choose 

Betwixt thy throne, Pope Pius, and the spot 
Marked red forever spite of rains and dews, 

Where two fell riddled by the Austrian’s shot— 
The brothers Bandiera, who accuse, 

With one same mother-voice and face (that what 
They speak may be invincible) the sins 

Of earth’s tormentors before God, the just, 
Until the uneonscious thunderbolt begins 

To loosen in his grasp. 


Was it the same pen, after telling of her “ pet name,” which 
was 


Uneadenced for the ear, 
Unhonored by ancestral claim, 
Unsanctified by prayer and psalm ; 


which would be read upon the leaves of none of her books: 


And afterward, when I am dead, 
Will ne’er be graved, for sight or tread, 
Across my funeral stone ; 


that added the trembling deprecation : 


This name, whoever chance to call, 
Perhaps your smile may win. 
Nay, do not smile! mine eyelids fall 
Over mine eyes, and feel withal 
The sudden tears within. 


Nay, do not smile! I hear in it 
That none of you can hear! 

The talk upon the window-seat, 

The bird and wind that did repeat 
Around our human cheer! 


Probably the most charming love poetry in our language—to 
a man’s ear—is the little biography of Elizabeth Barrett’s court- 
ship by Robert Browning, which she has recorded in the son- 
nets, delicately vailed as “From the Portuguese.” It is not 
because they surrender so unreservedly the great proud heart 
to love, saying: 
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... as a vanquished soldier yields his sword 

To one who lifts him from the bloody earth, 

Even so, behold, I at last record, 

Here ends my strife. 
Nor is it for any sentimentalism which they contain that sips 
like voluptuous wine. But it is for the grandeur of the conces- 
sion and its manner; for the magnifying which love has in it all ; 
for the comprehending, in the avowal, of all the dignities of 
womanhood, the sanctities of nature, the ends and aims of life, 
and the prospects and hopes of eternity. In the early para- 
graphs of this paper Shakspeare was mentioned, with the sug- 
gestion that, of all women, Mrs. Brownjng was his counterpart. 
A student of the unapproached poet cannot fail to be frequently 
reminded of his mighty tread while reading Mrs. Browning, by 
her lighter but majestic footfall, and led, unconsciously, to pair 
them in his fancy. With the exception of a single passage, 
which will be soon quoted, there are none of Mrs. Browning’s 
writings which more favor this suggestion than the “ Portuguese 
Sonnets.” They are forty-four in number, and their surpassing 
feminine strength and beauty fit them for companionship with 
Shakspeare’s mystic love musings. We content ourselves with 
the transcription of three: 

I 


I thought once how Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 
Who each in one a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young; 
And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 
I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 
The sad, sweet years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware, 
. So weeping, how a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 
And a voice said in mastery while I strove, ... 
“Guess now who holds thee?” ‘Death!’ I said. But, there, 
The silver answer rang, .. . “ Not Death, but Love.” 
v. 
I lift my heavy heart up solemnly, 
As once Electra her sepulchral urn, 
And, looking in thine eyes, I overturn 
The ashes at thy feet. Behold and see 
What a great heap of grief lay hid in me, 
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And how the red, wild sparkles dimly burn 
Through the ashen grayness. If thy foot in scorn 
Could tread them out to darkness utterly 
It might be well, perhaps. But if, instead, 
Thou wait beside me for the wind to blow 
The gray dust up, . . . those laurels on thy head, 
O my beloved, will not shield thee so 
That none of all the fires shall scorch and shred 
The hair beneath. Stand farther off then! Go. 
XIV. 
If thou must love me, let it be for naught 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 
“TI love her for her smile, . . . her look, . . . her way 
Of speaking gently, ... for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and, certes, brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day”— 
For these things in themselves, beloved, may 
Be changed, or changed for thee; and love so wrought 
May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry. 
A creature might forget to weep who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby. 
But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou may’st love on through love’s eternity. 


Those who love the memory of Mrs. Browning may safely 
rest her fame upon the “ Portuguese Sonnets.” She had the 
highest and sweetest soul of her sex that was ever vocal to 
the ears of the world; and these particular utterances are 
unmatched except by the sonnets of Shakspeare. Whatever 
may be said of the ministries of suffering to the soul, it remains 
certain that dove only opens its deepest fountains. Suffering is 
measurably an external appliance; is always resisted at first, 
then submitted to, and at last adopted, and its fierce husbandry 
allowed to work its “peaceable fruits.” But love is from 
within outwards, and from first to last is spontaneous and 
imperious, subsidizing every power and faculty of the soul, 
emotive, instinctive, and intellectual. Nothing less than this 
is love. Under its influence even a man, guarded as he is by 
expediences, shows his best impulses and utters his best 
thoughts. Much more a woman, who thereby enters first, 
like a queen into her kingdom. 

The influence of Robert Browning upon his wife is plainly 
discernible in her later writings. Her entire being received an 
impulse from his congenial and manly spirit. She wrought 
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heroically alone; but it is no depreciation of: her powers to say 

that they needed contact with the masculine element through 

avenues of approach that were kindlier than criticism or admi- 

ration. With her physical renewing—primarily essential—she 

got accessions of hope and spiritual vigor. The grasp of her 

‘3 mind was strengthened and its vision widened as her love 
ee | moulded itself upon his wisdom and appropriated its uses by the 
F inexplicable intuitions of nature. She could never have written 


4 the magnificent paragraph which, at the risk of repetition— 

4 as, being the finest passage in her writings, it cannot fail to be 

‘ cited by every critic—we are about to quote, unless she had 
1 been mated with such a soul as Robert Brow ning. It occurs 
tn in the conclusion of “ Aurora Leigh :” 


I clung closer to his breast, 
As sword that, after battle, clings to sheath ; 
And, in that hurtle of united souls, 
a The mystic motions which, in common moods, 
; Are shut beyond our sense, broke in on us, 
And as we sate we felt the old earth spin; 
And all the starry turbulence of worlds 
Swing round us in their ancient circles, till 
If that same golden moon were overhead, 
Or if beneath our feet, we did not know. 


Exquisite plagiarism! And how sweetly the writer overlays 
Shakspeare’s deep foundations, and, building from her heart 
thereon, interprets the starry harmonies 





le 2 

was Look how the floor of heaven 

oa Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

ee There’s not the smallest orb, which thou beholdest, 
He But in his motion like an angel sings, 


Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim: 
; Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

Ba But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 





Love, born of God, the essential spark of Deity within us, 
when it awakes awakes like a prophet, discerns the et ternal har. 
monies, discourses of the Invisible, and bears upward to its 
source, 
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Arr. V.—CARTHAGE AND HER REMAINS. 


Carthage and her Remains ; being an Account of the Excavations 
and Researches on the Site of the Pheenician Metropolis in Africa, 
and other adjacent places. Conducted under the auspices of Her 
Majesty’s Government. By Dr. N. Davis, F. R. G. 5., ete, 
With Illustrations. 8vo., pp, 504. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1861. 


On the fourth of January, 1859, while rambling over the ruins 
of Carthage with the author of this volume, the youthful Prince 
Alfred of England remarked, that what most impressed itself 
on his mind while reading Virgil was the part relating to 
Carthage. He is not alone in his experience. Aneas and 
Dido, with their loves and varying fortunes, Juno and Venus, 
with their schemes and rivalries, are a graceful group of mem- 
ories gathered around the pillars of the infant empire, and are 
as quickly recalled as are the victories of Hannibal, or the terri- 
ble delenda est Carthago of the tar-seeing and determined Cato. 
The poet tells of stately towers displacing shepherd’s huts, the 
citadel of massive stones, the theater of deep foundations ; but 
it is little we learn of Carthage from the historian. It is prob- 
able that a Pheenician colony existed at Carthage for four cen- 
turies prior to the arrival of Dido, by whom the city was em- 
bellished and the government more systematically organized. 
When Rome had no political or commercial importance beyond 
the shores of the Tiber, and two centuries before she had a ship 
of war afloat, Carthage could transport to Sicily, and put in the 
field, an army of three hundred thousand men. Her colonies 
in the islands of the Mediterranean and Atlantic, in Spain and 
Britain, and her commerce upon every sea, proved her enter- 
prise and added to her power and wealth. She was a true 
daughter of that Tyre which furnished the architect of the 
temple of Jehovah, and, in alliance with the Jewish monarch, 
kept at sea a navy of Tarshish. She may have been, as Mr. 
Davis conjectures with much plausibility, the Tarshish pri- 
marily intended in Scripture, whence were shipped to the har- . 
bors of Palestine gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, ivory, apes, and 
peacocks, all .of which were found in some of her possessions, 
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or would inevitably flow thither as to a commercial center by 
the operations of trade. It is certain that Tarshish was a name 
belonging to this portion of Africa; the ancient name of Tunis, 
situated only ten miles from Carthage, was Tarsis; the oldest 
mosque at Tunis is known as the “ Tarshish mosque ;” a Punic 
inscription found at Nora, in Sardinia, an island colonized from 
Carthaginian Africa, asserts that “at Tarshish was the father 
of Sardinia exiled.” It is further conjectured that this name 
was given by the first colonists’ as implying that they obtained 
the territory by conquest; that Dido substituted for it the name 
of Carthage, as implying possession by treaty with the leyiti- 
mate proprietors; that when, by colonization and conquest, 
there came to be several places known as Tarshish, the Tarshish 
par excellence was in Africa, and identical with Ophir; and 
that the route from Ezion-Geber into the Mediterranean by the 
canal of Sesostris and the Nile, was: better and more probable 
than that by the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Gib- 
raltar. 

There can be no question respecting the artistic taste and 
skill‘of this people. Virgil testifies of the adornment of the 
public works. These descendants of Canaan, the son of Ham, 
had an extensive commerce and abundant wealth in the days 
of Phidias and Zeuxis. Victorious war then, as in more modern 
times, claimed as spoils the precious possessions of conquered 
cities; and so rich had Carthage become in works of art, that, 
after Scipio had restored to the nations then in alliance with 
Rome, the statues and paintings of which they had been plun- 
dered, there was, as Appian informs us, “nothing to be seen 
but statues, curiosities, and rare objects of an inestimable 
price.” 

Of the extent of her literature we are doomed to ignorance. 
Pliny speaks of her d¢braries, which the Roman senate bestowed 
upon the petty kings of Africa. It would seem that, with the 
fall of the city, the very language of Dido and Hannibal 
perished. A few inscriptions on stones and coins have sur- 
vived the general wreck, but they were undecipherable even 
by the learned until Scaliger discovered the key. A few lines 
in the Penulus of Plautus, neither Latin nor Greek, and thought 
by some critics to be no language at all, but a mere jargon put 
into the mouth of Hanno the Carthaginian, were conjectured ‘ 
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by him to be Punic. The testimony of the fathers of the 
Church and ancient grammarians, who speak of the resem- 
blance of the Hebrew and Pheenician tongues, was found to be 
true. Scaliger, Bochart, Gesenius, and other scholars succeeded 
in the construction of the alphabet of the language; and now 
whatever inscriptions yet remain may be read with tolerable 
accuracy. It is’only by making the Hebrew the key to their 
rendering that any satisfactory results have been attained. 
Many words, preserved by Greek and Latin authors as Phee- 
nician, are found to exactly correspond with the Hebrew; and 
of ninety-four words in a tablet recently discovered at Mar- 
seilles, ‘seventy-four are in the Old Testament. In 1837, Ge- 
senius published his Scripture Lingueque Phaeniciea Monu- 
menta, in which are all the words of the language then known, 
amounting in number to about one thousand, to which some 
additions have since been made, but to what extent we are not 
informed. 

So complete was the destruction of Carthage that her precise 
locality has been a subject of dispute, a few scattered and 
shapeless pieces of masonry her principal remains, and her 
name unknown to her present inhabitants. We know but 
little of her political system, her government, or her religion ; 
of her social customs, her industry, the constitution of her 
armies and her commerce, we have but a few scattered hints ; 
and it is chiefly by the achievements of her generals, and the 
wars which resulted in her overthrow, that the world is aware 
of her existence. We are glad, therefore, that Mr. Davis 
became sufficiently interested in the beautiful but unfortunate 
queen to feel an awakened enthusiasm as he first stood upon 
the site of the once famous city, which led to a study of Cartha- 
ginian history and language, and finally to excavations “ for 
relics of the past,” combined with some “ digging into the minds 
and characters ” of the present dwellers upon the soil. Suecess- 
ive visits had satisfied him that the oft-repeated assertion of 
the disappearance of the very ruins of the capital was untrue, 
and that they were only hidden by accumulations of earth. 
Having obtained the desired permission of the Bey of Tunis, 
he successfully applied to the Earl of Clarendon, then Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, for government aid in his projeeted 
enterprise, intending to deposit in the British Museum whatever 
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antiquities he might find. The results are, in part, given in the 
present narrative, constituting an interesting story of ancient 
greatness and modern ruin, so pleasantly told and interspersed 
with illustrations of Tunisian life that the reader is sorry to 
reach its close. 

The earlier excavations were made upon the plans of former 
explorers, which he afterward found to be utterly unreliable. 
The labor of from forty to fifty men for nearly three months 
resulted in nothing of importance. Fragments of statues were 
plenty, lying under the earth of ages, strangely ¢ cemented 
together with the roughest stones in Boman ruins, or used for 
belekit in the saleorebhe hovels of the present day; but the most 
persevering search never discovered two adjacent parts of the 
same statue. He never found a Carthaginian coin. Roman 
destruction, Italian plundering, Vandal devastation, and Mos- 
lem iconoclasm have each and all had a share in despoiling 
even the ruins of this once magnificent city. Some lessons, 
however, valuable for future operations, were learned: that he 
mist prepare a topography for himself; that ruins, a portion 
of which are visible above ground, are ordinarily to be ascribed 
to the later or Roman Carthage; and that the accumulation of 
earth upon the old Pheenician ruins varies from ten to twenty 
feet, depending partly on the facility of the drifting of the sand, 
and partly on the height of the houses. The lower story alone 
was of firmly cemented store, the upper stories having what 
Pliny calls formacean walls, “moulded rather than built, by 
inclosing earth within a frame of boards constructed on either 
side.” Such walls possess great durability, but, when decayed 
or destroyed, aay bury the lower wall in a heap of rubbish, 
and in a few years appear to be a natural mound. It is not 
strange, therefore, that when it was proposed to rebuild Car- 
thage, it was said that “the wolves had removed the marks ;” 
or that when it was rebuilt a hundred and one years after its 
fall, it was a matter of dispute whether it was near or upon the 

ancient site. 

In attempting to construct a few outlines of the plan of the 
city, he found that, notwithstanding their discrepancies, ancient 
writers agreed that Carthage was built upon a peninsula, that 
it cov ered the whole peninsula, and that it had a circumfer- 
ence of about twenty-four miles. The Cothon, or harbor, is the 
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first point sought, and it must be found near the “neglected 
angle.” Appian describes it as “two ports, disposed of in such 
a manner that a ship might easily go from one to the other; 
and yet there was but one entrance, through a passage sixty- 
six feet wide. The first was for merchants, where there were 
numerous and divers sorts of quarters for the sailors; the other, 
which was the inner port, was appropriated for men-of-war, and 
in the middle of it stood an island, which, as well as the port, 
was surrounded with vast quays, containing receptacles and 
covered shelter for two hundred and twenty ships, and above 
them were storehouses and naval workshops. The fronts of 
sach place were supported by two Ionic marble columns, so 
that the whole round, as well of the port and the island, repre- 
sented on both sides two magnificent galleries. Upon this 
island stood the admiral’s palace, from whence his orders 
were issued by the sound of the trumpet, whence he published 
his ordinances, and whence he had the oversight of all things.” 
Leaving the Goletta, the port of Tunis, a strip (tenza) of sand 
extends about three fourths of a mile to the peninsula. Thence 
going toward the sea, between a mound of ruins supposed 
to be the Forum, on the left, and the Krom, the residence of 
the minister of war, on the right, we come to what appear to 
be two large ponds, the further one having an island in the 
center. Here is the Cothon. The drifting sand has diminished 
its size since the days of its glory... There are traces of a modern 
entrance from the south-east, but the old entrance is from the 
south-west, where remains of strong masonry are still seen. 
Across this entrance are ruins of Scipio’s mole. A canal one 
hundred and seventy-five feet in length leads to the inner or 
naval harbor; and the distance from the entrance to the cireu- 
lar island in the center is one hundred and twenty-tive feet. 
The island, where stood the admiral’s palace, is four hundred 
and forty-six feet in diameter. Outside of the circular sheet. of 
water, around the island, are traces of heavy masonry, probably 
the remains of the receptacles of the ships. Allowing a hund- 
red and twenty-five feet for their depth, gives, as the diameter 
of the naval harbor, nine hundred and fifty-eight feet, and two 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight feet as the extreme 
length of both harbors from the entrance. The ruins on the 
surface of the island are Roman; but it is an interesting fact, 
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that a few years since some Arabs in digging here for stone 
found one with a Punic inscription, bearing the name of “ Han- 
nibal, the son of Mawarzah, the son of a devotee of Melcareth,” 
which “may have belonged to the demolished admiral’s palace, 
used as a common stone in building a Roman edifice.” 

In the excavations, Mr. Davis’s usual plan was to put his 
men at work in the narrow trenches he had marked out, and 
then set off in search of new localities. The stone-searchers 
were always ready to enter his abandoned works for the sake 
of the walls he laid bare, and both they and the Arabs closely 
watched all his movements, in the belief that, though his * talk” 
was of antiquities, his real object was treasure. Riding one 
day over the site of the temple of Astarte, he stopped to 
examine a piece of wall, observing the trenches which had 
been made by the removal of stones for building, and endeavor- 
ing to trace out something of a plan of the edifice. In this case 
also he was watched; but it was by the custodo of the French 
chapel instead of the Arabs, who inferred from his lengthy 
examination that some important discovery had been made. 
As he was passing the spot the next morning he found, to his 
surprise, the custodo with two or three men digging at the 
foot of that very piece of wall. Mr. Davis very na‘ucly 
remarks, “If ever, in the course of my life, I was actuated by 
a feeling of jealousy it was when I beheld the result of their 
morning’s labor. It was the most magnificent piece of mosaic 
I had ever seen, and measured about four feet by two and a 
half.” Its rich color and exquisite design amazed him. Our 
sympathies are, of course, with Mr. Davis, and we experience 
a very sensible relief when he coolly informs us that the 
Frenchman, in attempting the removal of his mosaic, broke it 
in pieces. The custodo concluded that no more was to be 
foind. Not so Mr. Davis. Judging from the size of the 
design, and its abrupt termination at the wall, that the wall was 
of later date than the pavement, and built through it, he set 
his men at work, and before evening uncovered a portion of 
magnificent mosaic, measuring fifteen feet by nine, and con- 


taining, besides its exquisite designs, a colossal female bust, and 
two full-length and robed priestesses. 

In the darkness, which had already arrived, he retired din- 
nerless and supperless to his cottage on the ruins, an old 
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deserted hut which had the bad reputation of being haunted. 
Ali Karema, the captain of his host, had received ¥ orders 

for the morrow and retired. The witching hour of midnight 
approached, when a gentle knocking at the door, and the 
entrance of the pale and agitated Ali, aronsed the fear that his 
mosaic was ruined. But a subject more important to the Arab 
than all the mosaics in the world had brought him there. ‘ By 
the head of the prophet,” said he, “what I am about to tell 
you is verily true.” The gossips had whispered that his master 
had been seen in different places at the same time, and “ to- 
night,” said Ali, “while some parties in the coffee-house were 
talking of the manner in which you found the beautiful 
pictures, one person remarked that he did not wonder at if, 
since you had been seen flying in the air for several nights in 
succession. I denied this statement, and as I know you are 
never guilty ~— falsehood, I entreat you to tell me whether 


you ac tually do fly in the air.” Poor Ali got a burst of laughter 


instead of the expected volley of abuse, and a satisfac tory assur- 
ance that none but heterodox Mohammedans would have 
ascribed to a mere mortal an attribute which belonged to God 
alone ; whereupon he vented his roused indignation in the exe- 


evation characteristic of his race, “Cursed be the father of their 
grandfather, liars as they are !” 

Satisfied that more of this pavement could be found, to the 
dismay of Ali he persisted in removing the accumulations of 
earth, mortar, and small stones, and was rewarded by a head 
of Ceres, pronounced to be “the most magnificent of the kind 
in existence,” another priestess, and the corresponding designs. 
With these discoveries he was able to construct a ground-plan 
of the pavement of the temple. The freshness and brightness 
of the colors, the skill shown ir? the design, and “the pertec- 
tion of art exhibited in the light and shade of the figures,” 
excited the admiration of all who saw them. One of the busts 
may perhaps represent Dido, who was worshiped at Carthage 
as a goddess ; the other is proved by the garlands of ears of corn 
adorning the head to be Ceres. Very likely a third corner 
was occupied by Anna, the sister of Dido, and the fourth 
by Proserpine. Here we are carried back to the days of Punie 
Carthage. This is the lowest of three mosaic floors, the builders 
of the upper ones being ignorant of the existence of those 
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beneath. Mr. Ditson, an American, who saw them, describes 
the upper mosaics as imbedded in a very hard cement about 
an inch thick, which must be taken up with the figures one is 
desirous of removing in a perfect state; whereas the lower one, 
a piece of cloth having been glued upon its surface, can be 
obtained without the cement, which is easily cut away. As 
proving different eras of Carthage, these distinct pavements are 
important. In the northern portion of the city proper, near 
the sea, (at No. 19 upon the ground-plan,) at a depth of four 
feet, was found a pavement which, from the style of art and the 
character of the Latin inscription upon it, seems to belong to 
the fourth century of our era. Three feet below it was another 
pavement with a pattern only; and six inches beneath that a 
third was found, of an elongated geometrical design. Under- 
neath the rubbish, upon those mosaics ascribed to a Punic 
origin, a thin stratum of charcoal, or some other effect of tire, 
is always clearly traced, proving the mode of the destruction 
of the edifice. The costume of the priestesses upon this 
pavement resembles the Hebrew rather than the Roman or 
Byzantine. 

Distinct traces of the wall surrounding the city proper are 
seen near the sea, behind the villages of Dower-Eshutt and 
Moalkah, and thence again to the sea. Remains of forts are 
found near many of its angles. On the southern side, near the 
Cothon, is the “weak and neglected angle,” which brings 
before the mind those days of humiliation when the proud city 
found no compassion, The Rome which had trembled before 
her power had determined upon her fall. We will not narrate 
the causes and successive steps which a third time involved the 
two nations in war, the proffered submission, the surrender of 
all munitions of war in hope of conciliation, the astounding 
duplicity of her who had always sneered at Punie faith, the 
decree that Carthage must be razed and her people removed, 
the consternation and despair, the frantic rage, the hearty 
sacrifice which finally prepared for defense, or the alternations 
in the deadly strife. It will be enough to touch upon such 
points in the final struggle as are illustrated in the work before 
us. The weak angle of which we speak, the least fortified 
portion of the defenses because deemed the strongest by 
nature, was first attacked by both sea and land. Failing in his 
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assault, Censorinus filled up a portion of the Lake of Tunis, 
giving sufticient space for two colossal rams and twelve thou- 
sand men to work them. -They soon breached the wall; but 
the damage done by day was repaired by night, and finally, by 
a vigorous sally, the machines were burned. The Romans. 
were in their turn assaulted by small vessels filled with burning 
sulphur and pitch, destroying or injuring many of their ships. 
The whole campaign was so disastrous that the Roman Senate: + 
sent a commission to inquire into the conduct of the war. The 
ensuing one was no better, and the hopes and prospects of the 
besieged brightened accordingly, until Scipio, who had already 
several times saved the army from destruction, was, though 
lacking five years of the legal age, made consul, and assigned 
to Africa. He established his camp upon the isthmus, and pre- 
pared for operations upon Megara, which lay outside of the city 
proper. It (and not the Byrsa, as many assert) was defended 
by a line of triple fortifications forty-three feet in height. Its 
towers rose four stories high, and furnished stalls underground 
for three hundred elephants, and above for four thousand horses, 
besides quarters for twenty-four thousand men, with the sub 
sistence and stores necessary for several months. In a night 
attack the Romans made themselves masters of a kind of 
chateau, trom the top of which they crossed to the wall by a 
hastily constructed bridge, and then, leaping down, opened the 
gates for Scipio with four thousand men. The Carthaginians 
fled to the Byrsa. Scipio’s next care was to cut off the besieged 
from the main-land, so that provisions could be procured only 
by sea. He then blocked up the harbor by a mole from the 
weak angle to the opposite point of land, nine hundred and 
forty feet long, twenty-four thick, and eighty high. Alarmed 
at the prospect of certain starvation, the Carthaginians imme- 
diately commenced the construction of fresh ships and a new 
passage from the inner harbor to the sea. To the surprise of 
the Romans, from whose sight the lofty buildings around the 
Cothon had concealed these preparations, a fleet of fifty galleys, 
followed by a number of other vessels, suddenly issued forth, 
indulged in a harmless bravado before the face of the enemy, 
who were wholly unprepared for a battle, and then safely 
returned to the harbor. Thus Carthage foolislily threw away 
her last opportunity. Three days afterward an engagement 
Fovrrnu Serres, Vout. XIV.—28 
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lasted from morning till sunset without victory on either side, 
when the Punie fleet retreated toward the harbor. Some of 
the smaller vessels by accident jamming up the entrance, the 
fight was at once renewed, and when it ceased most of the 
Carthaginian ships were wrecked. This was the last naval 
battle of Carthage. 

The skill of both parties was employed in the long contest 
for possession of the quay adjoining the new entrance. It was 
finally won by Scipio, and famine raged within the city thus 
eut off from all supplies. The fleet made an unsuccessful 
attack upon the Byrsa, which, though in some sense in the 
“middle” of the city, must therefore have been near the sea. 
An assault upon the gate of the merchant harbor was made at 
the same time with suecess, and Leelius entered that part of the 
city called by Appian the Agora, or “great place,” filling it 
with his legions. Four thousand fresh troops, summoned to 
join the consul on the ensuing morning, cared less for his orders 
than for the plunder of the temple of Apollo, which stood near 
the Agora, and in the route to the Byrsa. The distribution 
among them of the gold on the statue of the god and the 
golden plates lining the temple satistied their cupidity and 
restored them to duty. 

Three streets, with houses six stories high, gradually ascended 
from the Agora to the Byrsa. The Romans, undertaking to 
pass through them, were overwhelmed with missiles from the 
roofs. They broke into the houses, forcing their way inch by 
inch, from room to room, from story to story, from roof to roof, 
and by planks and beams from one side of the street to the 
other. Their route was marked by dead and dying within the 
houses, and in the streets by heaps either slain in the contests 
there or killed and tossed from the lofty roofs. Carthaginian 
and Roman became so mingled that friend often fell by the 
hand of friend. When they reached the Byrsa the houses 
behind them were set on fire. Old men, women, and children 
who had fled from the slaughter were driven from their hiding- 
places by the flames only to afford fresh food for death. For 
six days fire and sword continued their awful work, and every- 
where the vilest passions, bridled by no restraint, seemed to vie 
in the perpetration of fiendish horrors. On the seventh day a 
deputation, bearing suppliant wreaths from the temple of Escu- 
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lapius, besought of Scipio the lives of all who would surrender. 
The prayer was granted to all except the nine hundred deserters. 
Fifty thousand hagg: urd wretches came forth and were placed 
in safety. The Siserters rs, excluded from mercy, together with 
Asdrubal, his wife and children, retired to the temple of Eseu- 
Japius, and there defended themselves until, overcome by watch- 
ing, fatigue, and hunger, they resolved to end their despair by 
giving themselves and their last retreat to the flames. But 
Asdrubal, with the same infamous spirit which led him into 
rebellion, and dictated his base charge against his brother gen- 
eral and usurpation of his office, now found his coward heart 
shrinking from death with his companions in arms, and secretly 
stole forth to beg the mercy of the consul. Scipio showed him 
prostrate at his feet to the deserters, who reviled him for his 
cowardice and double treachery and then set fire to their own 
funeral pile. Thus great Carthage fell; and the city was given 
over to the pillage of the soldiers, excepting those who had 
plundered the temple of Apollo, Scipio reserving for his triumph 
the gold, silver, and other valuables found in the temples. 

Various points of interest connected with this narrative, and 
not already sufficiently noticed, will be referred to as we pro- 
ceed. Its facts are illustrated in the work by an extended 
ground-plan. 

The Roman names of the three streets leading from the 
Agora to the Byrsa have been preserved to us. “The house 
where Cyprian was confined, previous to his interrogation by 
the pro-consul, is said to have stood in Saturn-street, between 
Venus and sculapius streets—in vico dicitur Saturni inter 
Veneream et Salutariam mansit. These names were, perhaps, 
mere translations from the Punic. A careful survey of evident 
remains of lines of ruins produced in Mr. Davis’s mind the con- 
viction, which was confirmed by his excavations, that Salutaria 
ran near the sea wall quite direct to the citadel, on whose sum- 
mit stood the temple of Eseulapius; that Vicus Saturni lay in 
a gentle curve along the eastern slope of the hill of St. Louis, 
the site of the French ch: apel, leaving the temple of Saturn 
standing in solitary grandeur on the left while Venerea took 
its course with more of a curve along the western declivity of 
the hill, through the district of Astarte to the citadel. This 
harmonizes with the religious division of the city. 
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While every writer has felt the importance of determining 
the site of the temple of Asculapius, probably nothing else 
connected with these ruins has given rise to so great difference 
of opinion. It was the most thoroughly fortified point of the 
Byrsa; the population around it was the most dense; it stood 
in the middle of the city; it was attacked from the sea simul- 
taneously with the Cothon; and it took Scipio, with his one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, six days and nights to 
work his way through the three streets that led to it from the 
Agora. These are the conditions to be met in deciding upon 
its locality. An evident misunderstanding of the language of 
Strabo, who says, “In the middle of the city was the Acropolis, 
which they call Byrsa,” has led to erroneous conclusions, and 
the hill of St. Louis, in particular, has been fixed upon as its 
site. This hill may be the “eminent place ” from which Scipio 
observed the movements of his soldiers, but it could not have 
been the Byrsa. Mr, Davis, understanding Appian as saying 
that the Byrsa was attacked from the sea, and Strabo as mean 
ing that it was in the middle of the city, as viewed from the 
sea, very easily believes the statement of Ado Viennensis, who 
says, “ At one side the city and the Byrsa have the same wall, 
overhanging ‘the sea.” It must therefore be sought near the 
sea, and in a north-east direction from the Cothon and the 
Agora. The locality assigned to it meets all the conditions of 
the case, gives an area of two and three fourths miles in circum- 
ference, which agrees with the statement of Servius, and affords 
ample space for the necessary edifices. Upon its summit we 
are to search for the temple of A%sculapius, or Ashmon. Near 
the sea is an area six hundred and thirteen feet by three hund- 
red and forty, inclosed by a solid wall six feet thick, and con- 
taining cisterns vast enough to supply a thousand men with 
water during the dry months of the year. In the center of this 
area are massive walls of a temple one hundred and eighty-six 
feet by seventy-nine. Excavations show that the wall of the 
lower story, to the height of about twenty feet, is in good pres- 
ervation. The whole, as has been remarked by military men, 
has the appearance of works of fortification. Besides this, 
Appian informs us that the temple stood upon rocks, and, “ in 
times of peace, they ascended to it by sixty steps.” Mr, Davis 
says, “ This edifice is built upon rocks, and the ruins of this 
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staircas® still exist, corresponding exactly with the front of the 
oblong square shell of the temple, and the whole clearly shows 
that it was intended for that edifice.” The Adytum can be 
traced at the western end, and “at the eastern, in the direc- 
tion of the staircase, are the remains of a portico; but the 
columns have disappeared.” A single Punic inscription was 
found here with the name Ashmon upon it. 

At a little distance from these ruins are found portions of a 
circular wall, which, from its form, has been supposed to belong 
to a theater. Excavations here brought to light fragments of a 
marble cross, and several terra cotta lamps bearing crosses and 
other Christian symbols, evidently showing that here must 
once have stood a Christian church. A few hundred yards 
from this spot, and near the walls of the temple, are what the 
Arabs call “the cisterns of the devil,” eighteen in number, 
each ninety-three feet long, nineteen and a half wide, and 
seventeen deep, built with an arched roof, an arched gallery on 
each side, and six cireular chambers with cupolas, (one at each 
angle and two in the eenter,) only one of which now remains. 
Most of them still contain water, and with little expense could 
be restored. A subterranean aqueduct connects them with the 
larger ones at Moalkah, of which only fourteen can now be 
traced, each being about four hundred feet in length and twenty- 
eight in width. They were filled with the sweet waters of 
Zoghwaan, brought sixty miles by a massive aqueduct, three 
fourths of which could still be made serviceable by simply 
clearing away the accumulated earth. 

The city proper was divided into three religious districts. 
That bordering upon the sea was assigned to Ashmon, (/!scu- 
lapius,) with minor deities. The middle district belonged to 
Baal-Hammon, (Saturn,) the sun, the supreme deity, whose 
temple stood alone. In the third were the temples of Astarte, 
(Juno,) and other divinities, representing the moon and stars. 
These divisions harmonize with the three streets leading to the 
Byrsa, and are fully identified by the excavations. The religion 
of the Carthaginians was, at bottom, the same with that of the 
mother country to which the people of Israel were so prone. 
The Canaanites of Africa, as well as those of Syria, had their 
high places and their sacred groves. The votive tablets found 
at Carthage throws some light upon their worship. Respecting 
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them, Mr. Davis says: “The name of one deity is invariably 
found on all, and that is Baal-Hammon ; while that of the pro- 
tecting deity of the devotee, as well as his own name, generally 
comes after. The names of the gods thus placed in secondary 
position, and, in all probability, as a kind of intercessors, are 
Melcareth, Ashtaroth, Ashmon, ete. There are instances where 
tablets are dedicated to Baal-Hammon exclusively, without men- 
tion being made of any other deity; while out of upward of a 
hundred inscriptions that I have dug up, there is not one so 
dedicated to the other divinities.” One is thus rendered : 


TO THE GODDESS TO TANATH THE COUNTENANCE OF BAAL [FEM.]; 

TO THE LORD TO BAAL-HAMMON, A MAN VOWED, 

EVEN ARSHAMBAN, A. VOTARY OF ASTARTE AND A FILIAL 

DEVOTEE OF ASHMON: AS THOU HEAREST THE SUPPLICATION, DO 
THOU BLEss! 


Baal-Hammon was the sun-god, to whom, says Sanchoniatho, 
men “stretched forth their hands; for him they thought the 
only god and lord of heaven.” In him is comprised Jupiter, 
Saturn, Apollo, (Sol,) and Mars, and he is the cruel Molech of 
Scripture. His worship extended from Babylon to Britain ; 
and even at the present day, in Ireland and Wales, Bel-tein is 
observed by running through fires made upon the hill tops. 
The Israelites were forbidden to serve him, but “they built 
the high places of Baal, to cause their sons and their daughters 
to pass through the fire unto Molech.” Jer. xxxii, 35. Mr. 
Davis has found the site of his temple at Carthage. Deeper 
digging than other explorers had thought necessary uncov- 
ered remains of a temple of circular construction, proved by 
itself to have belonged to Saturn. In the center is a circle 
twenty-nine feet in diameter. Around this, in the order men- 
tioned, are twelve “ pilasters,” standing four and a half feet 
apart, and each ten feet thick; a gallery sixteen feet wide; 
another circle of twelve pilasters standing further apart, each 
four feet thick; a gallery of eighteen feet ; twelve pilasters six 
feet thick; a gallery of twenty feet; and, surrounding this, 
another series of pilasters twelve feet in thickness, (not now so 
complete as the others,) making the building two hundred feet 
in diameter from outside to outside. The four series may rep- 
resent the four weeks in the month; the twelve pilasters the 
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twelve months in the year; the circle the period of the earth’s 
annual revolution. The ground-plan of the building strongly 
resembles the sun in the center of our system, and his broadly 
diverging rays. These Roman ruins are supposed to be on the 
site of the original temple, traces of which are discovered in 
the existing masonry. The only relic recovered here was a 
piece of mosaic in the first gallery. But in the center, fifteen 
feet deeper than previous excavations had been made, was 
found “a thick layer of burnt earth mixed with bones.” Be- 
neath this was the natural rock. Here, doubtless, stood the 
brazen image of the terrible Baal, and these are the remains 
of his human victims. This temple was held in special rever- 
ence, and was the depository of the most important and valua- 
ble documents ; but it is especially memorable for its human 
sacrifices. No efforts of friends or foes could stop the practice, 
even after the rebuilding of the city, and as late as the time of 
Tertullian. A Punic inscription, found in the vicinity of the 
temple—“ the gem of Punic epigraphy hitherto discovered,” 
and known, by the formation of the characters, to belong to 
free Carthage —shows it to have been an injunction of their 
religion. A portion of it reads thus: “The immolation of man 
is ordered by precepts, and there exists likewise a rule respect- 
ing annual victims. To the priest is to be presented the man 
to be immolated to God, completely fortified, and in an oppor- 
tune time.” 

Tanath is identified with Aphrodite Tanais of Babylon, and 
with Diana—not the huntress, but the oriental Artemis, Diana 
of the Ephesians. Her worship appears to have been intro- 
duced into Africa by the Persians who followed Hercules 
hither, and to have become so fully established that the first 
Pheenician settlers found her name given to one of the towns 
upon the coast. It was easy to adore the old divinity under 
the new name, and when they had become masters of the coun- 
try, to give her proper place to Astarte without abolishing the 
worship of Tanath. 

Astarte, daughter of the gods and queen of heaven, is the 
Ashtaroth of Scripture, whose corrupt worship was so fre- 
quently joined with that of Baal, and identical with Venus, 
Juno, and Ceres. It will be remembered that the first diseov- 
eries were in the district of Astarte, in a chapel of minor deities. 
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No remains of the chief temple are found except votive tablets ; 
but it is easy to believe Virgil’s gorgeous description of the 
temple in a grove in the midst of the city, donts epulentum et 
numine Dive. The excavations brought nothing to light 
showing that the impure rites practiced in her honor in the 
East were known at Carthage, but we cannot conclude with 
Mr. Davis that thé religion of Syria was so transformed in its 
emigration to Africa as to approach to even a tolerable purity. 
A chamber within the Astarte district, when cleared of its rub- 
bish, disclosed a beautiful Roman mosaic in the Punic style, 
exhibiting a hunting scene. The costume of the huntsmen, the 
trappings of the horses, the animals of the country, and the 
apparatus of the chase, furnish a picture answering to Virgil’s 
description of the hunt given in honor of the Trojan guests. 
May this have been a chapel of Diana? In this district, a little 
south of Moalkah, are the prostrate ruins of the amphitheater, 
which as late as the twelfth century retained marked evidences 
of its former splendor. A little further south are traces of the 
circus, about ten thousand feet in length, nearly as large as the 
Roman circus Maximus, which accommodated two hundred 
and fifty thousand persons. 

Evidence of distinct epochs of Carthage is found in the sepul- 
chers of the dead. Burial is more ancient than burning, and 
burial at the house of the departed of an earlier date than in 
localities specially devoted to the purpose. One Roman tomb, 
resembling a white marble sarcophagus, was opened, where the 
two practices were combined—the body being first deposited 
within it and then burned. It contained charred wood and 
human bones. At another place Roman graves were found, and, 
ten feet below them, tombs attached to private houses, to which 
must be assigned a date prior to any collision with Rome, and 
also to the time of Darius Hystaspes, who bound the Cartha- 
ginians by treaty “to burn the bodies of the dead rather than 
bury them in the earth.” This illustrates the fact, that Asdru- 
bal, when accused of treason in the second Punie war, having 
learned that his destruction was inevitable, took poison, and 
“retired into the sepulcher of his father,’ whence he was 
dragged and slain. 

Investigations upon Jebel Hhawi, “the empty mountain,” 
proved it to be the place of the catacombs, embracing a cir- 
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cumference of about four miles. Here was the public burial- 
place of Punic Carthage. Here are the round holes in the 
rock, to collect water for the refreshment of the soul hovering 
over the sepultyred body. The entrance is through a narrow 
hall into a chamber, in whose walls are niches about two feet 
square and six feet deep. A low and narrow passage leads into 
another chamber, and thence into another, and so on through 
a labyrinth of rooms varying only in size and number of niches. 
If ever occupied, they are now empty. Has man or the hyena 
been the despoiler? At length a chamber is entered apparently 
destitute of niches; but upon examination their proper place 
is found, and the print of the hand that closed them distinctly 
seen. <A coffee-colored skeleton lies within, ready to crumble 
to dust at a touch. The important facts developed are the ex- 
istence and extent of the catacombs, their Punic origin, and 
their subsequent use by Christians. 

We cannot follow Mr. Davis in his journeys and investiga- 
tions in the surrounding country, further than for a moment to 
inquire with him for the landing-place of Virgil’s hero. Full 
of the conviction that the poet undertook to describe scenery 
actually existing in the vicinity of Carthage, rather than some 
foreign or imaginary localities, he sets out upon his search, 
With all respect for the opinions of Shaw and Sir Grenville 
Temple, and all confidence in Trojan muscle, he cannot, never- 
theless, believe in the power of even the swift Achates to travel 
on foot the sixty miles between Cape Bon and Carthage thrice 
in a single day. It is easier for him to suppose that the pious 
neas entered the little bay west of Cape Camart, where it is 
literally true that 

Hine atque hine vaste rupes, geminique minantur 


In ceelum scopuli; quorum sub vertice laté 
/®quora tuta silent. ZEN. I, 162. 


Only a few hundred yards distant is “a cave with pendant 
cliffs; sweet waters withia and seats of living rock.” Cape 
Camart affords a point where the hero surveying saw “no ship 
in sight.” Even now “ groves black with frowning shade” are 
around, and may then have furnished the venison with which 
“they banished hunger by feasting.” The first indistinct view 
of the city is from Jebel Khawi, the hill of the catacombs, 
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The goddess-mother directs him on his way, “and now they 
ascend the hill which most overhangs the city, and from above 
looks toward the opposite towers.” Sidy Bosaid, this over- 
hanging hill, the highest point upon the peninsula, and three 
hundred and ninety-three feet above the sea, was only half a 
mile from the city wall, and twice that distance from the Byrsa ; 
and from its summit could be seen the stately towers, the gates, 
the theater’s deep foundations, and the eager Tyrians. 





Art. VI.—RECENT CONFIRMATIONS OF THE 
SCRIPTURE RECORD. 


Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon ; being 
the Result of a Second Expedition undertaken for the Trustees 
of the British Museum. By Austen H. Layarp, M.P. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Monuments of Egypt; or, Egypt a Witness for the Bible. 
By Franeis L. Hawkes, LL.D. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 

The Historical Fwidences of the Truth of the Scripture Record ; 
stated anew, with special reference to the Doubts and Discoveries 
of Modern Times. By Grorce Rawuinson, M.A. _ Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 
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Eeypt, Nineveh, Babylon—these names have been for years 
most significantly suggestive of death—of death in its widest 
grasp and completest triumph. Yet these nations are not dead. 
Never did they live to so grand a purpose as now. The mys- 
terious figures and angles of their exhumed slabs are worth 
more than the finest chiseling of the features of any god. 
They help to authenticate God’s revelation. They reaffirm 
God’s authority. They remove the shrouding vail of antiquity. 

Antiquity greatly affects credibility. Credibility decreases 
by geometrical ratio as antiquity increases by arithmetical. A 
thousand corroborative incidents have passed into oblivion. A 
multitude of side lights have gone out. And the intensity of the 
central light itself is inversely as the square of the distance. 
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Hence objections are raised against the Scriptures which could 
not have been seriously proposed at the time of their writing. 

Respect for what is ancient merely because it is ancient is 
not a distinguishing characteristic of this age. And with good 
reason. The utilities of to-day find little assistance, the phi- 
losophy of to-day finds much that is puerile, the science of to-day 
much of stupidity and error in the pretended knowledge of the 
earlier ages. Even the scholar, on whose estimate antiquity 
is dependent for respect and credence, finds the father of his- 
tory the father of many absurdities and lies. And so whatever 
is ancient is suspected. Add to this that Christianity makes 
the greatest possible demands both for reverence and obedi- 
ence, and contains so much that is not only incomprehensible 
to the mind, but opposed to the desires of man, and it becomes 
evident that its book is not only subject to criticism, but pro- 
vokes it. 

Hence students of the myths of ancient literature turned to 
that literature most ancient of all with minds prepared to find 
at least allegories if not fables in Moses as well as Ovid, Isaiah 
as the Sybil. The Old Testament quickly yielded to criteria 
no modern history could endure. Parts of the New soon fol- 
lowed, and then the whole, till we were left to console our- 
selves only with a “ God-man eternally incarnate, not an indi-’ 
vidual but an idea.” 

To this dire exigency of man God was not indifferent. He 
did not leave man to be driven back to the unutterably sweet 
rest and peace found in his word by the absurdities, contradic- 
tions, and mysteries into which he had plunged himself. No! 
when the human mind lay panting and shuddering from its 
fruitless struggles after light, he added fresh fuel to the beacon 
of his holy word. He made its light penetrate that outer dark- 
ness where man had flung himself. He poured illumination on 
the blind. Gathering up authentication from the very borders 
of the chaos of the primal earth, from the graves of perished 
empires, from the present monuments of cursed peoples, from 
the stars in their courses and the strata of the earth, he declares, 
“T am God, and beside me there is none other.” #Lo render 
his word authoritative and powerful he has treasured evidences 
of its truth in the very bowels of the earth through decades of 
centuries, and now brings them forth, not only when man 
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desperately needs them, but when they can be copied, pictured, 
printed, and preserved above ground, rendering no further 
authentication needful for all time. 

Let us follow the lines of confirmation, which naturally divide 
themselves into three—Historical, Incidental, and Scientific. 

Two of the authors from whom we draw most of our mate- 
rials have long been favorites with the public. They need no 
criticism, either favorable or adverse. They wrote in a spirit 
more devoted to truth than theory, and a public, sympathizing 
in the conclusions reached, has accorded them unusual honor. 
The record of discoveries made since their writing is found in 
the third author mentioned, and is scattered over the whole 
range of scientific publication and periodical literature. 

One cannot but confess that a Divine Providence directed the 
exhuming as well as the preserving of these monuments. For 
who could expect to find in isolated pictures, commemorating 
single events of single reigns, facts authenticating the history of 
a despised and distant nation with which they came in contact 
but little in the course of a long and momentous national his- 
tory? Who could expect to find monuments of an exodus so 
deeply humiliating and so unprecedentedly disastrous _re- 


corded and.preserved by the very sufferers themselves? True, 


there are none designed to be such; but such there are, and 
providentially left when all was designed to be obliterated. 
Just as De Wette was getting hard at work on his Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament the expedition of Napoleon set sail 
for Egypt. Just as he was poring incredulously over the exodus 
of the Jews, Bouchard unearthed the Rosetta stone; the key 
to the locked mysteries of Egyptian lore was being fitted into 
the wards. When his work was falling from the press, Cham- 
pollion 1é Jeune was reading to the savans of Paris the outlines 
of his future works on Egypt. When the zodiacs of Dendera 
and Esneh were declared by M. Gore to be at least eleven thou- 
sand years older than the period assigned by biblical chronology 
for the existence of man, he had just become able to read the 
name of Augustus Cesar upon one and of Antonius upon the 
other. TRus these zodiacs, which, “like birds of the night,” 
says Osborn, “hovering over or perching upon the uncouth 
remains of ancient superstition, filled the air with dismal fore- 
bodings of the downfall of Christianity,” were proved to be 
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no older than the Christian era. Just as Strauss reached the 
zenith of his fame as an alchemist, transmuting facts to myths, 
gold to dross, Layard was preparing for a grander fame, earned 
by turning his pretended myths to facts, dross to gold. 


HISTORICAL. 

For the reason mentioned, the direct historical confirmations 
of Scripture in Egypt are few but decisive, the incidental 
abundant. 

Brick-making.—Rosellini found in the tomb of Roscheré a 
picture of the Hebrews in their bondage: “Of the laborers 
some are employed in transporting clay in vessels, some in 
intermingling it with the straw, others in taking the bricks out 
of the form and placing them in rows, still others with a piece of 
wood on their backs and ropes on each side carrying away the 
bricks already burned or dried. Their dissimilarity to the 
Egyptians appears at the first view; the complexion, physi- 
ognomy, and beard permit us not to be mistaken in supposing 
them to be Hebrews;... the physiognomy is unmistakably 
Jewish.”* In this conclusion agree Rosellini, Hengstenberg, 
Osborn, and Kitto. , 

Shishak.—In the twelfth chapter of Second Chronicles we 
have the history of the invasion of Shishak king of Egypt. 
Rehoboam is humiliated and made repentant by the warning 
of Shemaiah the prophet. The Lord declared that they should 
be made prisoners of Shishak, who came and “took all” the 
treasures of the house of the Lord, and the king’s treasures, 
reducing the kingdom to the level of a conquered province. 

Champollion, landed one day about sunset to glance at the 
ruins of Karnak. In a large hall was a picture of a triumph. 
In the midst of sixty-three prisoners, each representing a con- 
quered city, nation, or tribe, he saw one inscribed “ king of the 
country of Judah.” The picture was executed by the order of 
Shishak, and stands, a sculptured record of the invasion and 
subjugation of Judah, recorded in Chronicles, In the same 
picture were the name of Beth-horon, Megiddo, Mahanaim, 
and some others, towns which Shishak captured while invading 
Judea. 

Death of Pharaoh.—Brugsh has lately identified the Pharaoh 


* “Egypt and its Monuments,” pp. 180, 182. 
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of the exodus with Thothmes IT. of the monuments.* Thoth- 
mes III. was a great conqueror, and placed magnificent inscrip- 
tions concerning himself upon the monuments of Karnak. 
These records fix the date of his accession to the throne. 
Astronomically determined, it is found to have been May 5, 
1515, and “with the sunset of the preceding day would com- 
“mence the twelfth day of the second lunar month, counting 
from the equinox.” Now, assuming this to have been the day 
of the demise of the preceding monarch, it is identical with 
the day of the submersion of the exodic Pharaoh in the Red 
Sea. For Moses says that from the overthrow to the arrival at 
Elim was “ three days,” that is, vvySnuepa, measured from sunset 
to sunset. This would make them arrive at Elim on the four- 
teenth, and leave there on the jifteenth. Just so it is said by 
Moses: “ They took their journey from Elim... on the fifteenth 
day of the second month.”’+ 

In the remains of Assyria direct historical verification of the 
Scripture record is very abundant, and the evidence of the 
highest possible order. The events of the reign of each king 
whose annals have been discovered are minutely described. In 
some cases of foreign conquest daily events are particularly 
noted. Of the main figures in every picture commemorating a 
victory are the “scribes of the host” (2 Kings xxv, 19) taking 
an exact account of every article of spoil. 

“Pul the king of Assyria came up against the land; and 
Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of silver, that his hand 
might be with him to confirm the kingdom in his hand.” 
2 Kings xv,19. This term, Pul, seems to be an abbreviation, 
or half a name. The Septuagint has it Phaléch. Almost the 


* We record this professed discovery of the future Egyptologer, well aware that 
it puts a different king on the throne at the time from any one hitherto supposed 
to occupy it. It has been supposed by Wilkinson, without any ground for abso- 
lute certainty, that Pthahmen was king of Egypt at the time of the exodus. 
Bunsen thinks it was Menephthath. Osborn, as will be seen hereafter, infers in 
favor of Sethos II. of the nineteenth dynasty, while Brugsh carries it back-to the 
second king of the eighteenth dynasty. Should the supposed discovery prove to be 
real, it will be heartily welcomed as a fixed point in the confusion of the earlier 
history. For while the order of suecession of many kings is clear, and the approx- 
imate length of their regnal periods discovered, points synchronous with other his- 
tory greatly need to be ascertained. See the subject treated extenso in the British 


Quarterly Review, October, 1860. 
+ Methodist Quarterly Review, 1861, p. 155. 
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only record of the Assyrian king, Phal-lukha, is that he took 
tribute of Samaria, Menahem’s capital city. 

Tiglath Pileser came at the invitation of Ahaz, and not 
only chastised Pekah, but “took Damascus and slew Rezin.” 
2 Kings xvi, 7-9. The Lord preserved an Assyrian fragment, 
just large enough to say, that Tiglath Pileser defeated Rezin, 
took Damascus, and received tribute of the king of Samaria. 

The successor of Tiglath Pileser, according to the Bible, 
seems to be Shalmaneser. He came up against Hoshea twice, 
(2 Kings xvii, 3-5,) the last time laying siege to Samaria for 
three years. The mutilated inscriptions of this king “contain 
the name of Hoshea, king of Samaria, and that city is recorded 
to have been taken in the first year of the reign of his successor, 
Sargon. 

The only thing the Scripture mentions of Sargon is, that by 
his general, Tartan, he took Ashdod. (Isa. xx,1.) His inscriptions 
say that he “made war in southern Syria, and took Ashdod.” 

“The king of Assyria shall lead away the Egyptians prison- 
ers, and the Ethiopians captives, young and old, naked and 
barefoot.” Isa. xx, 4. 

The inscriptions say Sargon did this very thing. 

“The king of Assyria did carry away Israel into Assyria, 
and put them in Halah, and in Habor, by the river Gozan, and 
in the cities of the Medes.” 2 Kings xviii, 11. The Scripture 
says, the siege was began by Shalmaneser; the monuments 
declare that it was finished by Sargon, and that he was the 
first Assyrian king who subdued Medea, and also that he 
founded cities there, and filled them with colonists from other 
parts of his dominions. 

The probable successor of Sargon, judging from Scripture, is 
Sennacherib. This is proved true. 

“Sennacherib king of Assyria come up against all the fenced 
cities of Judah, and took them. And Hezekiah king of Judah 
sent to the king of Assyria to Lachish, saying, I have offended ; 
return from me: that which thou puttest on me will I bear. 
And the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah king of 
Judah three hundred talents of silver and thirty talents of 
gold.” 2 Kings xviii, 13, 14. 

One bright August morning, in 1851, an inscription was 
unearthed at Kouyunjik that had been made by the order of 
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Sennacherib himself, of which the following is a part: “ And 
because Hezekiah, king of Judah, would not submit to my 
yoke, I came up against him, and by force of arms, and the 
might of my power, I took forty-six of his strong fenced cities ; 
and of the smaller towns that were scattered about, I took and 
plundered a countless number. And from these places I took 
and carried off as spoil two hundred thousand one hundred and 
fifty people, old and young, male and female; together with 
horses and mares, asses and camels, oxen and sheep a countless 
multitude. And Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem, his 
sapital city, like a bird in a cage, building towers round the 
city to hem him in, and raising banks of earth against the 
gates so as to prevent his escape. . . . Then upon this 
Hezekiah there fell the fear of the power of my arms, and he 
sent out to me the chief and the elders of Jerusalem with 
thirty talents of gold, eight hundred talents of silver, and divers 
treasures, a rich and immense booty.”—//ist. Hv., p. 120. 

The amount of gold in each is exactly the same, but in the 
amount of silver ther e is a slight discrepancy, caused probably 
by the king of Nineveh adding in the spoil, while Hezekiah 
only mentions the tribute finally agreed upon. 

One of the finest Assyrian s¢ ulptures bears this inscription : 
* Sennacherib, the mighty king, king of the country of Assyria, 
sitting on the throne of judgment before the city of Lachish, I 
give permission for its slaughter. 

The disaster to Sennae hexib’s army, and his own death a few 
years after, are not alluded to, for human nature has an old 
habit of failing to record its failings. 

Scripture declares that Esar-Haddon was the successor of 
Sennacherib. So do the monuments. Manasseh was successor 
of Hezekiah. Who, then, but Esar-Haddon’s captains could 
take “ Manasseh among the thorns, bind him with fetters, and 
earry him to Babylon?” 2 Chron. xxxiii, 11. Esar-Haddon’s 
inscriptions mention “ Manasseh king of Judah” as among his 
tributaries. Why carry to Babylon? Singularly enough, he 
alone of all the Assyrian kings was king of Babylon, and oceca- 
sionally held court there. Had the expression occurred during 
the reign of any other king it would have presented an insur- 
mountable difficulty ; cape here, it presents a testimony of 
marvelous accuracy 
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Here scriptural allusions to Assyria come to an end, and with 
good reason, for Assyria itself comes to an end. Babylon 
becomes the great conquering power, and takes its place. 

The recovered inscriptions of Babylon are far less numerous. 
than those of Nineveh. They were far less durable, being: 
mostly put upon plaster, with which the rooms were evidently 
finished, while those of Nineveh were cut upon stone. But 
even this circumstance incidentally confirms a Scripture state- 
ment, which could hardly have been true if made of Nineveh, 
namely: “In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s 
hand, and wrote over against the candlestick upon the plaster 
of the wall of the king’s palace.” Dar. v, 5. . 

But if the remaining monuments of Babylon are few, it has. 
one of the highest importance. The Behistun tablet. has.been 
to the Cuneatic writing what the Rosetta stone: was to. the 
hieroglyphic. This vast record of the exploits of Darius, on a 
natural tablet seventeen hundred feet high, cut three hundred 
feet from the ground, in the Persian, Median, and Babylonian 
languages, gives the key to the whole. Without God’s making 
and preserving this, it were in vain that Assyrian inscriptions 
had been preserved. But this takes away the doubts men 
otherwise would cast upon the correctness of the interpretations. 


INCIDENTAL CORROBORATION, 


This brings us to a kind of corroborative testimony no less 
reliable than the preceding, and far more abundant. ©The only 
difficulty, in such an article as this, is in rejecting what we 
have no room to recount. Volumes of this kind of testimony 
have been accumulating since the Bible was finished—indeed, 
almost since it began; and volumes are yearly added. It 
stands upon almost every page of oriental literature; it springs 
up by the wayside of the eastern world; it looks out of the 
caverns of Egypt, from the mountains and plains of Palestine, 
from the huts of the poor, from the sepulchers of kings. Dust 
is shaken from records decades of centuries old, and they declare 
it. Earth beneath is full of it; the heaven above pictures it, 
and the air between whispers it. The wind drinks up the 
waters of the Mediterranean, and pours them on the Holy Land, 
and we see the truth of, “ When ye see a cloud rise out of the 

Fourtu Serregy, Vou. XIV.—29 
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west, straightway ye say, there cometh a shower, and so it is.” 
It passes over the burning sands of Arabia, making evident, 
“When the south wind blows, ye say, there will be heat, and 
it cometh to pass.” Luke xii, 55,56. It slips from ice-clad 
mountains to declare “cold cometh out of the north.” Job 
Xxxvii, 9. 

Singularly enough, one very important substantiation of the 
record has come to pass in a way doubly incidental. It does 
not unravel perplexities; it grasps another’s sword and cuts 
them. Manetho the Sybennite, and Berosus the Chaldean, 
confirming Scripture in many ways, have been greatly dis- 
credited ; and Ctesias, contradicting the Scripture, has been held 
up as a marvel of accuracy by those desirous of establishing 
theories adverse to Christianity. But the monuments confirm 
Manetho and Berosus, and disprove Ctesias. Thus, incidentally, 
incidental testimony is confirmed, thus confirming the record. 

Egypt is first brought to notice in Scripture by Abraham’s 
visit. The following facts are implied in the narrative of the 
twelfth chapter of Genesis: Egypt was a powerful and civilized 
nation; its kings known by the title of Pharaoh; domestic 
servitude existed there; abundance of food was accessible; 
Sarah was fair, and used no vail. All of which is abundantly 
confirmed by the hundreds of pictures of daily life, which give 
a clearer insight into the manners and customs of Egypt than 
all the volumes ever written of America give of ours. 

In reference to Joseph, it is evident that the Egyptians 
bought slaves; that Pharaoh had a body “ guard,” which of 
course had a“‘captain.” “Overseers” abound in all pictures of 
labor. “ Butlers” and “bakers” are found carrying “ baskets 
on their heads.” It was appropriate for Joseph to “shave him- 
self” before going into the presence of Pharaoh, for all honor- 
able Egyptians are represented without beards. ‘“ Treasuries 
of grain” are yet pictured, with a scribe sitting, and over his 
head written, “ The writer or registrar of bushels.” “Joseph 
gathered corn as the sand of the sea, very much, wntil he left 
numbering.” Long “famines” are recorded as occurring in 
Egypt. “Joseph’s brethren sat before him.” While most 
oriental nations recline, the Egyptians sa¢ at their meals. 
“Wagons” are seen in the earlier representations. Goshen is 
situated as the Bible declares. Embalming was practiced. 
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The bricks of the period contain straw. These and many 
other items are patent to the most superficial observer.* 

Still clearer evidence is apparent on closer observation. 
One king existed in Egypt that built more monmments, by 
hundreds, in his single reign, than all the other one hundred 
and forty-nine kings did in two thousand years. Whatever 
is most costly and ‘grand i is his. No other king has his name 
on works in twenty different places; whereas there are not, 
probably, twenty places, among all the hundreds of the ruins 
of Egypt, where his name is not. Foreigners and prisoners of 
war only labored on such works. But this king made few 
wars and took no prisoners. Who should this be but he that 
dealt subtilely with the children of Israel, and reduced that 
nation of three or four millions to slavery? A king soon after 
him never slept in the tomb he had prepared. And his name 
became so hateful to Egyptians, on account of calamity, that 
it is almost everywhere violently erased. The tomb of his 
“ first-born son” was finished by the succeeding monarch—a 
circumstance almost unprecedented in Egyptian history, and 
one that goes fur to show that it was this very “ first-born” of 
him that never slept in his tomb that died in the plague. Even 
the finishing of this tomb and others shows a most singular 
fact. Just at this point the constructive and decorative arts of 
Egypt underwent a sudden and grievous deterioration. This 
could be produced in one or both of two ways: by artisans 
leaving with the Israelites, or by the desertion of Egypt by the 
whole mass of population on account of such unheard-of calam- 
ities. We learn from Josephus (against Apion i, 26) that the 
king succeeding the exodic Pharaoh did flee southward into 
Ethiopia, together with the whole population of Egyypt.+ 

Pharaoh Necho, Pharaoh Hophra, and Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia, mentioned in Scripture, are all proved to be real per- 
sonages by their cartouches found on monuments. Indeed, 
there are no less than eighty-four Canaanitislh names found 
in the Bible recorded on the monuments of Abou-simbol, 
Thebes, ete. 


* Dr. Hawkes writes one hundred and fifty pages illustrating these and other 
incidental corroborations in a most interesting manner. 

+ See the subject of this paragraph treated in an exceedingly interesting mon- 
ograph, by W. Osborn, in “The Journal of Sacred Literature,’’ July, 1860. 
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Hoshea, king of Israel, made a treaty with So, king of 
Egypt, who, at the same time, threw off his tributary relation 
to the king of Assyria, and thus incurred his wrath. (2 Kings 
xvii, 4.) Amid the dust of royal archives in the Palace of 
Kouyunjik was found an impression of both the seals of this 
Egyptian So and the Assyrian monarch, once probably attached 
to a treaty that followed So’s defeat.* 

This triangular incident, that pertains to Egypt, Assyria, and 
the Bible, appropriately marks the transition from Egyptian 
confirmations to Assyrian. 

The separate existence of the two kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel is very early acknowledged. One of the first Assyrian 
kings mentions Jehu, the descendant of Omri, as a tributary. 
On the same monument is mention made of Hazael, whom 
Elijah was commanded to anoint king of Syria. (1 Kings 
xix, 15.) 

* The power and greatness of Ben-hadad, king of Damascus, is 
recorded at length; his coming against Samaria with confed- 
and “a great multitude.” 


9 


erate “kings,” “ horses,” “ chariots,’ 
This greatness, this vast abundance of munitions, the confed- 
eracy of kings, under this Ben-hadad, is circumstantially con- 
firmed in the cuneiform annals of an Assyrian king. 

Places spoken of in Scripture, of whose locality and exist- 
ence modern research finds no trace, have their reality and true 
locality established by native geographers. The names of 
about sixty scriptural towns, countries, kings, etc., are found 
in their proper order in Assyrian inscriptions. 

Of nothing in ancient history can there be clearer proof than 
of the Jews being at Babylon. Every brick declares that 
Nebuchadnezzar built that city. Perhaps one inscription of 
his has reference to that judicial infliction of insanity upon 
him: “ Four years (/)... the seat of my kingdom in the city 
... Which did not rejoice my heart. In all my dominions I 
did not build a high place of power. The precious riches of 
my kingdom I did not lay up. In Babylon buildings for 
myself and the honor of my kingdom I did not lay out. In 
the worship of Merodach, my lord, the joy of my heart (?) in 
Babylon, the city of his sovereignty and the seat of my empire, 
I did not sing his praises, (?) I did not furnish his altars, nor 


* Layard’s “ Nineveli and Babylon,” pp. 156-159. 
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did I clear out the canals.” There is not in the whole range 
of cuneatic literature another instance of a man’s putting on 
record his own inaction.* _Nebuchadnezzar’s piety, the length 
of his reign, the influence of the Chaldeans, the use of images 
of gold, are not stated more clearly by Daniel than by the 
inscriptions. 

But Babylon confirms something of far more importance 
than historical allusions. It shows the truth of prophecy. 
Isaiah prophetically declared, (Isa. xxi, 9,) “ Babylon is fallen, 
is fallen; and all the graven images of her gods he hath 
broken unto the ground.” No obelisks lift themselves up 
defiantly as in older Egypt and Assyria. No graven images 
are brought thence for the museums of new nations. Mere 
rubbish takes the place of grandeur. Xerxes’ overturning cor- 
roborates Isaiah’s foreseeing. In the fifth century the canals 
became choked, and Babylon became a marsh, filled with 
“pools of water,” as Isaiah had declared one hundred and 
seventy-five years before. Soon after the river changed its 
course, and in the seventh century, according to foretelling 
Jeremiah, it became “a desolation, a dry land, and a wilder- 
ness; a land wherein no man dwelleth.” Jer. 1, 43. 

These are a few of the manyt recent voices by which the 
very “stones cry out” for God’s word. “The stone cries out 
of the wall, and a beam out of the timber answers it.” ‘ This 
heap is a witness, and this pillar a witness.” Let us see how 
“the heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Dr. Hitchcock and a few others hold that the Bible has not 
anticipated any scientific discoveries. But the ground of this 
conclusion is not fact but propriety. Because the Bible usually 
speaks of natural phenomena, according to optical truth, he 
deems that it never ought to speak according to physical truth. 
“For if we admit that one modern discovery can be found in 
the Bible, how can we vindicate that book in the numerous 
cases where it speaks of natural phenomena in accordance with 
the monstrously absurd notions which prevailed among those 
to whom it was originally addressed? If it describes the 


* See “ Historical Evidences,” p. 352. + Ibid., pp. 339-344. 
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science of the nineteenth century in one instance why not in 
all?”* To this it will be sufficient to reply that the Annuaire 
of the French Bureau of Navigation, and other works of the 
highest scientific character, speak of science in the nineteenth 
century, notwithstanding they use the monstrously absurd terms 
of sunrise and sunset, and to investigate the facts in the case. 

As an assistant in this investigation, the brief article of Serres 
will be found valuable for the state of scientific discovery at 
the time of its writing. But many of the most important and 
convincing attestations of science have been educed since that 
time. 

He writes with the grace and attractiveness of D’Aubigné, 
and with his enthusiasm also, which occasionally leads both a 
shade beyond truthful coloring, though each of them is among 
the most fair-minded of men. Some of his interpretations are 
the least trifle strained, some rather fanciful. Omitting such 
statements, we shall cull those deemed truthful and clear, add- 
ing such others as seem necessary to complete the portraiture. 

“All human discoveries seem to be made only for the pur- 
pose of confirming more strongly the truths which come from on 
high, and are contained in the sacred writings.” These words 
of Herschel have been getting a deeper and wider meaning by 
each discovery of man. 

The opening chapter of Genesis contains, in a few master 
strokes, the main points of the history of the unmeasured ages 
of the pre-Adamic earth. Matter was created without form 
and void, slowly gathered into worlds, incandescent, covered 
with water. Mountains were reared, seas established, vegeta- 
tion begun. Orbits of the planets arranged, animals intro- 
duced, and the whole crowned by the creation of man. All 
this has science confirmed. The meaning of that record has 
just been elucidated. Genesis is the book of God’s notes of his 
own work for man; the discoveries of science the comment. 

We cannot make this agreement of the original record and 
the comment clearer than by transcribing from a writer} emi- 
nently learned and distinguished (rarest honor of authors) for a 
knowledge of God’s record, both in the book and nature, the 
following : 


* “Religious Truth Illustrated from Science,” p. 66. 
+ J. W. Dawson, LL.D., auther of Archaia. 
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PARALLELISM OF THE SCRIPTURAL COSMOGONY, WITH THE ASTRO- 
NOMICAL AND GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 


“* 
BIBLICAL EONS. 
The beginning. 


First day. Earth mantled by the vapgr- 
ous deep—Production of light. 


Second day. Earth covered by the waters 
—Formation of the atmosphere. 


Third day. Emergence of dry land— 
Introduction of vegetation. 


Fourth day. Completion of the arrange- 
ments of the solar system. 


Fifth day. Invertebrates and fishes, after- 
ward great reptiles and birds, created. 


Sixth day. Introduction of mammals— 
Creation of man and Edenic group of 
animals, 


Seventh day. Cessation of the work of 
creation—Fall and redemption of man. 


Eighth day. New heavens and earth to 
succeed the human epoch—The rest 
(Sabbath) that remains to the people 
of God.* 


PERIODS DEDUCED FROM SCIENTIFIC CON- 
SIDERATIONS, 


Creation of matter. 


Condensation of planetary bodies from a 
nebulous mass—Hypothesis of origin- 
al incandescence. 


Primitive universal ocean, and establish- 
ment of atmospheric equilibrium, 


Elevation of the land which furnished 
the materials of the azoic rocks—Azoic 


period of geology. 


Metamorphism of azoic rocks and dis- 
turbances preceding the Cambrian 
period—Dominion of existing causes 
begins. . 


Paleozoic period — Reign of invertebra- 
tes and fishes— Mesozoic period — 
Reign of reptiles. 

Tertiary period—Reign of mammals— 
Post tertiary—Existing mammals and 
man. 


Period of human history. 


This distinction between the creation of matter and its sub- 


sequent arrangement cannot be clearer in language than it is 
in the Bible, cannot be more evident by monuments than it is 
in the very structure of the earth. 

Through all the ages of ignorance, that looked upon the 
earth as a plain, supported on various feeble expedients, and 
walled round with impenetrable darkness, the Bible was saying, 
“He hangeth the earth upon nothing ;” “ He set a circle upon 
the face of the deep ;” “ He sitteth upon the sphere [Gesenius | 
of the earth;” and He that “ filleth all in all” “coverest Aim- 
self with light as with a garment.” All of which science, with 
its feebler voice and less eloquent tongue, repeats. 


* Heb. iv, 9; 2 Pet. iii, 13. 
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A distinction between the primal light of incandescence and 
the final light by the sun has never been broached by any 
ancient writer save those inspired. The: truth of the Bible, 
which in this regard formerly caused many a sneer against its 
supposed confusion of ideas, now inspires respect and reverence 
in every learned and honest man. 

The world waited till the time of Torricelli to learn that the 
air had weight. It thrust itself’ against men for ages, over- 
turned their works, drove their ships ; but no man “took the 
hint, or thought that wezght was necessary to give momentum. 
The discovery only confirmed God’s statement, that “ He gave 
to the air its [mischkal] weight.” Job xxviii, 25. 

Discoveries in the department of meteorology by one whose 
name lately honored every page, now a disgrace to any, have 
been the delight and wonder of our age. The varying high- 
ways of the air have been traced. Ships spread their wings in 
certain breezes, short voyages and large profits follow. Har- 
bors and coasts are forewarned of coming storm. The path of 
each rising mist is marked as it travels through the upper spaces, 
till it hurls itself to earth in rain. We are told why Sahara is 
desert, and are shown the American plains dry, because the 
coast range has pressed all the water from the spongy clouds. 
Our great storms do not move right on, but are continent-wide 
whirlwinds, traveling in the majesty of their power. But has 
one general principle been discovered not contained in these 
words? “ The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth about 
unto the north. It whirleth about continually; and the wind 
returneth again according to his circuits, [that is, established 
routes.| All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not 
full. Unto the place from whence the rivers come thither 
they return again.” Eccl. i, 6,7. He that can read these 
passages and dec lare that no modern discovery has been an- 
ticipated by the Bible, must be struggling for ro 4 hi with 
previous declarations. Vast fore es, “equal in one year to the 
labor of aJl the inhabitants of the earth for two iecaiheel thou- 
sand years, are cogcerned in uplifting and carrying the rain. 
Consistent with this truth are the allusions of the sible. It is 
represented as the immediate work of Him who is almighty. 

Mark how the uplifting of mountains and the consequent gath- 
ering of waters is portrayed ; “ Thou coveredst it [the earth] with 
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the deep as with a garment: the waters stood above the mount- 
ains. At thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy thunder 
they hasted away. The mountains ascend, the valleys descend 
unto the place which thou hast founded for them.” Psalm civ, 
6-8. Numerous allusions in Job, Proverbs, and the prophets, 
no less than minute description, show the presence and inspira- 
tion of that Intelligence that was before the mountains were 
brought forth. The shells and marine debris of the Andes and 
Himalayas were recently regarded as evidences of a deluge; 
now, as proof that these very heights were once “ covered with 
the deep as with a garment.” 

How exactly has that order in which the Scripture enumer- 
ates the introduction of tender grass, herb, tree, moving creature 
that hath life in water, bird, great reptiles, beast of the earth, 
cattle, man, been confirmed by the reading of the tombstones 
of those ages. 

Serres insists that the Newtonian theory of the vibratory 
nature of light is acknowledged, if not taught, in the Bible. 
He quotes passages which he imagines (that is the word) con- 
firmatory of the statement. The German translation of Luther 
favors his idea more than the English of King James; but he 
omits the proper consideration of the only passage which is 
based on this scientific truth. Discoveries of science have 
shown some of the supposed poetical figures of the Bible to be 
naked facts: for example, commentators gravely tell us that 
“ morning stars ” mean angels in the passage, “ When the morn- 
ing stars sang together.” Job xxxviii, 7. Does not science 
teach the deeper and clearer truth that stars do sing? Poets 
who cull their brightest gems from the Golconda of God’s word 
have often alluded to it: 

And wheresoever, in his rich creation, 
Sweet music breathes, in wave or bird or soul ; 
Tis but the faint and far reverberation 
Of that grand tune to which the planets roll. 
Shakspeare, by a seeming inspiration, says: 


There’s not the smallest orb that thou, beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings ; 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim, 
Such harmony is in immortal souls: 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in we cannot hear it. 
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Let science now show that this is a fact. Musical tones are 
made by vibrations of air. High tones by many vibrations in 
a given time, low tones by few. The lowest tone the human 
ear can distinguish is made by 16.5 vibrations per second. If 
they be less, the ear detects each vibration. The eye sees a 
circle of light made by whirling a single point of fire at the 
rate of ten times a second. So the ear takes a constant sound 
by the repetition of single sounds 16.5 times a second. Tones 
run up the scale, or are increased in pitch by the increase of 
vibration. When sixteen thousand vibrations a second have 
been reached, the shrill high tone dies out in silence. Let it 
not be supposed that sound dies out at that point; but that 
“while this muddy vesture of decay doth grossly close us in we 
cannot hear it.” Some ears can hear longer than others. 

Now observe, light is caused by vibrations as well as sound. 
These vibrations, different for each color of light, have been 
made evident to the eye, have been counted: two rays of light 
falling on the same spot have been made to produce darkness, 
as two sources of sound can be made to produce silence. These 


-vibrations must sing. Take off “this muddy vesture of decay,” 


quicken spiritual sense, and divine harmony, star born, is heard 
pouring through the universe. Every world creates eddies, 
every cloud softens, every sun according to its color pours into 
the grand tide of song. ‘The Lord rejoices in his works.” Not 
only did the stars sing in the morning, but they are continually 

J 


Singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 


The Bible speaks of space as illimitable—never regards the 
heavenly bodies as animate—never falls into the error of the 
old astronomers in regard to the number of stars. Hipparchus 
puts that number at one thousand and twenty-two, Ptolemy 
one thousand and twenty-six; but the Bible regards them as 
the sand which is by the sea-shore, innumerable. It is God’s 
high prerogative alone to tell the “ number of the stars.” 

Allusion is distinctly made to the grandest relation existing 
among the stars. The greatest discovery of the mind of man 
is unquestionably that the Pleiades are the center of the revolv- 
ing systems of the worlds. It reduces the sun to a planet, the 
planets to satellites, and the whole solar system to a very mi- 
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nute and secondary affair. But it inexpressibly enlarges man’s 
thought, and magnifies the power of God. God convinced Job 
of weakness by asking if he could control the influence of the 
Pleiades, that reach thirty-four million times the distance from 
us to the sun, and exert absolute control over that body, which 
“rejoices as a strong man to run arace.” And not only that 
body, but “innumerable” others. Overwhelming question! 
No wonder Job was humbled. It is the idea of the sun’s 
motion in space, and not a supposed motion round the earth, 
that God means when he says, “ His going forth is from the end 
of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it.” Psalm xix, 6. 

The aberrations of speculative philosophy, founded on insuf- 
ficient data, concerning the original unity or variety of man, 
have nearly come to a close. The Bible declaration is being 
adopted. Science is teaching universal brotherhood.* One 
original language, and that not developed from half-uttered 
grunts, is seen to be the true conclusion. “If we were to be 
guided by the mere intersection of linguistic paths, and inde- 
pendently of all reference to the scriptural record, we should 
still be led to fix on the plains of Shinar as the focus from 
which the various lines had radiated.” Such is the testimony 
of Sir H. Rawlinson.t The recent origin of man is proved— 
Confucius confuted, Moses confirmed. 

One point more. Not in the past, but present and future. 
There is no fact more clearly gstablished than that the center 
of the earth is a molten mass, that rocks can melt; that a vol- 
cano is not the result of a burning Enceledus heaving in agony, 
but a chimney of the central fire. “Out of the earth cometh 
bread, but at the same time underneath it turns itself as fire.” 
Job xxviii, 5. ‘The hills melted like wax at the presence of the 
Lord.” Psalm xevii, 5. The very “elements shall melt with 
fervent heat.” 2 Peter iii, 12. 

Besides these special points of confirmation, we believe the 
general significance of science favors the teaching of the Bible. 
How few real geologists are infidel? “The undevout astrono- 
‘mer is mad.” Lieut. Lynch says (Narrative, p. 253) his party 
began the exploration of the Dead Sea indifferent and skepti- 
cal; closed it with a profound and universal conviction of the 


* In this agree Blumenbach, Haller, Cuvier, Dr. Pritchard, and Max Miller. 
¢ Journal of Royal Arctic Society, vol. xv, part 2, page 232. 
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truth of the Scripture record. It is the flippant philosopher in 
his study, not the explorer of earth or space, with a reputation 
to achieve rather than phenomena to observe, fascinated with 
his own conceptions, rather than awed by the marvelous works 
of God, that disbelieves the Record. The deductions of chem- 
istry and botany render belief in a resurrection easy, and a 
new heaven and earth a demonstrated possibility. All states 
of motion and of rest declare the universal law of gravitation, 
and so every deduction of all science unites to establish this 
great truth—there is a God: such a God as the Scripture 
delineates, as far as it delineates at all, and certainly incompre- 
hensible beyond. Bridgewater Treatises are feeble and short 
expressions of that man’s idea of God who has intelligently 
ooked into heaven, earth, self. One immortal work on “Anal- 
ogy” has been written, but it only gathers a few among the 
many hints whereby God’s works declare God. 

He that passes over this vast field of evidence can but feel, 
at the close of the review, that, important as it is, the character 
and standing of the Bible must not be made dependent on it. 
It is not on its value as a history, or a system of chronology, 
that its claims are based. Did every record of every dead and 
living nation unitedly declare its perfect historical accuracy, it 
would not be priceless to man did it not have a moral and 
divine character. This moral and divine character must be 
substantiated in ways other than by coincidence with pro- 
fane authors. It stops in the sphere of Herodotus, if its evi- 
dence stops there, and mankind stops there too. Still this 
evidence is necessary. Men reasonably demand of a book 
claiming perfection a perfect chain of evidence. This kind 
takes captive the master-minds in the various departments of 
science, and leads them on to its higher meaning. That a book 
could originate in rude ages, and hold its place of power as the 
sovereign arbitrator of the highest thought among the most 
cultivated intellects of the most cultivated age, always con- 
tributing more to that cultivation of intellect than everything 
else, is an authentication of its divineness most recent an@ 
potent. Though the Bible be established as truthful history, 
though its claim to antecedent infallible knowledge be sup- 
ported, yet its promises of divine indwelling and personal 
advantage must be vindicated by its author and itself alone. 
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Recent confirmations are not wanting here. Not in dead and 
buried Nineveh, but in living hearts are they found; not in the 
limits of an ancient city, but in millions of new-born souls in 
every waking land. 

The order of these unfolding confirmations seems providen- 
tial. Geology received its right direction from Werner, near 
the close of the eighteenth century. Thereby the opening 
chapter of Genesis was elucidated. The land that Abraham 
visited, where Joseph dwelt, and whence the Israelites went out, 
next yielded its treasures; thus Israel’s, servitude and provi- 
dential exodus were confirmed; Assyria and Babylon, in proper 
order, added their important confirmations to the after periods 
of the Old Testament, science and fulfilled prophecy mean- 
while filling up what history left blank. Then, crowning 
the whole, came that world-wide Pentecost of 1857, that, 
spreading through every language and nation and tongue 
under heaven, sets its seal of divine authentication on the 
supernatural declarations and personal promises of the New. 
Unutterable peace and a conscious spiritual presence are certify- 
ing to millions of hearts that God is true, and the Bible his 
word. The questions of the future are questions of degrees, 
and not of systems; for the Word of God “standeth sure.” 





’ 


Art. VII—ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN METHODIST 
PULPIT. 

Annals of the American Methodist Pulpit ; or, Commemorative 
Notices of Distinguished Clergymen of the Methodist Denomi- 
nation in the United States, from its Commencement to the close 
of the year 1855. With an Historical Introduction. By Witt- 
1M b. Spracur, D. D. 8vo., pp. 846. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 

Dr. SPRAGUE’S commemorative volumes are well received, 

They are not only intrinsically excellent, but admirably adapted 

both to supply a deeply-felt public want and to minister to the 

edification of the American Churches. The volume now betore 
us is the seventh in the series. Of the preceding, volumes first 
and second are devoted to Trinitarian Congregational Clergy- 
men; third and fourth to Presbyterian; fifth to Episcopalian ; 
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and sixth to Baptist. These have already been appropriately 
noticed in this Review, (see vol. xii, fourth series, p. 458,) and 
are barely mentioned here that the reader may have a connected 
view of Dr. Sprague’s learned and lovely labors. The whole 
has, so far as we are capable of judging, been executed with as 
little partiality, or sectarian bias, as could be either expected or 
desired. In regard to the seventh volume we can speak. posi- 
tively, both because we have examined it more thoroughly than 
either of the preceding, and because we think we know some- 
what intimately the men of whom it speaks. We say, then, 
that here our satisfaction is complete. In this regard the author 
could hardly have done better even had he been a Methodist. 
He has evidently aimed at the utmost impartiality, and if he 
has not succeeded we are incapable of detecting the failure. 

That Dr. Sprague is a man of a large, generous, catholic 
spirit, there can be no reasonable doubt. For proof we need 
not go beyond the pages of the book under review ; and yet we 
can hardly repress our inclination to refer to his able and ex- 
cellent sermon, commemorative of the late Judge M’Lean, of 
the United States Supreme Court, with whom he seems to have 
been on terms of special friendship for several years. And we 
are the more inclined to enrich our pages with a quotation from 
this admirable discourse, as it gives so just a view of the true 
basis of evangelical catholicity : 


Is there not something in this beautiful character [that of Judge 
M’Lean] that is fitted to enlarge the circle of our Christian sym- 
pathies? We do well always when we cling to God’s revealed 
truth, especially those truths which cluster more immediately 
about the cross of Christ. So also we do well when we maintain, 
and, if need be, defend our own mature and well-established views 
on less important subjects—views that may be regarded as strictly 
denominational. But all of this is strictly consistent with the 
largest Christian catholicism ; with opening the arms of our fellow- 
ship to all who furnish evidence of loving our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. But is there not a disposition, on the part of many good 
men, to urge their own shibboleth as the practical recognition of 
discipleship; and even though there may be a general admission 
that members of other communions than our own may be true 
Christians, yet is there not too often an unworthy reserve in proffer- 
ing to them our expressions of Christian courtesy and affection ; 
and do we not sometimes practically consent that a wall of parti- 
tion should remain between us and them, satisfying ourselves with 
the reflection that we have not helped to build it? Judge M’Lean 
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was, during his whole religious life, a Methodist; but a Christian 
of nobler type, or one who was more at home in heavenly places 
than he, you would have to search for a long time before you 
would find him. And among his brethren whom he has left be- 
hind, as well as among those who range themselves under still 
different denominational banners, are many who, like him, are fer- 
vent lovers of the Saviour, and earnest and skillful laborers in his 
cause. May our Lord Jesus, the reigning mediator, unite the dif- 
ferent branches of his family in closer bonds of love, and dispose 
them to a wider and more efficient co-operation !—P. 30. 


Any Methodist who does not cordially respond to these senti- 
ments is not worthy the name, and should at once seek an ec- 
clesiastical home elsewhere. He is in the wrong fold—if, 
indeed, he belong to the “flock” of the heavenly Shepherd at 
all. There is some excuse for bigotry found in those who have 
been reared and educated in some other religious communities, 
but none at all for this unamiable quality when found in those 
who have been trained and fostered in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Her doctrine and her discipline are adapted to pro- 
duce, and should produce, a very different fruit. 

Social changes are generally effected by a gradual process, 
and hence, while going on, are scarcely appreciated. It is only 
by comparing the present with a somewhat remote past that we 
are enabled to see the change that has actually taken place. 
Those who have but recently stepped upon the walls of Zion 
can hardly imagine how differently Christian bodies now stand 
with respect to each other from what they did fifty years since. 
To one who compares the facts of that day with facts of the 
present, this seems like scarcely the same world. The change, 
too, is a most blessed one. The watchmen are beginning to 
see eye to eye. If written creeds remain substantially the 
same, the utterances of the pulpit are converging to a most de- 
lightful harmony. Step into any evangelical church, and hear 
the chosen minister, and one will be ready to say, This is just 
like what I am accustomed to hear in the sanctuary where I 
ordinarily worship. The practical difference is inconsiderable. 
Even the nomenclature both of the pulpit and the altar is be- 
coming wonderfully similar. We were struck with this on 
reading the very interesting account of the recent conversion 
of the youthful commander-in-chief of our armies, as it appeared 
in the religious periodicals a few months since. His pastor, 
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whom he consulted in reference to his personal salvation, soon 
after his appointment to the command of the army on the Po- 
tomac, not only gave him just such instruction as a Methodist 
minister would have given him, but, inviting him to kneel be- 
fore the Lord, knelt and prayed most earnestly with and ‘for 
him. 

At the close of this prayer General M’Clellan remained upon 
his knees, evidently under deep emotion, and Dr. Thompson con- 
tinued also kneeling, till, after about two minutes passed thus in 
silence, Dr. T. laid his hand upon the general’s shoulder and said, 
“M’Clellan, pray for yourself.” Thus encouraged, the young 
soldier began, in almost smothered tones, to peur out his soul to 
God; and when he rose there was a glow of spiritual life in his 
countenance. , 

The whole scene must have been exceedingly beautiful ; 
though we refer to it here simply to show how evangelical 
Christians are approximating each other in their modes and 
measures, as well as in their homiletic instructions. Forty or 
fifty years since such a transaction would have been regarded, 
probably, by a large portion of our Calvinistic Churches, as a 
dangerous practical heresy. We ourselves, at a more recent 
date, heard just such things denounced from the pulpit as 
adapted to lead souls to ruin. Setting unconverted men to 
praying and seeking was scarcely less exceptionable than set- 
ting them to cursing and swearing! It was not only a profane 
invasion of the divine “sovereignty,” but was exactly calculated 
to engender and nurture “ false hopes.” But so things are not 
seen now. The simple teachings of the sacred text are being 
followed with little regard to the teachings of an earth-born 
philosophy. Evangelical Calvinists and evangelical Arminians, 
when their hearts are fused by a divine charity, find little diffi- 
culty in toiling together, even in the same harness. 

But the volume now before us itself supplies the most perti- 
nent illustration. Such a book, half a century since, even had 
the materials then existed, could not have been produced, 
There was nobody to write it. A candid and truthful judg- 
ment in respect to Methodist preachers, outside of the societies 
they served, would have been an anomaly. Nor should the 
prejudice of that day be condemned too severely. Those who 
cherished it had little opportunity to know these “ itinerating 
interlopers.” What common fanie said of them would justify 
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the most rigid and exclusive disfellowship. They were reported 
to be heretical in sentiment, and anything but pious and exem- 
plary in conduct. To receive them, or bid them God-speed, 
would, therefore, have been quite generally considered a palpa- 
ble breach of Scripture precept. Hence early Methodist 
preachers were, to an extent which would now seem absolutely 
incredible, regarded and treated as the filth and offscouring of 
all things. And now, strange to say, one of our most distin- 
guished Presbyterian ministers and accomplished American 
writers gives the same men an honorable position in his clerical. 
gallery! Verily, truth is mighty, and does prevail! 

And our author is just as able in execution as he is catholic 
in conception. The work is, throughout, that of a master- 
hand, Dr. Sprague has laid under contribution the pens of at 
least one hundred and fifty ready writers,—divines, civilians, 
professors,—but still leaves his own classic impress upon every 
part of the performance. And yet no invidious alterations are 
made. The greater portion of the contributors are Methodist 
preachers themselves, who are permitted to furnish, without 
material modification, these portraitures of their sainted breth- 
ren. If, therefore, they are not truthful, the fault belongs to 
others rather than to the author of these annals. But we be- 
lieve they are truthful. A more accurate picture could hardly 
be expected from the’hand of erring mortals. And it is cer- 
tainly. a high gratification to know that justice has at length 
been done to those noble men who were once so great a bless- 
ing to the world, even though they may now be far above the 
reach alike of human praise and human censure. 

The author’s plan was to notice the more prominent deceased 
Methodist ministers, in all branches of the Methodist family, 
who flourished between 1760 and 1846. The number of his 
subjects is one hundred and eighty-one; and though he may have: 
missed some names which were well worthy of a place in his 
Annals, yet all will admit that he has generally not only found 
the right characters, but the right men to delineate them. And 
it is certainly fortunate that the work was undertaken when it 
was, for had it been delayed only a few years longer, many of 
those who have so essentially aided in the execution of it, and 
who alone could do so, would have been silent in the grave with. 
those of whom they speak. 
Fourtu Series, Vout. XIV.—30 
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It is a remarkable fact, that a very large proportion of the early 
Methodist preachers originated in Maryland and Virginia, and 
not a few at those very places where civil war is now raging. 
William Waters, the first itinerant raised wp in America, was 
born in Baltimore, and buried by the side of his wife at the 
Falls Church, Fairfax county, Va. Philip Gatch, Freeborn 
Garrettson, J ohn Hagerty, Nelson Reed, Joseph Everett, Philip 
Bruce, Peter Moriarty, Jesse Lee, William Phoebus, W thon Lee, 
Isaac Smith, Ezekiel Cooper, Hope Hull, Daniel Asbury, Bar- 
nabas M’ Henry, Bishop M’Kendree, George Roberts, Stephen 
G. Roszel, John Kobler, Daniel Hitt, Bishop George, George 
Pickering, Shadrach Bostwick, Tobias Gibson, Lawrence 
M’Combs, Solomon Sharp, John Sale, Thomas F. Sargent—in 
a word, till about 1795, nearly every Methodist pre: acher that 
was raised up in this country came from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, particularly Eastern Virginia. But from that time for- 

ward the glory of providing men for the Church has been 
almost equally divided among the different parts of our Zion. 

It is also worthy of special remark, that the M. E. Church is 
chiefly indebted to these very men for her strong and decided 
antislavery views. Some of them were born slaveholders; but 
they could neither hope for salvation themselves, nor expect to 
be received by others as ministers of the Lord Jesus, till they 
had practically repudiated “the great evil.” Nor were they 
silent on the subject. In public .and in private they lifted up 
their voice against this “sum of all villainies.” The old Balti- 
more Conference, in the days of her pristine purity, spake out 
in no measured terms on the heinous sin of slaveholding. Alas, 
that her sons should, like the Jews of old, “garnish the tombs 
of their fathers,” while they uphold those very wrongs which 
those fathers so sternly rebuked! This sad defection was not, 
of course, the product of a day. The change was, doubtless, 
effected by slow and, to themselves, imperceptible degrees, It 
was not till a comparatively recent date that pro-slavery senti- 
ments were avowed in our Church judicatories. At first, how- 
ever, little more than a mere sensitiveness on the subject was 


evinced. It was still admitted to be a great evil; but then 


brethren from the North must not touch it, because, forsooth, 
“Leave it to us,” said they, 


The writer remembers well 


they could not understand it. 
“and we will take care of it.” 
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when, for the first time, pro-slavery tenets were not only ex- 
pressed but avowed on the floor of the General Conference. 
The speakers were the Rev. Samuel Dunwoody, of the South 
Carolina Conference, and the Rev. Thomas Crowder of the 
Virginia, both of whom are appropriately noticed in the volume 
under review. They said, distinctly and emphatically, that 
Mr. Wesley was mistaken, and that the system of slaveholding, 
as it existed in this country, was quite consistent as well with 
the Bible as with humanity. The avowal seemed perfectly 
astounding to everybody. Even slaveholders themselves were 
evidently quite abashed to see the matter placed on such a foot- 
ing; especially in the presence of Northerners, who they knew 
had been told that slavery was regarded by the South as “a 
heavy burden and grievous to be borne.” No reply was made, 
as we supposed at the time, out of sheer pity to those who 
seemed so much mortified. In a little over one decade, how- 
ever, the position of Messrs. Dunwoody and Crowder became 
the general position of the South! The first great consequence 
was the division of the M. E. Church, and the second the 
sete to dissolve the civil compact, and the consequent civil 
war; for we regard these as the complex result.of the change 
at die South on the subject of slavery. Is it wonderful, then, 
that the retributive providence of God should cause the leptons 

of the present conflict to center just where the defection began— 
just were there was once so much light, followed by so much 
chosen darkness? Still, it is painful to know that the din of 
war for slavery is now heard over the very gravés of those who 
once bore so faithful a testimony against it. 

Of the whole one hundred and eighty-one ministers of whom 
Dr. Sprague in this volume # aks, probably not half a dozen 
had ever received what is technically called a theological edu- 
cation.. Nor was the proportion of classically educdted men 
much larger. We mean to say, that with respect to either the- 
ology or the classics they had received little or no public train- 
ing. A few of them had had all the help in that way that 
could be reasonably desired ; but this was not the case with the 
great majority. Some began their public career with little 
more than the simplest elements of an English education, and 
yet not unfrequently distinguished themselves for profound 
scholarship before they left the walls of Zion. Amid all their 
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travels, and toils, and sufferings they found time for mental 
improvement, delving into science and letters with a zeal and a 
success which should command the admiration of the world. 
We have space for only a few examples. 

Of the Rev. James RussE.u the Rev. Dr. Wightman says: 


At about his sixteenth year he became pious, felt himself called 
to the ministry, and realized the mighty impulse, intellectual as 
well as moral, which a true experience of religion confers. His 
first application for license to exhort was rejected on the ground of 
the want of qualification, and the privilege was granted very reluct- 
antly on a subsequent application. Similar difficulties awaited him 
when he applied for license to preach and admission into the tray- 
eling connection. 


Nor does this seem wonderful when we are told “he was 
scarcely able to read or spell when he began to ride the 
circuit.” And yet of this same man Dr. Olin remarks: 


His rhetoric as well as,his logic was that of common-sense and 
common life. For both he was much indebted to books. Read- 
ing had disciplined his mind and purified his taste; but it had left 
no other vestiges upon his public ‘performances. The rich treas- 
ures which he gathered from various quarters were all subjected 
to the crucible. He gave them no currency till they were recoined 
and acknowledged the impress of his own intellectual sovereignty. 
..+ What has been said of Mr. Russell’s language is equally appli- 
cable to his illustrations. Tle abounded in metaphors, and no man 
ever made a better use of them. Their object was always to 
enforce and illustrate his sentiments, never to bedizen them with 
finery. Nothing could exceed the efticiency or the simplicity of 
his rhetorical machinery. His manner was to conduct his hearers 
into the midst of scenes with which they were daily conversant, 
and then to point out the analogy which existed between the point 
he would establish and the objects##before them. His comparisons 
were derived not only from rural and pastoral scenes, whence the 
poets gather their flowers, but from all the common arts of life, 
from the processes and utensils of the kitchen, and the employ- 
ments of housewifery and husbandry. The aptness and force of 
his metaphors always atoned for their occasional meanness ; and it 
Was apparent to all that they were dictated by a shrewd acquaint- 
ance with the human heart. Their effect upon a congregation was 
often like that of successive shocks of electricity. I onée heard 
him preach upon the opening of the books at the final judgment, 
when he presented the record of human iniquity in a light so clear 
and overwhelming that the thousands who were listening to him 
started back and turned pale, as if the appalling vision had burst 
actually upon their view.—Pp. 411, 412. 
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Though Martin Ruter, D.D., never enjoyed.the advantages 
of anything more than a common-school education, he became 
an excellent scholar; being well acquainted with the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and French languages, besides a proficient in 
history and various branches of science. 

JOHN BROADHEAD had slender opportunities in early life to 
acquire even a common English education, but finally became 
a man of much mental polish, not only distinguishing himself 
in the ministry but in the councils of the nation. 

The Rey. F. C. Holliday says of the Rev. ALLEN WILEY: 


Though his early advantages for education had been very lim- 
ited, and though he was burdened with the cares of a growing 
family, in a new country, with very few books and little means of 
increasing their number, he acquired a large stock of useful inform- 
ation, and became quite an accomplished scholar. ... He usually 
rose at four in the morning, and, for a number of years, was in the 
daily habit of reading portions of the Holy Scriptures, both of the 
Old and New Testament, in the original languages.—P. 573. 


Of the Rev. JosepH A. WATERMAN Dr. Luther D. Water- 
man says: 


His opportunities for early education were circumscribed ; but 
as his desire for knowledge was nothing less than a passion, it 
overcame the most adverse circumstances, .. . [so that he finally] 
became a thorough physician, a well-stored student at law; familiar 
with natural science and ecclesiastical history ; a noted biblical 
scholar; a good Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar, with consid- 
erable knowledge of several of the modern languages; and well 
acquainted with the various systems of philosophy and religion. 
His grand aim seemed to be to make all his knowledge subservi- 
ent as far as possible to the better understanding of the Bible.— 
Pp. 207, 208. 


The Rev. Henry B. Bascom, D.D., never went to school 
after he was twelve years old, and yet became one of the most 
distinguished orators of the nation,-was elected Chaplain to 
Congress, President of Madison College, and died Bishop of 
the M. E. Church, South. 

All the education ever received by the Rev. Asa SHINN 
previously to his becoming a member of the M. E. Church 
was from a sailor, and yet he became a man of very consider- 
able learning, and one of the most acute and powerful meta- 
physical writers in the nation. 
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These may be extreme cases, but they serve well to illustrate 
a striking fact. Down to within the last twenty-five years 
Methodist preachers had not, as a general thing, the advantages 
of an early education. This is more especially true of those 
who were raised up in the Southern and Western States. At 
the North and East, where schools were much more generally 
established, the masses were better educated, so that very few 
called from this portion of the Church to the ministry entered 
upon the work with so small a quantum of human learning. 
Still, large numbers of them began with little mental training, 
either literary or theological. They were, as Mr. Wesley would 
say, “thrust” out to call sinners to repentance, to hunt up the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel. But then they did not, 
whatever may be alleged to the contrary, “despise” learning. 
Their chief leaders, many of them at least, were men of edu- 
cation. Wesley himself had solemnly admonished all his fol- 
lowers to give themselves to reading, and had given to the 
ministry especially the most specific advice as to the manner in 
which their studies might be successfully prosecuted. And 
they did study. Books were scarce, but’ they gathered up 
every little scrap of literature, especially theological literature, 
upon which they could lay their hands. Thus they were all 
the time adding to their stores of knowledge, making not only 
books but the occurrences of daily life tributary to their mental 
development. Hence, in theology, nearly all of them were 
highly respectable ; while in letters and philosophy not a few 
achieved a most splendid scholarship. 

But then the same method of training for the ministry could 
not now be depended upon. Not only individual character 
but society itself has undergone such changes that a different 
instrumentality must be brought to bear upon it in order to 
secure the results proposed by the religion of the Cross. We 
want all the piety in the ministry now we ever had, but we 
want more learning to begin with than was needful for the time 
of which we speak. Large circuits, where a limited range of 
pulpit topics would suftice for the novitiate, have mostly ceased 
to exist among us, 80 that our young men must, not unfre- 
quently, go at once to the pastorate of responsible charges. 
Hence some sort of previous training seems indispensable. It 
will be well, however, if we do not run into the opposite 
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extreme, exacting in every case too much of the candidate. 
The door should, we think, always be left open for men to 
enter the ministry without passing the curriculum of either 
theological schools or collegiate institutions. For the Church 
to bind herself to any one mode of training would be to deprive 
herself of some of the most effective talent to be found among 
her members. She should insist upon an elevated standard, 
but leave all possible ways open for reaching that standard. 
Thus we shall not only avoid the error of some other religious 
communities, but keep up a needed elasticity in our ministry, 
as well as maintain something of the animus of our fathers. 
Any system of ministerial education that fails to do the latter 
must be radically defective. We must keep up the spirit, the 
life, the power of early Methodism, or our true practical effi- 
ciency, our power to move the masses, will be gone. 

But however great their early disadvantages, no men have 
ever been more distinguished for popular eloquence than the 
ministers of the M. E. Church. They have almost everywhere 
carried “the common people” with them; and especially 
when they have had anything like a fair chance to open their 
mission among them. Though to neither philosophical pro- 
fundity nor rhetorical niceties could large numbers of them 
make any pretensions whatever, yet, in shrewd acquaintance 
with human nature, in accurate knowledge of the plan of sal- 
vation, in glowing zeal, in broad philanthropy, in ready wit, 
in a word, in whatever qualities that go to make up the real 
power of the pulpit among the masses, they have had no supe- 
riors in any age or in any division of the Church. 

Judge M’Lean, whose classic pen has filled many pages 
of this profoundly interesting volume, says of Bishop M’KEn- 
DREE; 

He was in the highest sense an eloquent man. With great sim- 
plicity and grace of delivery he united a force and beauty of illus- 
tration that approached nearer to the Sermon on the Mount than 
I ever heard from any one else. <A child could understand him, 
and at the same time he commanded the profoundest attention of 
the learned. What he said was always so appropriate to his sub- 
ject, and was uttered with so much ease and grace, that every 
hearer was ready to conclude that he could himself say the same 
thing. And yet no one could imitate his manner, could imitate 
the persuasiveness and beautiful simplicity with which he set forth 
the truths of the Gospel. 
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... When roused by his subject his mind expanded, and seemed 
to possess an inspiration almost without limit. His metaphors, 
when he indulged in them, were always chaste; but they came at 
his bidding in their divinest forms. Heaven and earth and hell 
were the instruments of his eloquence. On one occasion, when 
preaching to thousands at a camp-meeting in Ohio, he was deserib- 
ing the miseries of the lost, a strain in which he seldom indulged; 
but so appalling was his description that the congregation rose 
from their seats, with eyes fixed upon the preacher, and with a 
ghastly paleness of countenance that betokened absolute conster- 
nation. Observing the overwhelming effect, he paused for a 
moment, and then in a loud but soothing tone of voice, thanked 
God that his hearers were not in a world of woe, and a shout 
instantly went up from the multitude which must have been heard 
= a great distance. It was the involuntary shout of deliverance.— 
A Fl. 


The following description of Bishop GrorGE, by Dr. Luckey, 
will remind the reader of Christmas Evans’s celebrated sermon 
on the Triumph of Calvary. In melting pathos and in power 
to move the passions of an assembly, however, if not in bold 
and striking description, the advantage is certainly on the side 
of the Methodist bishop. 


e 

The subject of the discourse was the conquest which Christ 
achieved over sin and death. He announced his text: “‘ When He 
ascended ‘up on high He led captivity captive ;” and, from the 
moment he uttered it, had complete command of his audience. 
The picture he drew of sin, and the desolations it has wrought, 
was truly terrific. Like a mighty cataract, he rushed on with con- 
stantly increasing impetuosity, till every nerve that had braced 
itself to resist was unstrung, and his hearers seemed passively to 
resign themselves to an influence which was too strong for them. 
At a felicitous moment, when the feelings of his audience would 
bear to be turned into a different channel, he exclaimed, in the lan- 
guage of holy triumph, and in a manner peculiar to himself, “ But 
redemption smiled, and smiled a cure!” 

His train of thought was now changed, but the power of his 
eloquence was not at all diminished. Sin had been personified as 
the tyrant monster, swaying his demon scepter over our race, and 
death in his train, dragging the conquered millions to their dark 
abode. A mightier than these was now introduced—the sinner’s 
Friend and the conqueror of death. He came to destroy the works 
of the devil, and to deliver those who, through fear of death, were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage. The risen and ascended 
Saviour was represented as coming up from the empire of death, 
having seized the tyrant upon his throne, and then as triumphantly 
passing the portals of heaven amid the acclamations of heaven’s 
shining hosts. The description was so vivid as to be almost over- 
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whelming. The audience, which had just before seemed like a terror- 
stricken multitude, almost within the very grasp of the destroyer, 
now exhibited countenances relumed with returning smiles. The 
whole assembly was-actually in a commotion.—P. 19. 


Of the Rev. Witt1AmM RyYLAnp it is said that the Hon. Will- 
iam Pinkney, himself one of the first orators of the age, after 
hearing him again and again, did not hesitate to pronounce him 
the greatest pulpit orator he had ever heard. (P. 393.) 
Here follows Bishop Morris’s estimate of three preachers of 
olden times. He says: 


Among the most celebrated preachers of the Gréat West, fifty- 
five years ago, were WituiAmM Beaucuamp, SaMuEL Parker, and 
Davin Youna, each of whom excelled in his own way. Beau- 
champ was the most instructive, Parker the most practical and 
persuasive, and Young the most overpowering. It was my good 
fortune, when young in the ministry, to hear them all. Under the 
preaching of Beauchamp, light seemed to break on the most 
bewildered understanding; under that of Parker, multitudes of 
people melted like snow before an April sun; while under the min 
istry of Young, I knew whole assemblies electrified as suddenly 
and as sensibly as if coming in contact with a galvanic battery. I 
have myself, under*some of his powerful appeals, felt the cold 
tremors passing oyer me, and the hair on my head apparently 
standing on end. On camp-meeting occasions, where the sur- 
roundings were unusually exciting, it has sometimes happened that 
vast numbers of persons have simultaneously sprung from their 
seats and rushed up as near to the pulpit as they could, apparently 
unconscious of having changed positions. His force was not in 
imagination or declamation, but in properly combining and earn- 
estly presenting the truths of God’s word; and the impressions 
thus made were generally enduring.—P. 463. 


Judge M’Lean touches the last portraiture as follows : 


Mr. Young, by the diligent culture of his powers, came finally 
to take rank among the most eminent of our preachers. He had 
great precision of thought and expression; and whatever his sub- 
ject might be, he treated it so luminously that no attentive and 
docile hearer could fail to comprehend his meaning. There were a 
simplicity and naturalness of manner, which rendered his preaching 
exceedingly popular with the masses. And when his soul becomes 
stirred, as it sometimes did, from its lowest depths, he would enchain 
an audience beyond almost any of his cotemporaries.—P. 434. 


The Rev. Lewis Pease, of the New York Conference, was 
distinguished for his power in the pulpit. The Rev. J. B. 
Wakeley says: 
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He always preached well, but it took a great occasion to bring 
out his full strength. At quarterly meetings, or camp-meetings, 
he was very apt to appear as the master-spirit. I recall particu- 
larly an instance of his overwhelming power, at a camp-meeting at 
Hinsdale, N. Y., in the fall of 1835. He preached twice on the 
occasion, and in each case moved and swayed the multitude as the 
wind does the wheat in summer. The text of his first discourse 
was highly charged with terror ; it was the 8th verse of the seventy- 
fifth Psalm: “ For in the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and the 
wine is red; it is full of mixture; and he poureth out of the same: 
but the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth shall wring them 
out, and drink them.” For more than two hours there was a vast 
sea of up-turned faces, gazing at him, in breathless silence, as he de- 
livered one of the most alarming sermons I ever heard. It seemed 
as if the preacher was actually standing between heaven and hell, 
with the songs of the redeemed and the wailings of the lost both 
vibrating on his ears, and throwing his whole soul into an effort to 
secure the salvation of his hearers. When he came to the closing 
part of his text—“ all the wicked of the earth shall wring them out, 
and drink them ”—he laid great emphasis on the words, “ wring 
them out;” and he suited his gesture to the words, as if he were 
wringing something, “and drink them,’—that is, drink the dregs 
of the cup of Divine wrath. The description, throughout, was so 
unutterably terrific, that it seems as if every wicked man in the as- 
sembly must have been horror-struck.—P. 448, 


Bishop CAPERS was one of the most fluent and persuasive 
preachers of the age. There was always a peculiar charm about 
his voice, words, and manner; an ease and naturalness that 
never failed to interest those who listened to him. This opu- 
lence of sweet sounds, and of tender, ready, and appropriate 
words, was the most distinguishing characteristic of: his public 
speaking. Occasionally, however, he arose to the highest 
moods of impassioned eloquence. The Rev. Dr. Wightman 
Says : 

The most memorable instance of this occurred in 1822, at a 
camp-meeting in Putnam county, Ga. Dr. Lovick Pierce had 
preached an able sermon, and Mr. Capers closed the service of the 
hour with an exhortation. In this he seemed to drive in the 
chariot of the earthquake, his steeds the storm-clouds. The world 
of woe, at his bidding, uncovered its horrors; and its despair-riven 
victims incarnated, so to speak, and voiced, passed in awful pro- 
cession before the audience, crying, ‘*‘ Woe, woe, woe!” The very 
heavens seemed to send back, in reverberating crashes, the terrific 
woes. The effect was awful beyond description. Some of the 
listeners afterward declared that the impression made upon them 
at the time was, that the preacher was more than a mere man. 
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Judge Shorter, who was present with Judge Harris, and heard the 
address, stated to a friend, a few days after, that those “ woes” 
had been ringing in his ears ever since, and that he heard them 
day and night, asleep or awake. At the close, Dr. Capers called 
on the congregation to unite in solemn prayer, and the vast crowd, 
as one man, dropped upon the ground, and the voice of weeping 
and intercession smote the heavens. It was supposed that not less 
than a thousand persons were convicted of sin as the result of the 
meeting, and a revival of religion ensued which swept everything 
before it.—P. 462. 


The Rev. Josepx Frvre, of the Baltimore Conference, often 
preached with surprising effect. The Rev. Alfred Griffith, 
who furnishes a sketch of him for these Annals, says : 


I cannot forbear here to relate an incident, illustrative of his re 
markable emotional power, of which I myself was a witness. It 
occurred in the Foundry Church in Washington, while the Balti- 
more Conference was im session, and during the administration of 
Gen. Jackson. Joseph Frye was the preacher, and the general 
one of the audience. The discourse was founded on the incident 
in the evangelical history touching the Syro-Phenician woman. He 
threw himself into his subject—itself one of great beauty and ten- 
derness—with such deep feeling and mighty power, that the effect 
was quite irresistible. The President sat so near me that I was 
able to watch the movements of his great and susceptible heart as 
the preacher advanced, and it really seemed as if the old man’s 
spirit was stirred to its lowest depths. The tears ran down his 
face like a river; and indeed, in this respect, he only showed him- 
self like almost everybody around him. When the service was 
closed, he moved up toward the altar with his usual air of dignity 
and earnestness, and requested an introduction to the preacher. 
Mr. Frye stepped down to receive the hand of the illustrious chief 
magistrate; but the general, instead of merely giving him his 
hand, threw his arms around his neck, and, in no measured terms 
of gratitude and admiration, thanked him for his excellent dis- 
course.—P. 472. 


The Rev. F. C. Holliday says of the Rev. Joun STRANGE: 


There were times when his audience were held spell-bound by 
his eloquence, and sometimes they were raised en masse from their 
seats. As he possessed warm sympathies and a brilliant imagina- 
tion, many of his sermons were highly descriptive. He could 


transport his hearers one moment to the third heavens, and make 
its bright glories present and real to them, and the next could 
bear them away to the world of woe, and freeze their blood with 
images of terror. He often employed metaphorical representations 
with wonderful effect. Once, when preaching on the love of God, 
he compared it to an ocean. “Let us,” said he, “try to sound 
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this ocean with a line;” and, while pantomimically letting down 
his line, he became deeply excited, and cried out at the top of his 
shrill voice, “* More line! more line!” The effect was at once to 
enrapture and convulse the entire congregation in a large encamp- 
ment.—P. 505. : 


Judge M’Lean’s supplementary testimony is equally strong 
and striking : 


Mr. Strange had a countenance indicative of high intelligence. 
His voice and manner were peculiarly attractive. He spoke with 
great ease and fluency, and, when under excitement, his voice be- 
came piercing and tremulous. At times, he would seem to have 
power of utterance almost superhuman. This did not result so 
much from the volume of his voice as its shrillness and peculiar 
modulation. It would seem to float upon the excited feelings of 
his auditory, thus producing an effect to which nothing I ever 
heard furnished any approach to a parallel.—P. 511. 


The Hon. Grant Goodrich, Judge of the Superior Court, 
Illinois, says of the Rev. P. R. Borin, of the Illinois Con- 
ference : 


He was one of the handsomest men I ever saw. Great intellect- 
ual power was blended with a singular beauty of feature and ex- 
pression. His eyes were blue, large and lustrous, and, when he 
was animated, they seemed the medium through which his soul 
was not only beaming, but actually blazing forth. When his fea- 
tures were in repose, there was a sweet sadness on his face that 
won all hearts. His voice was like the music of running waters ; 
when he sought to persuade, there was a deep, plaintive earnest- 
ness in its tones, which was well-nigh resistless; and when he 
uttered the language of warning or denunciation, it seemed, by an 
indescribable power, to pierce to the inmost soul. Men of more 
intellectual polish and profounder thought I have often heard, but 
never one so effectively eloquent—one who possessed such perfect 
control of the will and heart as Mr. Borin. His own heart seemed 
a fountain of tenderest sympathy, and he made his hearers feel 
that their salvation lay upon it as a crushing agonizing weight.— 
P. 785. i 


Of the eloquence of Coke, and Fisk, and Olin, and Summer- 
field, and Cookman, and many others, these Annals speak in 
glowing terms; but we have not space to reproduce what is 
said of them, nor is it necessary. Their singular power in the 
pulpit is already too well known to the Christian public to 
need further elucidation. 

To the essential catholicity of its subjects, the book before us 
bears the most ample testimony. What, however, is said of 
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one of them by the Rev. Wiliam Thatcher, may be regarded 
as a tolerably fair indice to the whole: 


Dr. Coxe held the distinctive principles of his denomination 
with great firmness, and was always ready to defend them on suit- 
able occasions; but he was far from being a lover of controversy, 
or from contracting the circle of his Christian regards and sympa- 
thies so as to exclude any who appeared to love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity. He believed that his own system embodied 
the truth in the purest form, and therefore he preferred it to any 
other system; but he believed there were excellent Christians in 
all other evangelical communions, and therefore he could look with 
complacency and thankfulness upon their prosperity.—P. 140. 


Many of these men, especially those of the earlier day, suf- 
fered persecution. Details are, however, out of the question. 
A single instance is all we can at present give. In 1780 the 
Rey. Freeborn Garrettson, then laboring in Maryland, was 
seized by a company of wicked men, who took him before a 
magistrate, by whom he was sentenced to jail. While they 
were on their way with him thither, the night being very dark, 
a sudden and mysterious flash of lightning so affrighted them 
that they forsook him, and left him to his liberty. His biogra- 
pher says: 

On the Sunday after these circumstances occurred, however, as 
he was engaged in a religious service, he was actually seized by a 
company of about twenty persons, one of whom presented a pistol 
to his breast. After this frightful and furious onslaught he was 
hurried away to prison, where he had a dirty floor for his bed, his 
saddlebags for a pillow, and a cold east wind blew directly upon 
him. But his friends in and out of the country (Dorchester) soon 
rallied in his behalf; and, at length, through the influence of Mr. 
Asbury with the governor of Maryland, he was set at liberty.— 
P. 59. 

Persecution, in forms generally less gross to be sure, was 
almost common to the preachers of that day. They expected 
it about as much as they expected their daily bread. Gibes 
and groans, and amens, and derisive songs, were to them mere 
matters of course. Nor were such things, to men of refinement 
and gentlemanly feeling, by any means a mere trifle. Though 
divinely sustained and comforted, they often felt them most 
acutely, while they bore them most heroically. 

Of the toils and deprivations of these good men our author 
gives a tolerable idea, so far at least as such things can be de- 
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scribed. In the present greatly changed state of the country, 
and the improved condition of society, however, it is very difti- 
cult, if not absolutely impossible, to appreciate fully what our 
fathers did and suffered. And those labors were performed, 
and these sufferings endured, so far as earth is concerned, 
almost literally without consideration. Only think of a man 
doing the work of the Vermont District for a whole year,—as 
Bishop Hedding did, some fifty years since, when presiding 
elder,—suffering hunger, cold, nakedness, persecution, for the 
sum of sixteen dollars! And his lot was probably no worse than 
that of at least one half the itinerants of that day. Never, till 
the lives of the just are seen in the light of the final judgment, 
will it be known, or can it be known, what has been done and 


_ suffered to give a free Gospel to these United States. 


It is not wonderful that such men, as Mr. Wesley said of the 
Methodists of his day, “died well.” They were always peaceful 
and happy, and often triumphant, on approaching “the dark 
valley.” Of the Rev. Stephen G. Roszel it is said: “ His last 
days were marked with great serenity, and the closing scene 
was like the glorious going down of the sun.” John Broad- 
head’s “departure was peaceful and triumphant.” Of Peter 
Vannest it is said, “The language of praise and thanksgiving 

yas continually upon his lips, until death’s seal was placed 
upon them.” When dying far away from home, Elijah R. 
Sabin exclaimed, “O how sweet is the love of God in the 
midst of afiliction! O, brethren, come magnify the Lord with 
me, and let us exalt his name together! I'll praise him while 
he lends me breath.” The death-bed scene of Elijah Hedding 
“seemed illuminated by the glories of an immortal life.” “ In 
a state of calm and joyful hope ” Michael Coate “ passed away 
to his heavenly rest.” William Keith “rendered his dying 
testimony to the sustaining power of the truths which he had 
preached, and requested that his absent friends might be in- 
formed that hedied trusting in that Saviour to whom he had 
devoted himself.” Near his final hour Smith Arnold said: 
“T expect soon to drink the pure water of life in my Father’s 
kingdom.” Jacob Gruber said: “To-morrow I shall spend my 
first Sabbath in heaven.” Christopher Frye “was perfectly 
self-possessed; conversed with his friends with the utmost calm- 
ness in respect to his approaching end, and not the semblance 
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of a shadow rested upon his future and eternal prospects.” 
Lewis Pease “died in perfect peace.” Joseph A. Merrill 
“passed away as gently as an infant falls asleep.” Those who 
stood around the dying bed of Coles Carpenter heard him 
whisper, “Glory, glory, glory!” until the silence of death en- 
sued. As William Ross “approached the grave he was full 
of peace and joy.” Melville B. Cox died in Western Africa, 
“looking upward, and faintly calling to his adorable Redeemer, 
‘Come, come!’” John Slade died “strong in faith, giving 
glory to God.” Lyttleton Fowler, when dying, looked around 
and said: “O what a glorious sight! I have seen the angelic 
hosts, the happy faces of just men made perfect.” The whole 
dying scene with Abner Chase “ was indescribably glorious.” 

A single instance will show the state of readiness to meet the 
final Judge in which those good men habitually lived. The 
Hon. Thomas Scott, after giving a high character of Valentine 
Cook, as it respects both les arning and piety, says: 


During the frightful convulsions of nature that occurred in the 
vicinity of New Madrid, on the Mississippi river, in the winter of 
1811-12, the whole country was thrown into commotion. Mr. 
Cook, being at the time at home, was suddenly aroused from his 
slumbers at midnight, and finding his bed and house rocking and 
staggering, and supposing the end of all things had come, sprang 
from his bed and made for the door. Mrs. Cook, i in great agita- 
tion, exclaimed, “*O, Mr. Cook, wait for me, wait for me!” ‘ No, 
my dear,” said he, “when the Lord Jesus comes I'll wait for 
nobody.” 


Such is a faint picture of the men by whose agency the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and her several offshoots were 
planted in North America. Who will deny that they are 
worthy alike of profound veneration and of grateful remem- 
brance? Posterity should come and say over their tombs, as 
Pericles did over the bodies of his deceased fellow-soldiers , “You 
are like the divinities above us; you are no longer with us; you 
are known only by the benefits you have conferred.” If, how- 
ever, glorified saints are at all observant of what takes place on 
earth, or are in the least affected by what is done in the Church 
militant, the most grateful offering we can make to their mem- 
ory is, to follow them as they followed Christ. Noble was their 
example on earth, and great is their reward in heaven. In 
their day they turned many to righteousness; and now shine 
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as the brightness of the firmament, and will continue to do so as 
the stars, for ever and ever. And if their sons walk by the 
same rule, and mind the same thing, they will share the same 
glorious destiny. 

We have barely room to add, that not only the Methodist 
community, but the whole Christian public are under high 
obligations to Dr. Sprague for this uncommonly meritorious 
volume. Everybody may be profited by knowing more of the 
men of whom it so appropriately speaks. Good people, who 
have long cherished an honest prejudice against these “ itiner- 
ants,” will feel especially thankful for the means of forming a 
juster opinion concerning them. Those who are more imme- 
diately interested will, of course, procure and read a book of 
such intrinsic and abiding value. It has really all the fascina- 
tion of the most taking novel, and all the inappreciable worth 
of truth itself; so that it is equally adapted to please and to 
profit. No one who reads it will ever get weary of its pages. 





oe 
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EXEGESIS ON 1 CORINTHIANS vii, 20-24. 


THIS passage, which has been so often surrendered by critical 
scholars to the support of slavery, simply teaches the plain 
duty of contentment. Contenting one’s self is restraining his 
lawful desires within the limits of actual possession. If to a 
man God allots poverty, under its pinchings he ought to be 
contented. But would the command, “ Let every man abide 
in the same calling wherein he was called,” have prohibited an_ 
indigent member of the Corinthian Church from embracing 
a providential opening for the improvement of his temporal 
condition? If the command, “ Let every man abide in the 
same calling,” ete., would not have allowed a slave to embrace 
proffered freedom, then the same command would not have 
allowed any Corinthian tent-maker to embrace an easier and 
more lucrative employment if to him any such were offered. 
Could a man of Paul’s common sense say, Art thou called, 
being a tent-mmaker? Care not for it; but if thou mayest be 
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something better, still prefer tent-making. This is another 
instance of that fatuous tendency of the human mind honestly 
to apply to slavery, or to any popular vice, a principle which, 
when applied to other subjects, seems so absurd as to be 
laughable. 

In verse 20 the apostle teaches that Christianity was not 
designed to interfere in a violent way with the established 
relations of society, but that the orders, arrangements, em- 
ployments, and positions of civil society should be as little 
disturbed as possible, consistent with the truth and with the 


spiritual interests of the world. Fanaticism might say, if a. 
menial laborer be “translated into the kingdom of God’s dear- 


Son,” and thus become a child of God and an heir of glory, 


he should at once be taken out of his inferior and placed in a. 


superior position among men. Such an idea would be as 
fatal to the interests of Christianity as to the peace and 
plans of society. But while Paul teaches the important 
thought that Christianity does not aim precipitately to break 
up the relations of society, he also teaches that no employment, 
however degrading; no position, however humble, need inter- 
fere with the real interest and true dignity of human nature. 
He teaches, do not fret at evils, nor chafe at wrongs which, 
for purposes known only to himself, God does not see fit to 
remove. Under the general command in verse 20, on the 
duty of contentment, he specifies a class of persons most 
likely of all others to be discontented. As discontent is a state 
of mind so unfavorable to piety, he would especially put on 
their guard those who were most exposed to such a temptation. 
He exhorts the slave to be contented under the wrongs of 
slavery, unless Providence should open the way for him sinlessly 
to obtain his freedom. 

The great difficulty at which commentators have stumbled 
in the rendering of this passage has been with the el mai, as 
though it signified even 77, and could have no other significa- 
tion. But Dr. Robinson, in his Lexicon of the New Testament, 
gives for his first definition of ei «ai, ¢f also. Dr. Charles 
Elliott renders ei kai if also, and translates the passage, “if 
also. thou art able to become a freed man.” 


it, “if thou canst also obtain bodily freedom, in addition to 
your spiritual freedom, do it rather.” But Paul himself uses 
Yourtu Series, Vout. XIV.—31 
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in many other places ei «ai in the sense of ¢f also. For ex- 
ample, 2 Corinthians xi, 15, Satan transformed himself into an 
angel of light, therefore it is no great thing («i «ai) ¢f also his 
ministers be transformed. The sense of the passage then is, 
Art thou called, being a slave, care not for it; but if thou 
mayest be free, if, in addition to your spiritual freedom, you 
can also obtain your bodily freedom, do it rather. The verb 
xpaouwa, which in our translation is rendered “ use it,” is defined 
by Dr. Robinson, “ to use and to make use of.” The meaning 
of “making use of” a thing is to profit by that thing. The apos- 
tle uses ypaowa in the sense of profiting by, or taking advant- 
age of; for example, 1 Corinthians ix, 11,15: “If we have sown 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your 
carnal things? But (eypyoaueda) we have not used this power: 
but we suffer all things, lest we should hinder the gospel of 
Christ.” They which preach the gospel should live by the 
gospel, but I have used (eypynoaunv) none of these things. He 
did not profit by, he did not avail himself of the privileges 
to which he was justly entitled. It is in this sense he uses 
xpijoau in the passage before us. But if also thou mayest be 
free take advantage of it. After ypijoa some learned men 
would supply dovaea, others would insert esevepia; but to 
understand either word would be ‘not only needless, but also 
unnatural. But if also thou mayest be free take advant- 
age of being made free. Being made free is the object of 
xpijoa, 

In verse 21 the apostle groups two commands, and in 
verse 22 he enforces those two commands by two appropriate 
motives. The first command is to be contented in unavoidable 
slavery. The second command is to embrace liberty if it 
could be obtained without violence. The motive for’content- 
ment is, that a slave, who is a Christian, is the Lord’s freeman. 
Christ has redeemed him, the Holy Spirit has regenerated 
him, and soon he will be “in the presence of the angels of 
God.” Such considerations should reconcile him to, and sus- 
tain him under any temporary hardships and injustice. The 
second command he enforces by the consideration that the 
Christian who is a freeman is the servant of Christ. 

Though the Christian slave does serve Christ with his Spirit, 
he is compelled to serve his owner with his body. But the 
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freeman who is a Christian can serve Christ with his Spirit, 
likewise also with his body. And the fact that he can render 
Christ effective service through his personal liberty, is the 
‘weighty consideration why the Christian slave should embrace 
proffered freedom. The body of the slave is under the control 
of his master, who at any time may be cruel and unjust; but 
the Christian freeman is the servant of a divine Master, who 
can never require any duty in conflict with his true interests. 
A freeman escapes all the woes of a state of slavery, which 
Dr. Channing pronounced to be “every vice heightened by 
every meanness.” If to each command the apostle had annexed 
its appropriate motive, the passage would have read as fol- 
lows: Art thou called, being a servant, care not for it; for he 
that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord’s freeman. 
But if also thou mayest be free, take advantage of it; for he 
that is called, being free, is Christ’s servant. But in lieu of 
enforcing each command by its appropriate motive, he first 
groups the two commands and then presents the two motives 
to secure obedience. An illustration might put the sense of 
the passage in a clear light: Art thou called, being an ignorant 
man? care not for it; but if also thou mayest be learned take 
advantage of it; for he that is called in the Lord, being an 
ignorant man, knoweth God, (the knowledge of whom is 
the best of all knowledge;) likewise also, he that is called, 
being a learned man, can serve Christ with his learning, as 
well as with his spirit; or, to change the order: Art thou 
ealled, being an ignorant man? care not for it; for he that is 
called in the Lord, being an ignorant man, knoweth God, (whom 
to know is eternal life.) But if also thou mayest be learned 
take advantage of it; for he that is called, being a learned 
man, can serve Christ with his spirit, likewise also with his 
learning. The motive for the ignorant Christian to be con- 
tented, under unavoidable ignorance, is the fact that he has 
the knowledge of salvation. The motive for obedience to the 
command to take advantage of being learned, if providence 
opened the way to learning, is the fact that the Christian, who 
is also a learned man, can render important service to Jesus 
Christ with his learning. 

All the commentators I have examined declare that the 
second clause of verse 22 expresses a consideration which was 
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intended to soothe the slave, and reconcile him to a state of 
bondage. He that is called, being free, is the servant of 
Christ. But what is there in the fact that all Christians are 
the servants of Christ, which is calculated to soothe a man in: 
a state of involuntary servitude? Is there any possible analogy 
between slavery and the service of the Redeemer? The service 
of Christ is ennobling, and variously and indescribably blessed. 
The more perfectly any one serves Jesus Christ the more per- 
fect and glorious his character, and the more ample his usefulness 
and fathomless his joy. The most abject slavery and obedience 
to the Son of God is the loftiest liberty ; his most inexorable re- 
straints the most rapturous and out-bounding freedom. What 
is there in such a service analogous to slavery? what is there 
in such a service calculated to reconcile a man to the craunch- 
ings of a system which Dr. Bushnell declares to be essentially 
barbarous? How can the fact that all Christians submit to the 
restraints which hold the immortal soul in blessedness, as it rolls 
along and up forever on the curve of moral excellence, soothe 
a man robbed of his manhood? how can it reconcile him to 
wrongs omnipresent to all his being, interests, and hopes? 
Such a statement from the lips of the unlearned would seem 
simply nonsense. But to regard the second clause of verse 22 
as a motive for embracing proffered freedom affords most 
excellent sense. The idea of dovdoc, in the clause, “he that is 
ealled, being free, is the dovAog of Christ,” must be the same as 
the idea of dovdog in the clause, “ he that is called in the Lord, 
being a dovAoc, is the Lord’s freeman.” In both clauses dodAo¢ 
must refer to an identical thing. But doddoc, in the clause, 
“he that is called in the Lord, being a dotAoc, is the Lord’s 
freeman,” manifestly means bodily service. The Christian 
slave gives to his master the service of his body, while to his 
Saviour he renders the service of his spirit. The word dodioc, 
therefore, in the clause, “he that is called, being free, is the 
dovioc,” can have no meaning but bodily service. That bodily 
service which the slave renders his master, the Christian freeman 
renders his Redeemer. The Christian freeman serves Christ 
with his spirit because he is a Christian, and he serves him with 
his body because he is the ‘ dodAec of Christ.” The slave and 
freeman both render Christ spiritual service ; but the Christian 
freeman gives to his Saviour the bodily service which the 
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Christian slave is coerced to give to his master. The idea 
which “ duoiwe”’ qualifies is bodily service, and the sense is 
that the Christian freeman serves Christ with his spirit, like- 
wise also with his body. This pre-eminent advantage renders 
imperative the commands to embrace freedom, if it could be 
obtained without violence and sin. 

All the commentators I have seen fail to see the meaning of 
the twenty-third verse. They consider it an address to freemen ; 
they regard it as an exhortation “ not to submit to human opin- 
ions,” “ not to bow to needless customs,” “‘ not to sell themselves 
into slavery,” “not to entangle themselves in the anxieties to 
be free.” But such interpretations destroy the continuity of 
the apostle’s thoughts. It is much more natural to consider it 
as a continuation of his address to slaves. Paul very well knew 
how oppression stupefies the conscience of the oppressor, and 
robs the oppressed of all his manly qualities. He knew how 
soon slavery took the spirit out of a man, and embruted him 
down to a mindless, willess, rightless chattel. Having just urged 
contentment upon those slaves who might be chafing under the 
wrongs of slavery, he now turns to those whom oppression Mad 
sunk down beyond the point of torment, down to indifference 
even at the loss of the rights and the dignities that inhere in 
human nature ; such he exhorts by the most solemn considera- 
tion not willingly to be the slaves of men., By the most sacred 
of all considerations he would arouse consciences stupefied by 
inhumanity: Ye are bought with a price, be ye not the servants 
of men, But many of the commentators reply that the apostle 
does not use the verb ¢o de in this passage. He does not say, 
Be ye not the slaves of men; but he says, Become not the 
slaves of men. From this fact they infer that the apostle, in 
verse 23, addresses freemen and not slaves. But if, in ad- 
dressing slaves, he had used the verb to be, “un sot,” Be ye 
not the slaves of men, it would have been in direct conflict 
with his command in the 2ist verse. It would have urged 
slaves not to remain in slavery, but to chafe at the restraints of 
bondage. Having commanded them to submit quietly to un- 
avoidable slavery, he could not exhort them to iake their 
liberty at all hazards. If he had used the verb ¢o be, he would 
have taught them to throw off the yoke of slavery, and to do it 
violently if necessary. Such a command would have authorized 
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intended to soothe the slave, and reconcile him to a state of 
bondage. He that is called, being free, is the servant of 
Christ. But what is there in the fact that all Christians are 
the servants of Christ, which is calculated to soothe a man in: 
a state of involuntary servitude? Is there any possible analogy 
between slavery and the service of the Redeemer? The service 
of Christ is ennobling, and variously and indescribably blessed. 
The more perfectly any one serves Jesus Christ the more per- 
fect and glorious his character, and the more ample his usefulness 
and fathomless his joy. The most abject slavery and obedience 
to the Son of God is the loftiest liberty ; his most inexorable re- 
straints the most rapturous and out-bounding freedom. What 
is there in such a service analogous to slavery? what is there 
in such a service calculated to reconcile a man to the eraunch- 
ings of a system which Dr, Bushnell declares to be essentially 
barbarous? How ean the fact that all Christians submit to the 
restraints which hold the immortal soul in blessedness, as it rolls 
along and up forever on the curve of moral excellence, soothe 
a man robbed of his manhood? how can it reconcile him to 
wrongs omnipresent to all his being, interests, and hopes ? 
Such a statement from the iips of the unlearned would seem 
simply nonsense. But to regard the second clause of verse 22 
as a motive for embracing proffered freedom affords most 
excellent sense. The idea of dovdoc, in the clause, “he that is 
ealled, being free, is the dovdo¢ of Christ,” must be the same as 
the idea of dovdog in the clause, “ he that is called in the Lord, 
being a dovAoc, is the Lord’s freeman.” In both clauses dodAo¢ 
must refer to an identical thing. But dodAoc, in the clause, 
“he that is called in the Lord, being a dotAoc, is the Lord’s 
freeman,” manifestly means bodily service. The Christian 
slave gives to his master the service of his body, while to his 
Saviour he renders the service of his spirit. The word dodioc, 
therefore, in the clause, “he that is called, being free, is the 
dovioc,” can have no meaning but bodily service. That bodily 
service which the slave renders his master, the Christian freeman 
renders his Redeemer. The Christian freeman serves Christ 
with his spirit because he is a Christian, and he serves him with 
his body because he is the “ dodAoc of Christ.” The slave and 
freeman both render Christ spiritual service; but the Christian 
freeman gives to his Saviour the bodily service which the 
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Christian slave is coerced to give to his master. The idea 
which “ duoiwe” qualifies is bodily service, and the sense is 
that the Christian freeman serves Christ with his spirit, like- 
wise also with his body. This pre-eminent advantage renders 
imperative the commands to embrace freedom, if it could be 
obtained without violence and sin. 

All the commentators I have seen fail to see the meaning of 
the twenty-third verse. They consider it an address to freemen ; 
they regard it as an exhortation “ not to submit to human opin- 
ions,” “ not to bow to needless customs,” ‘ not to sell themselves 
into slavery,” “not to entangle themselves in the anxieties to 
be free.” But such interpretations destroy the continuity of 
the apostle’s thoughts. It is much more natural to consider it 
as a continuation of his address to slaves. Paul very well knew 
how oppression stupefies the conscience of the oppressor, and 
robs the oppressed of all his manly qualities. He knew how 
soon slavery took the spirit out of a man, and embruted him 
down to a mindless, willess, rightless chattel. Having just urged 
contentment upon those slaves who might be chafing under the 
wrongs of slavery, he now turns to those whom oppression Mad 
sunk down beyond the point of torment, down to indifference 
even at the loss of the rights and the dignities that inhere in 
human nature ; such he exhorts by the most solemn considera- 
tion not willingly to be the slaves of men., By the most sacred 
of all considerations he would arouse consciences stupefied by 
inhumanity: Ye are bought with a price, be ye not the servants 
of men. But many of the commentators reply that the apostle 
does not use the verb éo de in this passage. He does not say, 
Be ye not the slaves of men; but he says, Become not the 
slaves of men. From this fact they infer that the apostle, in 
verse 23, addresses freemen and not slaves. But if, in ad- 
dressing slaves, he had used the verb to be, “un cot,” Be ye 
not the slaves of men, it would have been in direct conflict 
with his command in the 21st verse. It would have urged 
slaves not to remain in slavery, but to chafe at the restraints of 
bondage. Having commanded them to submit quietly to un- 
avoidable slavery, he could not exhort them to take their 
liberty at all hazards. If he had used the verb to de, he would 
have taught them to throw off the yoke of slavery, and to do it 
violently if necessary. Such a command would have authorized 
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unjustifiable insurrection. Such a command could have had 
no other signification. The lynx-eye of the oppressor would 
have seen its force. He would have made it the ground of 
persecuting the apostle and opposing the religion he was 
introducing. If freedom had depended absolutely on the 
simple will of the slave, then, doubtless, the verb to de would 
have been used by the apostle. But as freedom depended on 
the will of the master and the arrangings of divine providence, 
he could not use that verb without doing wrong, harm, and 
producing violence. He commands the slave to profit by 
liberty, if sinlessly it could be obtained, because in a state of 
freedom he could serve Christ likewise also with his body. 
Now, if liberty is proffered you, liberty with you is optional ; 
and if liberty is optional, then in the order of thought you are 
free, and from that point do not consent to become again a 
slave. Do not choose, from any consideration of ease, of habit, 
of freedom from care, to become a bondman; do not allow 
any unmanly or groveling tendencies, or any fear to go forth 
relying upon your own resources, to incline you to remain in 
slavery. On no consideration consent to be a slave if thou 
mayest be free; “for you are not your own, you are bought 
with a price.” Let every Christian escape, if possible, a 
state which Edmund Burke declared “is so improper, so 
degrading, so ruinous to the feelings and capacities of human 
nature that it ought not to be suffered to exist.” Let him break 
away from an institution which Franklin declared “ as an atro- 
cious debasement of human nature,” and which Baron Hum- 
boldt affirms is opposed to add the principles of morality. But if 
the fact that in verse 23 he uses the verb “‘ y:veoGe” is proof that 
the apostle does not here address slaves, then the fact that he 
uses yiveoOe when he says, “ Be not children in understand- 
ing,” is proof that he does not address children in under- 
standing. But if those whom he addresses are not-children in 
understanding, why does he say in the same breath to the 
same persons, Be perfect in understanding? Evidently he 
addresses those whom he regards as children in understanding, 
and commands them, Be not children in understanding. So 
in the passage before us the apostle addresses slaves, and com- 
mands them with the divine authority of inspiration to grasp 
at liberty, if in any way it could be obtained without sinning 
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. 
against God. Now, while the above interpretation is natural, 
simple, consistent, in violation of no principles of grammar, 
philosophy, theology, or common sense, it is in direct opposi- 
tion to very many of our ablest critics. 


Art. IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROTESTANTISM. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES.—The great re- 
ligious societies of England, as was to 
be expected, have suffered, as well as 
those of America, from the distress which 
is caused in both hemispheres by the 
continuance of our civil war. Yet sev- 
eral of them, as the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, could report an increase 
of their receipts, and all a vigorous 
prosecution of their operations. For 
some time it was feared that the bi-cen- 
tenary agitation might lead to a rupture 
between evangelical Churchmen and 
Dissenters, and to a withdrawal of the 
former from the religious societies in 
which hitherto both have been frater- 
nally united. Several lecturers of the 
Nonconformists having charged the 
evangelical clergy of the Established 
Chure with dishonesty for remaining 
in a Church, part of whose liturgy they 
desire to be altered, the Rev. Dr. Miller, 
of Birmingham, retired from the local 
committee of the Bible Society. The 
apprehension that his example might be 
extensively followed was dispelled by 
the meeting of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which was, as usual, pre- 
sided over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and participated in by a number of 
bishops, who emphatically declared their 
continuing adhesion to the catholic plat- 
form of this great national society of 
Protestant England. 


THE EpiscopaL Cuourcu.—tThe efforts 














made for fully restoring to the Estab- 
lished Church of England the right of 
synodical action and _ self-government 
continue to be successful. In the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, on motion of the 
Bishop of Oxford, the House of Bishops 
unanimously resolved to request the 
President of the House (the Archbishop | 


| 


of Canterbury) to address to the Arch- | 


bishop of York an earnest desire that 
measures be devised by which - both 
provinces might act together harmoni- 
ously and with concurrent deliberations, 
especially with regard to the action 
which had been taken in reference to 
the change of one (the 29th) of the 
canons. A petition in favor of the 
convocation resuming synodieal action 
through the Queen’s dominions was, 
also on motion of the Bishop of Oxford, 
unanimously referred to a special com- 
mittee. Still more important were the 
resolutions of the Convocation of York, 
which met on March 18. The Lower 
House adopted a resolution, not only 
asking for harmonious action of the two 
convocations, but for a union of the 
two convocations into one body, “so 
that, without prejudice to the occasional 
assembling of provincial synods, the 
general convocation of the clergy of 
the Church of England, which now con- 
sists of two provincial assemblies, may 
meet together as one national synod.” 
From the discussion it was evident that, 
in contemplating the convocation of a 
national synod, the Irish Church was by 
no means forgotten, and that even a 
closer union of the colonial Churches 
with that of England has been taken 
into consideration. Important resolu- 
tions relative to the reorganization of 
the Established Church have also been 
passed by the English Church Union, an 
influential association of High Church- 
men. They demand that the highest 
court of appeal in ecclesiastical matters 
should be the Upper House of Convo- 
cation, with the understanding that the 
bishops exercise the power of calling to 
their assistance as assessors theologians 
and laymen learned in the law; and, 
with regard to any bill on ecclesiastieal 
subjects in Parliament, that, previous to 
the introduction into the legislature of 
any bill for the amendment of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, both the English and 
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. 
Irish Convocations ought to have the 
opportunity of fully discussing the scope 
and details, seeing that the priests of the 
Chureh in England are not represented 
in Parliament. 

The Scottish Episcopal Chureh is fol- 
lowing the example of the Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland, and 
making strenuous efforts for reviving 
the synodical constitution. On July 8 
a General Synod is to meet for the first 
time since 1838. It is expected that the 
communion-service of the Church, which 
is generally regarded as being of Rom- 
ish proclivity, will be modified, and that 
thus the way will be prepared for a final 
union of the Episcopal Church in all the 
three kingdoms. The High Churchmen 
ef England and Scotland are, however, 
falling out on this question. For many 
the very charge of Romish proclivities 
is a reason to wish the liturgy to remain 
as it is; while, on the other hand, Mr. 
Cheyne, a clergyman of the Scottish 
Kpiscopal Church, who some years ago 
was tried on the charge of having Ro- 
manizing views, has declared in favor 
of the change. 

In Parliament the advocates of the 
political prerogatives of the Established 
Church have again succeeded in reject- 
ing the Church Rate Abolition Bill, 
though only by one majority. The friends 
of a separation of Church and State find, 
however, some consolation in the fact 
that this time four more votes were cast 
for the bill than last year. 


FRANCE. 
THE ANNIVERSARIES.—French Prot- 
estantism, if we may judge from the an- 


niversaries of the present year, Con- | 


tinues to be in a prosperous condition. 
Notwithstanding the distress prevailing 
in the manufacturing districts, many of 


the societies have had an increase in | 
take root in spite of severe persecution. 


their receipts, and extended their opera- 
tions. Thus the Missionary Society has 


been able to reinforce its prosperous | 


mission in South Africa, and to open a 
new mission in the important French 
colony of Senegambia, in western Africa, 
whose governor is a Protestant. 
reissionaries of the parish have received 
during the past year into the Church 
145 adults, and they are now preparing 
500 more. The receipts amounted to 
161,348 franes. One of the 
markable addresses was again made by 
M. Guizot, who this year Spoke at the 
meeting of the Protestant Bible Society. 
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most re- | 
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He avoided all allusion to his paradox 
political opinions, by which he gave last 
year so great offense to the Protestant 
world, and made an admirable speech 
on the Inspiration of the Bible, which is 
highly commended by the entire Protest- 
ant press, and has even been republished 
by the leading political papers. The son 
of Guizot, who has already won among 
scholars a fine reputation by several 
works of great merit, also took an act- 
ive part in the proceedings, and pre- 
sented the annual report. Besides the 
Protestant Bible Society, two other soci- 
eties, the French and Foreign and the 
British and Foreign Bible Societies, are 
zealously laboring on behalf of the 
spreading of the Bible. The latter 
society disposed again of the largest 
number of copies, (113,000;) and has, 


| Since it commenced its operations in 


France, circulated in all nearly 5,000,000 
copies. 

Like the Bible Society, the Tract So- 
ciety was also addressed -by an eminent 
French scholar, Professor Rosseeuw St. 
Hilaire. He is a convert from the Ro- 
man Catholic Chureh, and ranks, like 
Guizot, among the best historians of 
France. He spoke on the immoral 
character of the popular literature which 
is circulating among the working-men, 
a subject which well deserves the great- 
est attention of the Christian philan- 
thropist. He recommended to the Chris- 
tian associations an earnest study of the 
proper means for obviating an evil that 
is fraught with so great danger for 
society. 

The three Home Missionary Societies 
—the Evangelical Society, the Central 
Protestant Society of Evangelization, 
and the Evangelical Society of Geneva 
in Switzerland—were all able to report 
progress. New congregations continue 
to spring up in Catholic districts, and 


The reopening of the Protestant schools 
in the department of the Haute Vienne, 
which have been so long closed, was 
this year an occasion for special joy and 
gratitude. 


Tue RATIONALISTIC CONTROVERSY IN 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH.—A great agi- 
tation has recently sprung up in the 
Lutheran Chureh of France on account 
of the appointment of Mr. Colani, one 
of the leading men of the Rationalistic, 
or, as it is commonly called in France, 


| the Critical School of Theology, at the 
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Lutheran Theological Seminary of Stras- 
burg. The Lutheran Consistory of 
Paris. which consists of ministers and 
laymen, regarded it its duty to address 
to the Directory of Strasburg (the high- 
est board of the Church) a letter, in 
which the appointment of a professor 
who is known to reject all the principal 
dectrines contained in the Confession of 
Augsburg is declared to be a wrong in- 
flicted upon the Church. The Directory 
of Strasburg consists mostly of men 
who approve the views of the new pro- 
fessor, and, as the Church has no self- 
government, it is not likely that any 
measure for the removal of Mr. Colani 
will be taken. The controversy has, 
therefore, to be entirely fought by the 
orthodox party on literary ground; and 
as the orthodox party have no organ of 
their own in the French language, they 
must appeal to the Church in pamphlets. 
Of these quite a number have been pub- 
lished. The first one was by Mr. Hose- 
mann, a Lutheran clergyman of Paris, in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Colani, (Un 
Mot a propos de Vappel adressé ad Mr. 
Colani par la Séminaire Protestant de 
Strasbourg.) Mr. Hosemann insists that 
all clergymen who cannot honestly sub- 
scribe to the Confession of Augsburg 
should leave ‘the Church. To this Mr. 
Colani and several of his friends replied, 
claiming the liberty of free investigation 
as a fundamental right of every Protest- 
ant, and charging Mr. Hosemann with 
misquoting the writings of Colani. A 
brief survey of the entire controversy 
has been given in a pamphlet by Mr. 
Meyer, the President of the Consistory 
of Paris, (Simple Exposé du Debat.) 
Colani and his school go far beyond the 
opinions expressed by the English Ks- 
says and Reviews. There is another 
Rationalistic party, of which Pastor 
Leblois is a well-known representative, 
who go still further and openly confess 
the views entertained in the eighteenth 
century by the Deists. They, of course, 
sympathize in this question with Colani. 
In opposition to these Rationalistic 
schools there is an evangelical party 
which sympathizes with the United 
Evangelical Churches of Germany, and 
which has of late made some progress 
under the able leadership of Rev. Mr. 
Harter, and an old Lutheran party, with 
all the High-Church proclivities which 
characterize this party in Germany. 
Members of all schools begin at length 
to see that it will not be possible to keep 
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these discordant elements together much 
longer. The orthodox party in particu- 
lar are desirous to have the right of self- 
government restored to the Chureb, 
very confident that a direct appeal to 
the Churches would soon lead to a with- 
drawal or expulsion of the Rationalistic 
element. 


GERMANY. 


State AND CHuRCH.—The elections 
for a new House of Representatives in 
Prussia have resulted in favor of the 
party of progress, which, among all the 
political parties of the country, is most 
favorable to the self-government of the 
Protestant Church. The Ministry of 
Public Worship had addressed a circu- 
lar to all the clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church and to all the superin- 
tendents of public schools, calling on 
them to use their influence against the 
election of candidates of the progressive 
party, and a large portion, especially 
among the High-Church party, acted in 
accordance with this request. The con- 
servative party, which adheres to the 
theory of a theocratic state, and is an 
implacable enemy to the establishment 
of religious toleration, will again, as in 
the last House of Representatives, con- 
trol no more than about a dozen mem- 
bers. It may be expected that in the 
new house a motion that the full right 
of self-government may be restored to 
the Kvangelical Church will be made 
and carried. The “Catholic” party, 
which counted in the last House of 
Representatives about fifty members, 
has suffered a considerable loss at the 
recent election. A circular of the bish- 
ops, urging on their people the duty of 
electing conservative Catholics, had been 
of no avail. 


PROTESTANTISM IN BOHEMIA.—The 
Protestant periodical literature of Aus- 
tria has received a valuable addition by 
the establishment at Prague of a journal 
in the Bohemian or Cechic language, en- 
titled Huss, an Evangelical and National 
Journal. It is edited by Rev. Wencel 
Schubert, a clergyman of the Helvetic 
Confession. (the name given in Austria 
to the Reformed Church,) and, as its 
title indicates, it will try to revive 
among the Bohemians the remembrance 
of the glorious age when their ancestors, 
under the leadership of men like Huss, 
were the foremost champions of relig- 
ious reformation. The new paper, there- 
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fore, fully sympathizes with the national 
movement which is now pervading and 
uniting all the Slavic tribes of Austria, 
and especially the Bohemians or Cechi. 
It calls on the Bohemian Protestants to 
separate from the Lutheran and Calvin- 
istic Churches, as they are ecclesiastical 
organizations of foreign not native or- 
igin, and to form themselves into a 
“United Evangelical Church of Bohe- 
mia,’’ on the basis of the confessions of 
faith of 1535 and 1575. Such a move- 
ment would be undoubtedly of the ut- 
most importance, as the masses of the 
Cechic people (who, notwithstanding the 
continued oppression of the Austrian 
government) still form fully two thirds 
of the total population, begin to be 
aware of the simultaneous prosperity 
and decline in Bohemia of the Cechic 
nationality and of evangelical Christian- 
ity. In fact a reformatory movement 
has already hopefully begun. An agent 
of the Protestant Association of the 
Rhine Provinces of Prussia, who spent 
last year several months in the German 
and Slavonian provinces of Austria for 
the purpose of obtaining reliable in- 
formation on the condition of Austrian 
Protestantism, makes the most encour- 
aging statement respecting this point. 
He says: “The Evangelical Church is 
popular with the Bohemian people: 
Catholics often travel many miles in or- 
der to be present at the religious wor- 
ship of the Protestants. Bibles and 
devotional books are bought in large 
numbers. The aversion to the Roman 
priests is greater in Bohemia than in 
any other part of Austria. In a single 
village 124 Catholics were received in 
1860 into the Evangelical Church. The 
people were unwilling to pay the Peter- 
pence or to sign addresses to the pope. 
Hussite reminiscences still survive; and 
the names of Huss, Jerome, Ziska, etc., 
have an electric influence on every Bo- 
hemian. Public opinion everywhere ex- 
presses itself in favor of" the evangelical 
Church. The political press also shows 
much sympathy with Protestantism. 
The total number of Protestants in Bo- 
hemia amounts to 87,000 souls, of whom 
31,000 are Lutherans and 56,000 Re- 
formed. Nearly all the congregations 
in Northern Bohemia, which are in close 
contact with Germany, are Lutherans; 
while the majority of those speaking 
the Bohemian language belong to the 
Helvetic or Reformed Confession. In 
Northern Bohemia Rationalistic views 
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have spread to some extent; while in the 
south, where the influence of Germany 
is little felt, the elergy adhere strictly 
to biblical theology, and the people 
would never tolerate a Rationalistie ser- 
mon. In this part of Bohemia little was 
known of the Protestant Churches of 
Germany; only of the Gustavus Ad- 
olphus Society the people had heard. 
Some of the congregations have already 
been assisted by this society in building 
new churches and schools; but as the 
salaries of the ministers and teachers 
are too small, there is an increasing want 
of both, and many, both clergymen and 
school-teachers, express a desire to re- 
ceive fixed salaries from the state. 


ITALY. 


PROTESTANTISM IN NAPLES—CRESI— 
ALBARELLA.—It is a remarkable circum- 
stance that Naples, which before 1858 
granted to Protestants the least tolera- 
tion, is now the most promising field of 
the evangelical mission. <A history of 
the Protestant movements in the south 
of Italy is given in the report of the 
Naples Evangelization Aid Society, which 
was founded in the winter of 1861 by 
members of various Protestant com- 
munions. It has raised and disbursed 
about £400. The Marquis Cresi, who 
presides over a meeting of Italian Chris- 
tians, and superintends the colporteurs 
of several societies in the towns and prov- 
inces, is highly esteemed, as well as His 
assistant, Signor Cerioni, an ex-priest, 
who was many years ago received into 
the Christian Church at Malta by the 
Bishop of Gibraltar. The female school 
| begun in the fisherman’s quarter, the 
Mergellina, by Signor Cresi and the 
Russian Countess Steinbock, and taught 
by Miss Sprenger of the German Prot- 
| estant school, has fifty scholars. In ad- 
| dition to two Calabrian priests, Calva 
} and Gioja, who have siuce been study- 
| ing in Florence and Genoa, the society 
| has been applied to by a large number 
| of priests, who were desirous of leaving 
the Roman Church if they could only 
| find an opportunity to earn a livelihood. 
| Four priests have actually left their 
| Church. The evangelical school for 
| boys begun by the society, though un- 
| der the ban of the clergy, has eighty 
| scholars in attendance. Two able teach- 
|ers have been employed, and Mr. Bus- 
earlet, the Scotch minister at Naples, 

superintends the religious instruction of 
| the children. An evening school for 
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adults has been attended by forty work- 
men, who not only learn to read the 
New Testament, but give evidence that 
they lay to heart its teachings. In the 
course of the last year Cresi has circu- 
lated 2,100 Bibles and 2,700 New Testa- 
ments. His celebration of divine serv- 


ice was, toward the close of last year, | 


regularly attended by sixty or seventy 
persons. He proceeds with great cau- 
tion, excludes politics from the pulpit, 
and with all evangelical decision shows 
in his polemical discourses against the 
Roman Catholic Church no offensive 
want of moderation. It has been an- 
nounced that Signor Cresi was about to 
publish a confession of faith which will 
substantially agree with that of the Wal- 
denses, though he does not belong to 
the communion. 

A still more efficient laborer in the 
Protestant cause is Signor Albarella, an 
advocate in Naples, who has devoted 
himself gratuitously to the work of 
evangelization in that city. For a time 
he was either president or a leading sup- 
porter of the Soeiety of Operatives, and 
the political element often entered 
largely into his harangues. But later 
he withdrew from these societies and 


devoted himself wholly to the work of | 


evangelization. The friends of the evan- 
gelical work in Naples are in much dis- 
tress because Albarella has been re- 
cently appointed by the Minister of 
Grace and Justice to the post of Sub- 
procuratore Regio in Campo Basso, quite 
at the extremity of the peninsula. 


SCANDINAVIA. 


PROGRESS OF THE Baptists.—The 
Baptists are rapidly increasing in Swe- 
den, although the intolerant legislation 
has only been partly repealed, and still 
puts many legal obstacles to the spread 
of every denomination of dissenters. 
At the end of the year 1861 they 
counted 150 churches, with 4,865 mem- 
bers, and 891 children in Sunday- 
schools. During the year 639 persons 
were added to the Churches by baptism. 
They have now perfected their organi- 
zation, having at the last triennial con- 
ference, held at Stockholm from June 
23 to June 28, 1861, divided their 
Churches into seven associations: Norr- 
land, Dala, Gotland, Stockholm, Nerike, 
Smaland, and Skien. 
these associations a missionary society 
is connected, and a number of colport- 


With each of | 
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them; besides there is also a colport~ 
eur school, commenced in 1856. The 
Churches, although still young and 
feeble, and greatly in need of aid for sup- 
porting a greater number of home mis- 
sionaries, have already commenced to 
contribute for the foreign missions of 
the American Baptists in Burmab. 

In Norway the first Baptist Churches 
were organized a few years ago by Mr. 
Rymker, a colporteur of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, at Pors- 
grund and Laurvig. A third Church 
was organized in 1861 at Skien. Nu- 
merous additions to these new congre- 
gations are expected from the remnants 
of a sect of Lutheran seceders, founded 
in 1856 by a clergyman of the Lutheran 
State Church by the name of Summers. 
This sect favored the introduction of the 
baptism of adults, though not absolutely 
rejecting infant baptism. The founder 
returned in 1860, together with some 
of his followers, to the State Church, but 
many other members are inclined to 
join the Baptists. 


RUSSIA. 


HoME AND FOREIGN Missions.—The 
Church Aid Society of the Lutheran 
Church, which was founded in 1859, has 
recently published its second annual re- 
port. Though still in its infancy, this 
society has already done good service in 
the cause of evangelical Christianity. 
The central committee has its seat in 
St. Petersburgh, and among its members 
are some of the highest officers of the 
Russian empire. Besides there are 
twenty district committees, which again 
embrace numerous branch committees. 
The annual report gives a frightful pic- 
ture of the spiritual destitution of the 
Lutherans in, some of the provinces. 
The parish of "Novgorod extends over a 
territory larger than the aggregate area 
of Sweden and Norway; it has 2,083 
members and 2 schools. In the “ goy- 
ernment’’ (province) of Vladimir 1,132 
manufactories employ 80,000 working- 
men, a majority of whom are Luther- 
ans; yet there was not one Lutheran 
congregation until 1859. It has, how- 
ever, made good progress since. The 
congregation has subscribed 900 rubles 
annually for the salary of the pastor, 
and 2,000 rubles for the erection of a 
church and parsonage. To the territory 
of the district committee of Moscow be- 
longs also West Siberia, with only two 


eurs and missionaries are supported by | parishes, Tomsk and Tobolsk. Both can 
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only be maintained by aid from abroad. 
The parish of Tobolsk has a Lutheran 
population of 329 souls, among whom 
are 168 exiles, and is without a school. 
The parish of Tomsk, with a territory 
equal to the aggregate area of England 
and France, has a population of 168 
souls, and its pastor has applied to the 
committee for the means that will enable 
him to visit all the members of his con- 
gregation once a year. Still worse is 
the condition of the Lutherans in East 
Siberia, a country equaling in extent 
five sixths of Europe. It has only one 
Lutheran parish at Irkutzk, with a Lu- 
theran population of 1086 souls, scat- 
tered through all parts of this immense 
territory. To see all his parishioners 
the pastor had to travel in one year 
60,000 versts, (one verst is equal to 
about two thirds of an English mile.) 
The district committee of the Church Aid 
Society at Irkutzk consists of six mem- 
bers—all Germans. Only a minority of 
the Lutherans in East Siberia are free 
men; by far the larger portion are exiles, 
who are again divided into two classes, 
those who have to work in the mines 
and are employed for gold-washing, and 
those who obtain permission to settle. 
The wants of the second class were for 
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Esthonian and German, one Lettish, the 
others German. Every Sunday there 
is preaching in the German, Swedish, 
Finnish, English, French, Esthonian, and 
Lettish languages, and occasionally im 
the Russian and Polish. There are but 
few paupers among the Protestants, and 
the collections made for the sick and the 
poor are admirable. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN FINLAND.— 
Finland is a part of the Russian empire, 
but politically as well as ecclesiastically 
in no connection with the other prov- 
inces. Of the inhabitants only 36,062 
belong to the orthodox Greek Church; 
all the others, 1,688,131, are Lutherans, 


| who have an archbishop at Abo and two 


bishops at Borga and Kuopio. Four 
years ago a missionary society was 


| founded in Finland, for which, as the re- 
| port of 1861 shows, a sincere sympathy 


| 


begins to be manifested. In the year 
1861 the society sent 2,000 silver rubles 
to the mission in Leipzic, and as much 
to Pastor Harms of the Hermannsburg 
Mission, and still there were 10,000 sil- 


| ver rubles remaining, which the society 
| is now applying to the preparatiou and 


sending forth of a missionary. As Fin- 


| land has, as yet, not any mission school, 


the first time attended to in 1857, when | 


a German clergyman commenced to | 


unite them into colonies. Of all the 
Lutherans who had previously been 
sent to Russia no trace has been left. 
At present about 500 settlers have been 
collected into three colonies, one Finn- 
ish, one of Letts and Germans, and one 
of Esthonians. Altogether the receipts 
of the Church Aid Society amounted in 
1860 to 13,287 rubles, and in 1861 (until 
July) to 24,980 rubles. The society be- 
gins to awaken a general jnterest among 
the Russian Lutherans, has undoubt- 
edly a great mission to fulfill. The in- 
terest in the foreign missionary cause is 
likewise greatly on the increase. We 
have given an account of it on another 
page in an extract from a Russian quar- 
terly. (See Synopsis of Foreign Quar- 
terlies.) 





| . . 
| for mission work. 
| into more intimate relation and corre- 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN ST. | 


PererspurGH.—TheProtestant Churches 
in St. Petersburgh are divided into fif- 
teen congregations, with about 44,000 
communicants. Eleven of them are Lu- 
theran, one English, one Dutch, one 
German Reformed, one French Re- 
formed. Of the Lutheran congrega- 


or any mission field of its own in heathen 
lands, it was resolved to employ the 
money for the present in the service of 
another mission. The mission of Goss- 
ner’s Missionary Society (of Berlin, Prus- 
sia) among the Coolies at Nagpur, in 
India, has been selected for this purpose. 
In the beginning of 1861 2,000 rubles 
were sent to this German society to aid 
in sending out another missionary; be- 
sides, Finland promised that if a station 
in the same neighborhood could be given 
to it within three years it would support 
the station and two missionaries. In 
the mean time two Finnish youths have 
offered themselves as missionaries, and 


| last autumn went to Germany to be 
| educated. 


A preparatory school has 
also been instituted in Helsingfors, and 
several have already offered themselves 
In order to enter 


spondence with other missionary institu- 
tions, the committee has proposed to its 
secretary to visit, at its cost, several for- 
eign countries. Of the society’s period- 
icals, 2,250 copies in Swedish and 2,300 
in Finnish were circulated during last 
year. New books on missions have also 
been published in editions of four or five 


tions one is Swedish, one Finnish, one | thousand copies. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICISM, 
FRANCE. 


SprrRIr OF THE RoMAN CuuRCH.— 
One of the most daring attempts to re- 
vive the bloody traditions of the Ro- 
man Church has been recently made in 
a circular of the Archbishop of Toulouse, 
calling upon the people of his diocese to 
celebrate in a pompous style the restor- 
ation of Roman Catholicism the city 
of Toulouse in 1562. This restoration 
was effected by the massacre of four 
thousand Protestants, when, after a con- 
test of six days between Koman Cath- 
olics and Protestants, the latter con- 
cluded a capitulation, aecording to which 
their lives were to be spared. The im- 
pression produced by the publication has 
been profound, and has once more clearly 
shown that even in Roman Catholic 
countries the principle of religious toler- 
ation has taken’ deep root, All the lead- 
ing dailies of Paris, both of the liberal 
party and of the government, agreed in 
blaming, in the very strongest terms, 
this outrage on public opinion. Hardly 
have two or three of the Jesuitical party 


dared to make a timid apology on behalf 


of the archbishop, while Roman Catholic 
organs in other countries have openly 
censured him. The official organ of the 
French government published with re- 
gard to it the following note: “ The gov- 
ernment has decided that all processions 
or outward ceremonies relative to the 
celebration of the jubilee shall be pro- 
hibited.”” So general and emphatic has 
been the public dissatisfaction that the 
archbishop has been himself compelled 
to send to the journals an explanatory 
letter, in which he states that the object 
of the jubilee is not to glorify the ex- 
cesses committed in the religious con- 
flict, but to bless God for having granted 
to the Roman Catholies a victory which 
preserved the city of Toulouse from be- 
coming a kind of French Geneva. He 
even pretends to be “tenderly united in 
heart to his dissenting brethren.’ This 
weak attempt of justification, as was to 
be expected, has utterly failed to make 
any impression on the public mind. The 
persecution of the Protestants in Spain 
leaves no doubt what the bishops would 
do if they had the power. 


ITALY. 


Tue GREAT ASSEMBLY OF BISHOPS.— 
For the second time during his pontifi- 
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cate Pope Pius IX. has convoked the 
bishops of the Roman Catholie world to 
assemble at Rome. They have been 
officially invited to take part in the 
canonization of twenty-three Japanese 
martyrs, who were put to death about 
two hundred yeirs ago for refusing to 
apostatize from Christianity. But even 
Roman papers indicate that this invita- 
tion is merely a pretext, and that in reality 
the presence of the bishops is wanted in 
order to give the more weight to some 
papal declaration respecting the tem- 
poral power of the pope. The behest 
of the pope has, however, been duly 
obeyed in all the countries of the world, 
and the assemblage is expected to be 
very numerous. From the United States 
the Archbishops of New York and Cin- 
cinnati, the Bishops of Brooklyn, Albany, 
3uffulo, Boston, Newark, Dubuque, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and probably 
others, will be present. Of the French 
bishops about one half (36) have de- 
clared their intention. to proceed to 
Rome, although the French government 
has requested them not to go, From 
Spain the departure of two cardinals 
and twenty bighops is announced. All 
the Bavarian bishops will be there, ex- 
cept one who is blind. From Russia 
three bishops are expected, whose ex- 
penses their government has volunteered 
to pay. All the other countries, inclu- 
sive even of Western Asia, will send a 
large contingent. It is expected that 
about four hundred bishops in all may 
attend. 

Little doubt can be entertained that 
the bishops almost unanimously will 
give their consent to any declaration, 
however strong, which the pope may 
see fit to propose. Among the lower 
clergy it will be in no country met 
with so much resistance as in Italy, 
Especially in the lower part of the penins 
sula a liberal association, called the Mnu- 


tual Aid Society, is making great prog- 
ress. The membership of the society is 


between four and five thousand, the great 
majority of whom are pries Among 
the lay members are about forty depu- 
ties of the Neapolitan provi Only 
the priests, however, are e@itied to aid 
from the funds; and it is by them that 
the Colonna di Fuoco (" Pillar ot Fire ”) 


is edited, printed, and circulated. This 
bi-weekly paper and the socicty whose 
organ it is, seek not only the removal of 
the temporal power, but look also fore 
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ward to the overthrow of the spiritual | 
supremacy of the pope, or, as they call | 


it, the “‘autocracy of the papacy.” They 
still cling to Rome as the center and to 
the pope as the head of the Church; but 
at the same time they plead in a memo- 
rial addressed to the pope, and signed 
by six hundred priests and four thou- 
sand of the laity, for the removal or rec- 
tification of indulgences, the confessional, 
the superstitious worship of images and 
relics, the introduction of lay influence 
into the councils of the Church, and the 


improved and liberal education of the | 


priests. The movement is headed by a 
Bishop Caputo, who, in virtue of the 
office of Chaplain-general, which he held 
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under the Bourbons, has been able to open 
all the royal chapels, such as San Fran- 
cesco di Paolo, opposite the king’s palace, 
to the ablest preachers in the society. 

In the north Passaglia remains the 
center of the reformatory movement, 
though he does not, however, go so far 
as the Neapolitan Society, but as yet 
aims only at the abolition of the tem- 
poral powgr of the pope, hoping that the 
spiritual power in its present condition 
will be vastly increased. In this sense 
he intends to present a petition to the 
pope previous to the meeting of the 
bishops in Rome, and hopes to obtain 


| for it the signatures of twenty thousand 


priests. 





Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


Str GEORGE CORNEWELL LEwIs, be- 
sides performing the arduous duties of 
Secretary of War, which he performs 
with a very thorough energy, astonishes 
her majesty’s subjects by publishing 
treatises whose depth and value would 
seem to requiré the devotion of a man’s 
whole time to scholastic study. His 
“Inquiry into the Credibility of Early 
Roman History” is ranked among the 
most notable achievements of English 
scholarship. His “ Historical Survey of 
the Astronomy of the Ancients” is a 
solid and learned work, the fruit of his 
vacation hours. It begins with the 
primitive astronomy of the Greeks and 
Romans, which is that of Homer, as well 
as that of Deacon Homespun, and every 
other person who judges by obvious 
sense without science. To the savage 
and the rustic the world is “a circu- 
lar plane, surmounted and bounded by 
heaven, which was a solid vault or hem- 
isphere, with its cavity turned down- 
ward. Sir George is utterly destructive 
upon Bunsen and the whole group of 
Egyptological chronologists. His irrev- 
erent words, are: “ Accordingly, the 
operations Bunsen and the other 
modern critics upon the ancient history 
of Egypt rather resemble the manipula- 
tion of the balance-sheet of an insolvent 
company by a dexterous accountant, 


(who, by transfers of capital to income, | 
by the suppression or transposition of | 


items, and by the alteration of bad into 
good debts, can convert a deficiency into 
a surplus,) than the conjectures of a 
speculative historian, who undertakes to 
transmute legend into history.” And 
again: ‘ Bunsen’s work on Egypt is a 
book of metamorphoses. By his method, 
Agamemnon or Achilles might be ideuti- 
fied with Alexander the Great, Pompey 
might be identitied with Cesar, and 
Hannibal with Scipio. Such identifica- 
tions as that of William the Conqueror 
with William of Orange, or of St. Louis 
with Louis XVI, would be so obvious 
and natural as not to require formal 
proof, and would be disposed of in a 
parenthesis, if this mode of dealing with 
evidence were transferred to modern 
history.”’ This is just enough, perhaps, 
so far as the stupendous chronologies of 
Bunsen areconcerned. But Bireh, Poole, 
and Sharpe, belonging to a more modest 
school, may seem to rescue Egyptology 
from the imputation of being pure ro- 
mance. 

Who was the St. George claimed by 
England as her tutelar, with his cross 
upon her banner? Gibbon and others 
identify him with an Arian Bishop of 
Alexandria, who, in spite of his cauoni- 
zation, was a thorough villain, rather 
than a saint. The point of identity has 
been greatly debated. John Hogg, Esq., 
Honorary Foreign Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Literature, professes to have 
settled the question by new documentary 
evidence. In a pamphlet entitled, “ Sup- 
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plementary Notes on St. George the ' 
Martyr,” he says: 

In the year 1858 I was fortunately en- 
abled, by careful examination of the 
Greek inscription (No. 40) which Mr. 
Cyril Graham had, in the previous sum- 
mer, copied from a very ancient church— | 
originally a heathen temple—at Ezra, in | 
Syria, to determine most satisfactorily | 
that Saint George had died before the 
year A. D. 346, in which he is expressly 
called a “ holy Martyr.” Also, it is clear 
that this date occurred during the life- 
time of the other George—the Alexandrian 
bishop—who survived for fifteen years 
longer, namely, to A. D. 362; and who | 
then, having expiated his vices and base 
conduct by assassination, could not, un- 
der any consideration, be esteemed a 
Martyr. 

This confusion of identity is supposed, - 
and indeed with much probability, to 
have been purposely made by the Arians, | 
in order to raise the credit and repute of | 
their own bishop, George, whom they 
had elected at Alexandria in the place of | 
Athanasius, and while he was in retire- 
ment, at the expense of the fame and vir- 
tues of George the Syrian martyr. From | 
the authorities detailed in my preceding 
and present papers, we find, on the one 
hand,that Saint George was born at Lydd, 
or Lydda, in Syria; that his parents, be- 
ing in good circumstances, and Chris- 
tians, nurtured him ‘in the fear of the 
Lord,” as in fact we know that “ all who 
dwelt in Lydda” had ‘turned to the 
Lord,” even as early as the year of Christ 
88, after St. Peter had come down to 
them. That his parents took him when 
young into Cappadocia, from whence he 
went to Nicomedia, where the Emperor 
Diocletian resided, and in whose army he 
served as an officer. By the orders of 
that emperor he, with a great many 
more Christians, suffered cruel torments, 
during, in all likelihood, the ninth per- 
secution. That, according to the legends, | 
shortly before his death, he reseued, by 
his prayers, the Empress Alexandra from 
the depths of hell, and vanquished by his 
prowess the ferocious Dragon, both being 
merely fabulous, but excellent emblems 
of the true Christian’s victory over hell, 
and conquest of sin, or the Devil. 

On the other hand, we learn that the 
second George was bora in a fuller’s mill, 
according to some, ta Cappadocia, or, as 
others state, in the sehalleding district 
of Cilicia ; that after certain disreputable 
acts he, assuming ‘“‘the profession of 
Arianism,” proceeded to Alexandria, in 
Egypt, of which city he was chosen bishop 
by the followers of that heretical sect ; 
that, in consequence of his vile conduct 
and Poo sa exactions, the heathen 
populace there murdered him, with his 
two friends, the master of the mint, Dra- 
contius. and Count Diodorus. \ 
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Hence the confusion, whether design- 
edly or erroneously, may have arisen 
from both Georges being reported to have 
been from or in Cappadocia; from the 
stories of the Empress Alexandra, of the 
city of Alexandria, and from the slaugh- 
ters of the beast Dragon, and of the man 
Dracontius, 


Stier's “ The Words of the Angels; or, 
Their Visits to the Earth, and the Mes- 
sages they Delivered,” has been published 
by Hamilton & Co., London. The trans- 
lation is said to be clear, and the work 
equal to Stier’s reputation. 

Christ the Life of the World: Biblical 


| Studies on John’s Gospel, Chapters xi- 


xxi, by Rudolph Besser, D. D., trans- 
lated from the German by M. G. Hux- 
table, is published’ by the Clarkes. 
Alford, the Commentator, has pnb- 
lished a work entitled, The Old and New 
Dispensations Compared. 
Perhaps the most accomplished exe- 


| getical scholar in England is Professor 
| Charles J. Ellicott, of Kings College, 


London, author of the Life of Christ, 
noticed in a former number of our Quar- 
A volume of his sermons, under 
the title The Destiny of the Creature, has 
been published in London, delivered by 


| him before the University of Cambridge, 


in his capacity of select preacher, during 
the month of March, 1858. They are 
estimated very highly by English critics. 
They discuss with great thoroughness, 


| with a full reference to modern science, 


but a profound reverence for Scripture, 


| the great topics of man’s creation, the 


fall, human suffering, death, and resti- 
tution. In the restitution he recognizes 
no blotting out of the ineffable contra- 
riety of good and of evil. In the nature 
of man he recognizes body, soul, and 
spirit, as three distinct elements of the 
human constitution, 

Calvin's Works are published by 
Clarke, of Edinburgh, in fifty-one vol- 
umes. Of these, three are his Institutes, 
three are tracts, and forty-five are Com- 
mentary. 

The Religions before Christ; being an 
Introduction to the First Three Centuries 


| of the Church, by Edmund de Pressensé, 


Pastor of the French Evangelical Church, 
and Doctor of Divinity of the University 


' of Breslau, translated by L. Corkran, 


with a preface by the author, is pub- 
lished by the Clarkes, of Edinburgh. 


| This work is fully noticed in our Synop- 


sis notice of the Revue Chrétienne. 
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GERMANY. 


The incrgasing acquaintance of schol- 
ars with the languages and literatures 
of the Kast has already led and is still 
leading to a considerable enlargement 
of our knowledge of ancient Church his- 
tory. Nearly every year furnishes sev- 
eral publications opening new sources 
of information. Among the recent works 
of this kind is a translation of the Church 
History of John, the Monophysite, Bishop 
of Ephesus, by Schénfelder.* The third 
part of the Syriac original was published 
by Cureton, in 1853, who, in a_ brief 
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look for new light on points still in- 
volved in obseurity, as the literary dis- 
coveries of the last years prove that a 
considerable number of Arabic and Syr- 
iac, and other Oriental works bearing on 
the ancient history of the Church, have 
hitherto been entirely unknown. The 


| work of Fliigel will, therefore, be hailed 
| by theologians as the first installment of 


introduction, spoke of the great import- | 


ance of this author, especially for the 
Church history of the East and the 
Patriarchate of Constautinople. 
a young Dutch scholar, Dr. Land, pub- 
jished a treatise under the title, “John, 
Bishop of Ephesus, the first Syriae 
Church historian,” (Johannes Bishop von 
Ephesus.) in which he discussed the 
general relations of Syriac literature, 
and the productions of the Syriac 
Church historians in particular, the per- 
son and history of Bishop John, his style 
and treatment of Church history, and the 
contents of his work. The promised 
translation of Cureton having not yet 


} 


In 1856 | 


new Eastern literature on the history of 
Manicheism, which we hope may soon 
be followed by others. 

David Frederick Strauss, who, several 
years ago, announced his intention to 
quit theological studies ‘altogether, has 
resumed his attacks upon Christianity 
in a work on Reimarus, the author of 
the Wolfenbittel Fragments.* Reimarus 
(vorn at Hamburg in 1694, died in 1768, 


| as Professor of Oriental Languages) was 


one of the fathers of Rationalism, yet he 


| did not dare to publish himself his prin- 


cipal work, which, in the manuscript 
used by Strauss, bears the title, “ An 
Apology for Rational Worshipers of 
God, written by ... Hamburg, 1767.” 
It was imparted by him to his intimate 
friends, and a few years later edited (in 


' an abridged form) by Lessing, who had 


appeared, Schdnfelder resolved to make | 
the work accessible to those who do | 
not read the Oriental languages, in a | 


German translation. He has added to 
the translation a treatise of the Trithe- 
ites, tracing the history of the contro- 
versy and the doctrine of this sect. 

An entirely new source of informa- 
tion on the history of Manicheism has 
been opened by the publication of an ex- 
tract of an Arabic history of literature 
(“ Fibrist”’) of Abd lfaradj Mohammed 
ben Ishak al-Warrdk, edited, together 
with a German translation, commentary, 
and index, by Gustavus Fligel.+ The 
history of Manicheism, the most danger- 
ous of all the sects of the third and 
fourth centuries, and the life of its au- 
thor, Mani or Manes, are still far from 
being sufficiently elucidated, for there 


are two greatly varying accounts of 


them, the one found in Greek, the other 
in Oriental writers. It is especially to 
the latter class of writers that we must 


*Schonfelder, Die Kirchengeschichte des 
Johannes von Ephesus. Aus dem Syrischen 
tibersetzt. Mit einer Abhandlang uber die 
Tritheiten. Svo., pp. 311. Munehen, Is62. 

+ Mani, seine Le re und seine Scliriften. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Manichaismas, ete. 


Von G. Fligel. Leipzic, 1562. 


secured a copy, and represented them 
as manuscripts belonging to the Wolf- 
enbiittel library, of which he had the 
charge. The original manuscript is in 
Hamburg, embracing two volumes, of 
two thousand and forty-four pages. <A 
complete edition of it has never been 
published, and also Strauss has not un- 
dertaken to publish one, as many of the 
opinions of Reimarus are so absurd that 
even the Rationalists are ashamed of 
owning them. Strauss gives a brief 
biography of Reimarus, and then dis- 
cusses the origin, the aim, the history, 


; and contents of his chief work. 


The origin of Christmas, the customs 
and (occasional) superstitions connected 
with it, are the subject of a new book 
of Paulus Cassel, a converted Jew and 
prolifie writer.- The author opposes 
the opinion frequently advaneed in mod- 
ern times, that institutions and customs 
like those of Christmas are only rem- 
nants of paganism transplanted upon 
Christian soil. His work is divided into 


* Strauss, H. S. Reimarus und seine Schuta- 
sebrift fur die verninfiigen Verehrer Gottes, 
Leipzie. 1862. 

+ Weihnachten, Urspriinge, Brauche, und 
Abergiauben. Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der 
Christlichen Kirehe und des deutschen Vo!kes. 
Berlin, isé1. 
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three books. In the first, which bears 
the heading, ‘Origin of the Festival,” 
he attempts to show that the birth of 
Christ really coincides with our Christ- 


mas, and that already the prophets of | 


the Old Covenant have pointed to the 
Christmas night, (from December 24 to 
25.) ‘The second book, headed “‘ Names 


and Customs,”’ gives a very full and in- | 


teresting description of the mode of cel- 
ebrating Christmas; the solemnities in 
the church, the Christmas-tree, the crib, 
the Christmas-fire, Christmas. presents, 
etc. In the third book we find an ac- 
count of a large number of superstitions 
which have attached themselves to the 
celebration of Christmas. An appendix 
gives copious literary references. 

The history of the patriarch Cyril 
Lucaris, and his attempts to effect a 
union between the Greek Church and 
Protestantism, has not yet been treated 
so thoroughly as the important sub- 
ject demands. 


the Eastern Church in the Seventeenth 
Century; or, the Patriarch Cyril Lucaris 
and his Times,” is the first complete 
monography on the Protestantizing Pa- 
triarch, and his attempts at a reforma- 
tion of his petrified Church. The au- 


thor says that he has endeavored to | 


compare carefully all sources of inform- 
ation, part of which have not been 
made use of before. The Roman Cath- 
olics have paid no attention to the his- 
tory of Cyril; the Calvinists, on the 
other hand, are charged by the author 
with having “transmitted their histori- 
cal lies and adventurous distortions from 
book to book, and from generation to 
generation, more faithfully than a truth 
of the Gospel.’’ The work begins with 
briefly characterizing the religious and 
political condition of Europe and of the 
Christian countries of the East, which 
must be known in order to understand 
the labors of Cyril. Cyril was born in 
1572 upon Candia, studied at Venice and 
Padua, later visited Germany, especially 
Wittemberg and Geneva, where he be- 
came acquainted with the Protestant 
doctrine, by the introduction of which 
he tried to improve the Greek Church. 
About 1601 he became Patriarch of 
Alexandria; in 1612, vicegerent of the 
exiled Patriarch Neophytus of Constan- 
tinople; in 1621, Patriarch of Constanti- 

* Pichler, Geschichte des Protestantismus in 


der Orientalischen Kirehe in list. Jahrbun- 
dert. Svo., pp. 254. Munich, 1562. 
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| nople. In consequence of his refurma- 
| tory exertions he was repeatedly exiled, 
| and on account of having taken part in 
a translation of the New Testament into 
modern Greek he was strangled in 1638. 


| The science of language has been un- 
| doubtedly making great progress since 
| the beginning of the present century, 
| however much some of its foremost 
| champions may have deviated from the 
firm ground of facts into the lofty region 
of fanciful speculations. The relation 
of the results of modern linguistic re- 
searches to the biblical account of the 
original unity of the human language is, 
therefore, a subject well worthy to en- 
gage the deepest interest of the theolo- 
gian. It has recently been treated of im 
an elaborate work by Franz Kaulen,* a 
young teacher of Roman Catholic the- 
| ology at the University of Bonn. “In 
| the history of human development,’ 
| says the author, “ there is after the first 
sin no event of greater importauce than 
that of the great apostasy, which is des- 
| ignated by the confusion of language at 
| Babel and the subsequent separation of 
the human family. The account in Gen- 
esis forms the sum of all the knowl- 
| edge which the science of language 
| must regard as the highest aim of its 
investigations. Two points are con- 
| tained in the catastrophe at Babel, the 
| original unity of language, and secondly, 
| the ceasing of this unity, or the confu- 
| sion of language, and, connected with it, 
the dispersion of the human family. In 
| order to vindicate the biblical account 
from infidel negations, it must be shown, 
with regard to both points, that they are 
not only not at variance with the results 
of linguistics, but also that they are inte- 
gral links in the chain of the entire de- 
velopment within which God has pre- 
pared the human race for redemption.” 
The author first investigates the original 
unity of language; he examines the in- 
ferences drawn from the present multi- 
plicity of languages, and argues that 
science has not been able to show the 
otiginal plurality of languages; and that, 
therefore, the stand-point of faithful sub- 
mission to the account of the Bible can- 
not be shaken. In the second part he 
discusses the separation of the languages, 
the relation of this occurrence to the 
other great facts in the history of the 
race and of Divine revelation. The 
* Kaulen, Die Sprachverwirrung zu Babel. 
Linguistisch-theologische Untersuchungen liber 
Gen. xi, 1-9. Svo., pp. 243. Mainz, 1561, 
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original sin, he shows, planted the germ 
of the diversity of languages, and the 
completed ‘apostasy from, God, which 

yas manifested in the construction of 
Babel, matured this germ into fruit. He 
then sums up the results of modern sci- 
ence respecting the difference of lan- 
guages, and finds in them nothing which 
would in any way conflict with the ac- 
count of the Bible. 

In honor of the centenary commemo- 
ration of the birthday of the German 
philosopher, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 
several works have been published, the 
most important of which is a second re- 
vised and greatly enlarged edition of the 
“Life and Correspondence of Fichte,’’* 
by his son, Immanuel Hermann Fichte, 
Professor of Philosophy at Tiibingen. 
It is a volume in some respects unique 
in its kind, for there is hardly another 
instance on record of both father and son 
having been equally distinguished in 
philosophy as the two Fichtes. More, 
therefore, than is the case in other biog- 
raphies of celebrated men written by 
their children, the younger Fichte was 
the right man to give an account of the 
life of his father. 

Another work by Prof. J. H. Loewe+ 
traces the philosophy of J. G. Fichte “in 
the aggregate results of its development 
and in its relation to Kant and Spinoza.”’ 
The author disagrees with those who as- 
sume between the first and the second 
period in the life of Fichte a gap that 
cannot be filled up, or, at least, (like 
Erdmann,) an essential alteration of his 
stand-point; but he tries, on the con- 
trary, to prove, as the younger Fichte 
had done before him, that there is in the 
philosophical writings of Fichte a steady 
and continuous development of his orig- 
inal principles. In an appendix he dis- 
cusses Spinoza’s idea of God and his- 
tory. 

FRANCE. 

One of the most interesting books of 
the season is a biographical sketch of 
Father Lacordaire, by Count Montalem- 
bert.t Montalembert, the most gifted 
historian of Monasticism, was in every 


respect well qualified to write the life of 


* J. G. Fichte’s Leben und Literarischer 
Briefwechsel. , Leipzic: Brockhaus, 1862. 


+ Loewe, Die Philosophie Fichte’s nach dem 
Gesammtergebniss ihrer Entwicklung und in 
inrem Verhaltniss za Kant und Spinoza Pp. 
822 © Stuttgardt, 1862. 

t Montalembert, le Comte de. 
cordaire. Paris, 1862. 
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the most celebrated monk of the nine- 
teenth century, Father Lacordaire, with 
whom he had been for many years 
united in the bonds of the most intimate 
friendship. Both commenced their pub- 
lic career as pupils of Lamennais, but 
both abandoned their master when 
he refused to submit to the dictates of 
the pope. Both gained, during the reign 
of Louis Philippe, a great reputation as 
orators, the one in the pulpit, the other 
in the Chamber of Peers, and both were 
listened to with admiration and applause 
by audiences which were far from shar- 
ing their sentiments. After the estab- 
lishment of the republic in 1848, both 
were elected members of the Constituent 
Assembly, and, some years later, by the 
votes of the greatest scholars of France, 
both obtained seats in the French Acad- 
emy. Both, with a spirit of manly inde- 
pendence, refused to support the des- 
postic government of Louis Napoleon, 
and were earnestly desirous to reconcile 
Roman Catholicism with the spirit of 
modern civilization. Both have, there- 
fore, been again and again denounced 
by the ultramontane press, such as the 
Univers. Both were editors of the Cor- 
respondant, the ablest organ of the lib- 
eral party among the Roman Catholics 
of France. The Protestant Revue Chré- 
tienne, of Paris, calls the work of Mon- 
talembert one of the most important 
contributions to the history of our age, 
and recommends to its readers not to 
delay its reading. 

Father Gratry is another leading man 
of the same school to which Lacordaire 
and Montalembert belong. He is by far 
the foremost representative of Christian 
Philosophy now living in France, and 
acknowledged as such by philosophical, 
writers of all schools. But while he 
often writes on the abstrusest points of 
metaphysics, he not less rarely devotes 
his pen to popular works, aiming at the 
re-establishment of faith among the 
masses of his countrymen. Of the lat- 
ter class is his most recent work on 
Duty.* E. de Pressensé, in a late num- 
ber of the Revue Chrétienne, speaks very 
highly of the talents and the Christian 
character of Father Gratry. ~ He regards 
him as the best among the orators who 
were chosen to fill the pulpits of the 
Paris churches during the season of 
Lent. ‘Father Gratry,” he says, al- 

* Gratry, Les Sources (seconde partie) on le 
Premier le dernier livre de la Science du devoir. 
Paris, 1862. 
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ways enters into a profound examina- 
tion of every question. We have heard 
him pay the most beautiful homage to 
the vast labors of German theology, and 
bitterly regret the superticiality reign- 
ing among us. Referring to an admira- 
ble letter of Leibnitz, which has recently 
been found, he has acknowledged that 
epochs of transition have also a sunny- 
side, that faith issues from them more 
firmly established. Every heart was 
moved when the orator, at the close of 
his discourse, exclaimed: ‘Gentlemen, 
search for truth and God will bless you.’ 
Such a course will make Christians and 
not bigots.”’ 


A third edition is published of the 
Essays of Religious Philosophy, by 
Emile Saisset.* The new edition has 
been greatly enlarged. Among the | 
ideas developed in these essays some 
have been contested, as the definition of 
Pantheism, and the author’s views on 
the intinity of creation. Under the 
heading Helaircissements, M. Saisset has 
added to his book three chapters, which 
complete his thoughts on the gravest 
questions that can agitate the human 
mind. M. Saisset has been long known 
to the literary world as a talented writer | 
on philosophy and the religious condi- | 
tion of mankind, and is one of the prin- 
cipal contributors on this subject to the | 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 

The literary world in France is de- 
lighted with the discovery of import- 
ant documents respecting the life of | 
the great Christian philosopher, Male- | 
branche.| Great curiosity was awak- 
ened some twenty years ago by a report 
that the manuscript of an old biography 
of Malebranche, prepared by Father 
Andre, whose interesting history has 
been narrated by M. Cousin, had fallen 
into hands which were determined not 
to give it to the public. André had 
carefully collected a large number of let- 
ters and other important documents, 
which he was preparing for publication, 
when his superiors compelled him to 
give up this labor. No more than three 
or four letters of Malebranche were 
known; and he was believed to have 
lived retired in his cell, desirous to be 
forgotten by all. But now it is known 


* Saisset. Essais de Philoso hie Re i-ieuse. 
8d edition. 2 vols. Paris, 1862 

t Blampignon, VAbbe. E A. Etnde sur Male- 
branche, dwprés des documents manuserits, 
suivie d'une cvurrespundance inedite. Paris, 
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| that the illustrious Oratorian, notwith- 


standing his attachment to solitude, was 
in literary communication with distin- 
guished persons, such as Bossuet, Leib- 
nitz, Prince Condé, ete. Cousin, in 1843, 
(in his “Introduction aux Guvres Philoso- 
phiques du Pere André, p. 51,) gave vent 
to the general indignation of the French 
scholars at the withholding of documents 
so important, and he threatened the un- 
known possessor of these treasures with 
the wrath of the entire literary world. 
It seems that this challenge has not had 
any result, and the natural curiosity of 
the scholars have therefore been the 
more gratified by a discovery of Abbé 
Blampignon, who has found in the 
library of Troyes considerable fragments 
of the life of Malebranche by Andre, of 
a considerable number of his letters, 
preserved by Father Adry, the last 
librarian of the Oratory, and a biograph- 
ical work, prepared by Adry shortly 
before the revolution, with the aid of 


| the memoirs of the Marquis d’Allemans, 


of the Councilor Chauvin, and of Father 
Lelong, all well known as_ particular 
friends of Malebranche. M. Emile Sais- 
set, on the basis of these discoveries, 
gives in a late number of the Jevue des 
Deux Mondes (April 1) an excellent ar- 


| ticle on Malebrauche, his struggles and 


his character. 


Abbé Migne,* the indefatigable editor 
of the works of all the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, and a number of dictionaries 
of the several branches of theology, 
has commenced the publication of a very 
extensive and comprehensive Index to 
his Collection of the Latin Fathers. It 


| will comprise eight volumes. 


Among other recent tlieological publi- 
cations of France we notice the following: 

Alfrédy, De I’Influence du R. P. La- 
cordaire sur la géneération actuelle. 

Deliére, Abbé, Tableau d'une église 
nationale d’aprés un pope russe. (An 
account of the country clergy of the 
Russian Church, based on a work pub- 
lished by a Russian priest at Leipzic.) 

Martin, l’ Abbé F., et PAbbé Fleurin, 
Histoire de M. Vuarin et du rétablisse- 
ment du Catholicisme & Gendve. 2 vols. 

Deschamps, I’ Abbe A., de la discipline 
bouddhique, ses developpements et ses 
légendes. Etudes nouvelles pour servir 
aux travaux de l’apologetique Cliré- 
tienne. 

* Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Compietus. T. 
218. . 
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Synopsis of the 


Martin, La Morale chez les Chinois. 
Ramiére. L’Kglise et la Civilisation 
Moderne. 


Ventura, CEuvres Posthumes, Confer- | 
| of St. Petersburg to supply simple ex- 


ences, Sermons, Homilies. 
RUSSIA. 


From a foreign paper we get informa- 
tion on a subject on which very little 


has been hitherto known—the theolog- | 
ical periodicals of the Russian Church. | 
From 1821 to 1855 there were only | 
three religious journals in all Russia, | 


namely, The Christian Reader, a monthly 


organ of the Ecclesiastical Academy of 


St. Petersburg; The Sunday Reader, a 
weekly review, established in 1837, and 


brought out at Kieff by the Ecclesias- | 
tical Academy of that city; and The | 


Works of the Holy Fathers, a quarterly 
review, established by a Russian theo- 
logian of some celebrity, Philaret, Met- 
ropolitan of Moscow. In 1855 a new 
monthly review, called The Orthodox In- 
terlocutor,was founded at Kasan, with the 
object of confuting the 
Since 1858 the Sacred Synod of St. 
Petersburg has established, or else 
sanctioned, the establishment of the fol- 
lowing journals: 
panion, which serves as an official bul- 
letin for the acts of the Sacred Synod 
through the whole Russian Church; 
The Pilgrim, at St. Petersburg; The 
Country Priest's Manual, at Kiet¥; The 
Orthodox Review and The Useful Reader 
for the Soul’s Health, at Moscow; The 


schismatics. | 


The Spiritual Com- 


Labors of the Ecclesiastical Academy, at | 
Kieff; The Diocesan Gazette, containing | 


all the official news, and treating on sub- 
jects connected with religion, morality, 


Quarterlies, and July, 
and ecclesiastical history; and, lastly, 
The Spirit of the True Christian, a 
monthly review, which was founded in 
September, 1861, by some of the priests 


positions of the truths of Christianity, 
and to satisfy the religious wants of the 
people. 

According to a statement of M. Pe- 
troff, a Russian archpriest established at 
Geneva, the principal difference between 
these journals is their official or non- 
official character. The former class 
always comprises two parts, one of 
which is invariably consecrated to the 
reproduction of the works of some one 
of the fathers of the Church in the Rus- 
sian language, and the other to cotem- 
porary sermons, dissertations, or works 
of theological erudition. The non-official 
papers are of a more popular cast, and 
all of them contain a_ bibliographical 
department, reviewing recent theolog- 
ical literature. 

In a late number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes we tind the following respecting 
one of the periodicals published at Mos- 
cow: “There has been published at Mos- 
cow, for two years, a religious review 
with semi-liberal tendencies, which pro- 
poses nothing less than to spiritualize 
the orthodoxy of the Russian Church, 
which cherishes toleration and defends 
the liberty of thinking. The editors of 
this review, nearly all of whom are 
priests, are initiated into the philosophi- 
cal literature of Western Europe, and 
they follow with attention the religious 
questions which are now being discussed 
in Germany, in England, in France, in 
Italy.” 


——___«>e—______ 


Arr. XI.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, April, 1862.—1. Modern Philosophy 


Pantheistic. 
Theory of the Divine-Human. 


Perpetual Observance of the Sabbath. 


« 


2. Religious Instruction in Colleges. 3. Swedenborg’s 
4. The Homeric Doctrine of Sin. 


5. The 
6. The Origin of Idolatry. 


7. Passaglia, Guizot, and Déllinger on the Roman Question. 
Brownson’s QUARTERLY Review, April, 1862.—1. The Church not a Des- 


potism. 
cide. 
and Infidelity. 


2. Essays on the Reformation. 
4. Emancipation and Colonization. 


3. State Rebellion, State Sui- 
5. Weninger’s Protestantism 
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CuristiAn Review, April, 1862.—1. Growth and Relations of the Sciences. 
2. The Chinese Coolie Trade. 3. The Righteous Dead between Death 
and the Resurrection. 4. West Indian Missions. 5. Recent Ministerial 
Biography. 6. The Religious System of the Chinese Pretender. 


DANVILLE REVIEW, March, 1862.—1. Reason and Faith; or, the Right Use 
of Reason with Regard to Revelation. 2. The Covenants of Scripture. 
3. Imputation: Part III. Imputation and Original Sin. 4. The Seces- 
sion Conspiracy in Kentucky, and its Overthrow. 5. In Memoriam: A 
Tribute to Rev. Stuart Robinson, and others. 6. Jurisprudence, Sacred 
and Civil. 

EVANGELICAL Review, April, 1862.—1. Ministers of the Gospel in Time of 
War. 2. John Godfrey Herder. 8. The Imperishableness of Chris- 
tianity. 4. The Races of Men in French History. 5. Reminiscences of 
Deceased Lutheran Ministers. 6. Luther’s Works. 


FREEWILL BApPTisT QUARTERLY, April, 1862.—1. The College as a Means 
of Ministerial Education. 2. God a Hearer and Answerer of Prayer. 
3. The War and Slavery. 4. Systematic Theology: its Relative Posi- 
tion in a Course of Study. 5. The Freewill Baptists for half a Century. 
6. Peculiarities of English Law. 7. Posture in Prayer. 

New EnGuanper, April, 1862.—1. Review of Buckle’s History of Civili 
zation. 2. Congress and the Territories. 3. Conscience as Contrasted 
with the Discursive Reason. 4. The Test-Hour of Popular Liberty and 
Republican Government. 5. Is the Doctrine of Annihilation Taught in 
the Scriptures? 6. Review of “Spare Hours,” 7. The Princeton Re- 
view and Rev. Dr. Squier. 8. Goldwin Smith and the Bampton Lectures 
for 1858. 9. Sketch of the Life of Professor William A. Larned. 
10. Noah’s Prophecy: “ Cursed be Canaan.” 

PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY Review, April, 1862.—1. Jeremy Taylor. 
2. Preaching. 3. Worship in Sanctuary Service. 4. Symbols of 
Thought. 5, The Lost Ten Tribes. 6. Some Thoughts about Pennsyl- 
vania. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, April, 1862.—9. A Review of the Reasons 
Assigned for the Rebellion. 10. Hints of Immortality in the Moral 
Natyre of Man. 11. Free-will and Necessity. 12. St. Paul. 


BrsBiicaAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON REvIEw, April, 1862.—1. Remarks 
on the Ethical Philosophy of the Chinese. 2. The Philosophy of the 
Absolute. 3. The History and Theory of Revolutions. 4. The Doc- 
trine of Providence. 5. Bilderdijk. 6. The Nature and Effects of 
Money; and of Credit as its Substitute. 

We are reminded, by its republication in the British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review, of our omission to notice an article in a former 
number of the Princeton Review upon the Methodist volume of 
Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit. No more liberal or 
Christianly courteous notice of the past and present of our Church 
do we remember to have perused in the periodical literature of any 
sister denomination. Of course it takes its theological exceptions ; 
and that we like. We honor the spirit of free manly discussion in 
theology, and are hardly able to explain why differences of relig- 
ious opinion are allowed by the great Head of the Church to exist, 
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unless he means that in religious, as most other truth, men’s higher 
faculties are to be developed by antitheses and collisions. And we 
honor still more the spirit of magnanimity (so finely exhibited in 
this article) that allows no speculation, or even practical differences, 
te prevent our genially recognizing and heartily loving the traits 
of excellence, the spirit of piety, or the zeal in good doing of an 
opponent. 

BrsuioTHECA SACRA AND Braricat Repository, April, 1862.—1. Doc- 
trines of Methodism. 2. English Etymology, as Adapted to Popular 
Use: its Leading Facts and Principles. 3. Permanent Preaching for a 
Permanent Pastorate. 4. Place and Value of Miracles in the Christian 
System. 5. Humaneness of the Mosaic Code. 6, The Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 7. The Divine Decrees. 

The article on the Doctrines of Methodism, by the editor of the 

Methodist Quarterly Review, will, we trust, serve to remove many 

misapprehensions in regard to our theology. It may reveal to many 

excellent men, whose reading does not extend in an Arminian 
direction, the fact that we have any theology at all. The subse- 

quent article on Divine Decrees is self-evidently not written as a 

reply. But we rejoice that it was inserted in the same number 

in mercy to the terrors of those nervous gentlemen who (like the 
editors of the New York Evangelist) have so little confidence in 
the stability of their own Calvinism as to dread even a hearing of 
the other side; and who might fear the upsetting of the boat by 
so much heresy, without a counterweight upon the other side to 
preserve its equilibrium. We have not the least fear that the pub- 
lication of a full statement of ‘‘ New England Divinity,” by a New 

England Calvinistic divine, in the Methodist Quarterly Review, 

would call out one syllable of disapprobation from a single minis- 

ter or member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. So much for 
denominational liberality. 


2 
o> 





English Reviews. 


CrrisTIAN REMEMBRANCER, April, 1862.—1. Thought in Italy: Giuseppe 
Giusti. 2. Kabbalism. 38. Textual Criticism, Its Results and Prospects. 
4, Mount Sion and the Temple. 5. A Strange Story. 6, Scots on the 
Continent in the Early Middle Ages. 


British AND ForEIGN EVANGELICAL Review, April, 1862.—1. Anglican 
Church Rationalism—present and past. 2. The Positive Philosophy. 
8. Annals of the American Pulpit. 4. Bengel and his School. 5. The 
Resurrection Body. 6. Suppression of Protestantism in Bohemia. 
7 Schleiermacher. 8. The Criticism of the New Testament. 9. Pro- 
fessor Doedes on the so-called Modern Theology of Holland. 10. Welsh 
Nonconformity. 
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EprnsureH Review, April, 1862.—1. Jessie’s Memoirs of Richard the 
Third. 2. Centralization. 3. Guessard’s Edition of the Carlovingian 
Romances. 4. Recent Researches in Buddhism. 5. Modern Domestic 
Service. 6. Mommson’s Roman History. 7. Cotton Culture in India. 
8. Sir A. Alison’s Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir C. Stewart. 9. Pub- 
lic Monuments. 10. David Gray. 11. Clerical Subscription, 

Lonpon QuARTERLY Review, April, 1862.—1. Dorset. 2. Hymnology. 
3. State and Prospects of Turkey. 4. Training of the Clergy. 5. Life 
of Turner. 6. The Eastern Archipelago. 7. Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 
8. The Merrimac and the Monitor. 

Norts British: REVIEW, May, 1862.—1. The Church of England—Re- 
spondent. 2. Geological Changes in Scotland in Historic Times. 
8. Recent Homeric Critics and Translators. 4. The Commemoration of 
1662. 5. Early Poetry of England and of Scotland. 6. Present Move- 
ments among the French Clergy. 7. Lunacy Legislation. 8. Sir G. C. 
Lewis on the Astronomy of the Ancients. 9. Last Poems and other 
Works of Mrs. Browning. 10. Our Colonies. 

WEstMinsTER Review, April, 1862.—1. The Mythology of Polynesia. 
2. Endowed Schools. 3. German Life during the last Two Centuries. 
5. Cesar’s Campaigns in Gaul. 6, The Life of J. M. W. Turner, 7. The 
Fathers of Greek Philosophy. 8. Portraits of My Acquaintances. 
9. France and Napoleon III. 10, Lord Stanley. 

Nationat Review, April, 1862.—1. Gentz’s Diary. 2. National Loans: 
Mr. Chase’s First Budget. 3. Music and Lyric Drama. 4. Marsh’s Lec- 
tures on the English Language. 5. The Grenvilles: a Chapter of Polit- 
ical History. 6. The Morality of Political Economy. 7. Why are 
Women Redundant? 8. The Court of Charles Il. of Spain. 9. The 
American War. 10. The Ignorance of Man. 


The liberalistic National Review, the exponent of the Theodore 
Parker and Martineau theology, has, in former days, taken eminent 
interest in the progress of antislaveryism in America. Its sympa- 
thies have been high and warm for the advance and triumph of 
freedom here. But when the rebellion broke out it*took a sudden 
leap from its propriety, and became as genuine a brawler for war 
with the north as that Great Blunderer, (whilom “ Great Thun- 
derer,”) the London Times itself. Our northern victories have lent 
it sanity. Its convalescence is exhibited in the article of the present 
number, making some approaches to common-sense under % reali- 
zation of the fact that freedom and civilization are to triumph 
through the energy and wisdom of our national government and 
people. Yet it has some speculations, in the, as yet, unsubdued 
spirit of British impertinence, on English intervention in our affairs, 
showing not the slightest expectation of the very prompt rebuff 
to which their intermeddling would be treated. 

The following extract shows the English feeling as regards the 
destruction of our nationality : 


But however warmly Englishmen may be disposed to side with the South or 
with the North, or however opposed they may be to either or both, few of them 
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in their dispassionate moments will deny that, on the whole, so far as the mere 
policy of self-interest is concerned, it is a general wish in Europe that the Union 
shall not be restored. Nor is the feeling prompted, in England at least, merely by 
the selfish desire to diminish the ascendency of an American democracy. It is 
owing to more speculative causes, and among others not least to the conviction, 
long prepared by the writings of thoughtful men, that, sooner or later, even inde- 
pendently of slavery, the American Union must dissolve itself from sheer over- 
growth. ... If Englishmen were polled, and questioned whether they thought 
it in the nature of things that a continent many times as large as Europe should 
be tenanted by one undivided nation, the large majority would probably answer in 
the negative. 

On this we remark, that it behooves the American people to 
inquire whether that huge, ungainly mass called the British Empire 
will not and ought not to crumble into ruins. It was formed by 
violence and conquest; it has been consolidated by despotism ; it 
embraces the most heterogeneous materials, and is spread without 
unity over the most distant parts of the globe. Americans, there- 
fore, ought to speculate upon and vote for what will certainly hap- 
pen—its dissolution. For, surely, if a republican people, geo- 
graphically, ethnologically, linguistically, religiously, historically 
one, are to disunite, simply in compliment to the points of the com- 
pass, nations like India, Canada, Ireland, Jamaica, and Australia, 
hostile or more or less varying on all these points, cannot do other- 
wise than explode with tenfold violence. Let us, then, go for the 
dissolution of the British Empire the first time another great 
rebellion in Canada, India, or Ireland shall occur. Let us, then, 
pick a quarrel with her, though in it we reverse all our own past 
interpretations of law; let us hasten to acknowledge the belliger- 
ent rights of her rebels; let us set our press, daily, weekly, and 
quarterly, into a howl of hostility; let our Congress threaten inter- 
vention ; let dur diplomacy hold a guardianship over her uneivil- 
ized modes of warfare, and let us wait only the most favorable 
moment to strike a decisive blow. For all this we have good 
English precedent, if we are only unprincipled enough to follow it. 
BRITISM QUARTERLY Review, April, 1862.—1. Lives of the Engineers. 

2. The Act of Uniformity. 3. The Recent Revolution in the Papal 

States. 4. Phases of London Life. 5. Congregational Psalmody. 

6. Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. 7. The West Indies. 8. Social 

Life in Medieval England. 9, Aids to Faith. 

The seventh article is a commendatory review of Underhill’s recent 
work on Z'he West Indies. The writer was deputed by the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society to visit those islands and inquire into the 
condition of the Churches. The most noticeable of his observ- 
ations is the one on the effects of emancipation. He contradicts in 
toto the sweeping statements of Trollope and others, and gives the 
most positive evidence of the immense advance that has been made 
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in social position since the days of slavery. The positions taken 
may be summed up briefly as follows: If the morality of the negroes 
be far from perfect, it is at least greatly improved. If concubinage 
and fornication still exist to a lamentable extent, they are remnants 
of the licentiousness which slavery fostered; and under the auspices 
of freedom, and by the influence of religion, they are being gradually 
diminished, and considering the former condition of the negro, and 
the disadvantages under which he labors, the progress which has 
been made is a pleasing earnest of what may be anticipated. Those 
who a short time ago were a herd of slaves, without rights of any 
kind, treated as the goods and the chattels of their masters, to 
whom marriage and family ties were unknown, have, under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, and without receiving a helping 
hand from any one except their religious teachers, taken the first 
step toward becoming a people. Their social condition is all that, 
under the circumstances, could have been anticipated. It is an 
ample reward for the twenty millions with which England pur- 
chased their freedom. 

Lonpon Review, (WEsLEYAN,) April, 1862.—1. Dr. Colenso on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. 2. Modern Sacred Artin England. 3. Spectrum 
Analysis. 4. Bushnell’s Nature and the Supernatural. 5. High-Church 
Literature for the People. 6. Stephen Grellet, the Quaker Evangelist. 
7. The Patriarch Nikon. 8. Dr. Jobson’s Australiaand the East. 9, The 
Re-revised Code. 

Bishop Butler somewhere gravely remarks, that there is reason to 
believe that communities and nations have periods of insanity as 
truly as individuals. From the peculiar phenomena exhibited by 
the British mind since the commencement of the American rebellion, 
we are inclined to suspect that the great metaphysician drew this 
inference from personal observation of great national facts in his 
own country, perhaps before his eyes. 

That the people of England really desire the dissolution of our 
nationalfty, under the influence of an unprincipled national rivalry, 
we should not readily believe on the credit of their political diurn- 
als; but the almost unanimous concurrence of those organs of the 
soberer thought of that nation, the quarterly periodicals, leaves, alas! 
no doubt upon that question. The ignoble wish to see a com- 
petitor destroyed has been the leading motive of their conduct 
during our great struggle. 

Amid the storm of madness which has swept over that nation, we 
are rejoiced to be able to say that the London Review has main- 
tained a course of unswerving magnanimity. Honored is the name 
of Wiitram Arruor in this country ; but far more honored it would 
be were our people fully aware how noble has been his argument 
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in this Quarterly in behalf of freedom and the North. His article 
in a former number of this Review was an eloquent and sagacious 
document, written in a spirit of lofty Christian statesmanship, 
which well would it have been had the Premier and Cabinet of 
England been able to display. 





2<- 
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German Reviews. 


DorPATER ZEITSCHRIFT FUR THEOLOGIE UND Krrcue. (Dorpat Journal 
for Theology and the Church. Edited by the Professors of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of Dorpat. First Number, 1862.)—1. Overlach, (Director 
of St. Ann’s School at St. Petersburg.) The Theology of Lactance. 
2. Carlblom, Excommunication and the Holy Scriptures. 3. Engelhard, 
(Professor at Dorpat,) The Twenty-seventh Provincial Synod of Livonia, 
held at Wolmar from Aug. 16 to Aug. 22,1861. 4. Hansen, The Meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance in Geneva and of the Catheclic Associa- 
tions at Munich, in September, 1861. 


JAHRBUCHER FUR DEUTSCHE THEOLOGIE. (Year-books of German Theolo- 
gy. First Number, 1862.)—1. The Pauline Doctrine of the Resurrection. 
by Klépper, Privatdocent of Theology at the University of Greifswald. 
2. On the Sinless Perfection of Jesus, by Professor Dorner, (now of Ber- 
lin.) 8. Contributions to a History and an Examination of the Idea of 
a Celestial Corporality, by Professor Hamberger, of Munich. 4. A Let- 
ter from Prof. Rudolph Wagner, of Géttingen, on “ Natural Science and 
Theology.” 5. Reviews of Recent Theological Literature. 

In the second article the celebrated author of the history of the 

doctrine of Christ develops the doctrine of the sinless perfection of 

Christ, which, as he argues, in union with the modern evangelical 

theology of Germany generally, will lead men more surely to a firm 

belief in the divine character of Christ the Redeemer than the 
proof derived from miracles, from the prophets, from the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, etc. This latter point, the significance 
of the sinlessness of Christ for Christian apologetics, is fully dis- 
cussed in the last part of the article. Dr. Dorner had originally 
prepared his essay for a French periodical, the Révue Chrétienne, 
which, he says, will publish it in the course of the present year. 
The Year-books of German Theology, which are now edited by 

Dr. Liebner, formerly Professor of Theology of Leipzic, and now 

Vice-President of the Supreme Consistory of the Kingdom of Sax- 

ony, by Dr. Dorner of Berlin, Dr. Ehrenfeuchter of Géttingen, and 

Drs. Palmer, Weizsicker, and Landerer of Tiabingen, is the principal 

organ of the theological school which is now in the ascendency at 

most German universities. Until the beginning of the present year it 
contained only treatises on important theological subjects ; hence- 
forth it will also review works of scientific theology. In this number 
the literary department gives, on about seventy pages, extended 
notices of nineteen theological works. This new feature will recom- 
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mend the Year-books of German Theology to theologians of foreign 
countries, who in no other volume will find so much of information 
on the character and the results of modern German theology. 
THEOLOGISCHE QUARLALSCHRIFT. (Theological Quarterly. Second Num- 
ber. 1862.) 1. Victor IT. as Pope and Regent ef the German Empire, by 
Dr. C. Will, Secretary of the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg. 2. The Re- 
marks of St. Augustine on the Itala, by Dr. Reusch, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Bonn. 3. Contributions to a History of the Method 
of Preaching in the second half of the Fifteenth Century, by Kerker. 
The second article, by one of the ablest exegetical writers of the 
Roman Catholic Church, defends that view of the Itala, according 
to which it is not the name of a particular Latin translation of the 
New Testament, besides which there were other independent trans- 
lations, but rather one edition of the one old ante-Jeromian Latin 
translation, besides which there were other editions 9f the same 
translation. It discusses the subject with great clearness and 
learning. The third article is an interesting contribution to the his- 
tory of homiletics, from which we were surprised to learn how large 
a number of sermons have been published during the Mid@le Ages. 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUER HISTORISCHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Historical The- 
ology. Third Number, 1862.)—1. Heinrich Niclaes and the House of 
Love, by Dr. Nippold. 2. An Appendix to the History of Heinrich 
Niclaes, or the Identity of Henry Jansen with Hiel, by Dr. Nippold. 
3. Do we possess a complete text of Jerome’s work, De Viris Illustribus ? 
An Inquiry, by Dr. A. Ebrard. 4. Contributions to a History of the 
Ministry of Wollner, by Dr. Sack. 5. The Publication and Sale of the 
Works of Luther, by Dr. Burkhardt. 
The article on Niclaes is the first complete monograph ever pub- 
lished on this founder of one of the innumerable- sects of the six- 
teenth century. It is based on a thorough study of the subject, 
for the author has made use of three manuscript works on Niclaes 
and his sects, written by members of the sects, of fifty-one writings 
of Niclaes, and of ten works written against him. In the common 
manuals of Church history Niclaes and his mystical Antinomian sect 
is not mentioned at all; though he seems to have attracted during 
lifetime sufficient attention to have a claim to a place in the list of 
the antitrinitarian and Antinomian writers of the sixteenth century. 
The article on the Ministry of Wéllner sheds new light on one 
of the most important periods in the ecclesiastical history of 
Prussia. Wollner induced King Frederick William II. to publish 
a religious edict, (July 9, 1778,) which, for the protection of the 
congregations, threatened every clergyman who should dare to 
teach anything contrary to the symbols of his Church with the 
severest punishments. To carry through this edict other royal 
decrees ordered the introduction of a new catechetical text-book, 
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(1790,) and prescribed a plan for the examination of all the candi- 
dates for the ministry, (1791.) The Superior Consistory of Berlin 
led in the general opposition of the people to these attempts, and it 
is this opposition of which the article of Sack gives, for the first time, 
full and reliable information, by publishing the correspondence and 
transactions between Minister Wéllner and the Superior Consistory. 

In the introduction to the last article we find some curious state- 
ments respecting the number of German publications from 1480 to 
1523. From 1480 to 1517, the year when Luther made his first 
public appearance, the average number of annual publications was 
40; but from that year it rapidly rose. In 1518 there were pub- 
lished 71 German works; 111 in 1519; 208 in 1520; and in 1523 
the number rose to 498. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews. 
Third Number, 1862.)—Hssays. 1. F. W.C. Umbreit, A Biographical 
Sketch, by Dr. Ullmann. 2. The Literary Labors of Umbreit, by Dr. 
Riehm. 3. Commentary on Gal. iii, 15-22, by Hauck. Reviews. 1. Au- 
berlen’s Géttliche Offenbarung, (Divine Revelation,) Reviewed by Dr. 
Sack. "2. Tiimpel, Liturgisehe Verhdltnisse Thiiringens, (The Liturgies 
used by the Lutheran Churches in Thuringia,) reviewed by Dr. Bahr. 


Dr. Ullmann and Dr. Umbreit, in 1828, founded the Studien und 

‘ritiken, which became at once one of the ablest periodicals of 
Protestant Christianity, and remained under their joint editorship 
until the death of Umbreit in 1860. The biography of the latter 
by his surviving friend is highly interesting. We quote the pas- 
sage relating to the establishment of the “ Studien.” 


As youth is enterprising, says Dr. Ullmann, we conceived, about this time, the 
plan of a theological journal; and although Umbreit had no particular liking for 
editorial occupations, we fondly cultivated it in frequent conversation. It was not 
our intention merely to add one more to the depositories of theological learning, but 
we wished to establish a special organ for the new theology, which was partly 
already in existence, and partly still in the course of formation. It was that the- 
ology which had just been inaugurated by Schleiermacher, and which had been 
cultivated, in the historical department, by Neander; in the doctrinal, by Nitzsch 
and Twesten ; in the exegetical, by Liicke and others. The fundamental principle 
of this school consists in viewing Christianity, in opposition to both Rationalism 
and the old form of Supernaturalism, as the creation of a new life, and as a divine 
revelation in the fullest sense of the word; but at the same time as a germ which 
organically develops in the history of mankind. It therefore endeavors to mediate 
the content of the Christian faith, without abandoning its substance to the current 
of the times, with the sound and genuine elements of a progressive civilization, not 
only to place it before mankind as an authority, but at the same time to prove it 
internally. A theology of this kind, especially if still in the course of formation, 
eannot fix upon an absolute formula; we were, on the contrary, of opinion that 
in an organ of this sehool the German evangelical theology must became conscious 
both of its essential unity and of its manifold variety, and we were therefore sin- 
cerely desirous to obtain contributions from theologians like Tholuck as well as 
from theologians like De Wette. We communicated our plan at first to our young 
friends of the University of Bonn, Nitzsch, Liicke, and Gieseler; and when they 
cordially agreed with it, we had, in the spring of 1827, a meeting at Rudesheim, 
where all the details were agreed upon. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUER WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientific 
Theology, edited by A. Hilgenfeld, Professor at Jena, Second Num- 
ber, 1862.)—1, Wilkins, (Minister of the Reformed Church at Vienna, 
Austria,) Teresa de Jesus. A contribution to the History of Spanish 
Mystics. 2. Hilgenfeld. The Books of Judith, Tobit, and Baruch, and 
the Views of Hitzig and Volkmar on the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment. 3, A. Buttmann, (Professor at Pottsdam, and son of the Greek 
Grammarian.) A Reply to Dr. Stcis, (respecting the signification of the 
word éxeivog in the Gospel of John.) 4. Hilgenfeld, The Book of 
Enoch. 5. Volkmar, (Professor at Zurich,) on Rom. iv, 1. 

The first article is a biographical sketch of great interest, and a 

very valuable contribution to the history of the mystic literature 

of Spain. The nun Teresa de Jesus is, according to the opinion 
of all, the greatest of the Spanish mystic writers, whose number 
is very large. Among her enthusiastic admirers were Fenelon, the 

Jansenists of Port Royal, the celebrated Protestant theologian 

Arndt, Bishop Sailer, and other celebrated men. Her works are 

still being published in new editions. A new English translation 

appeared at London in 1851; an Italian, at Milan, in 1842; a German, 

by Clarus, in 1851; an edition of the original at Barcelona in 1848, 

( Obras de 8. T., 9 vols.) A new edition, which promises to be the 

best and completest of all, was commenced at Madrid in 1861, 

(Eeritores de 8S. T. Anadidos y Tihistrados por V. de la Fuente,) 

forming part of the Biblioteca de autores Espanoles. 


o> 


French Reviews. 

REVUE DEs Devx Monpes.*— March 1.—3. DE Mazarpe, Les Femmes dans 
La Société et dans la Literature. M’me de Sévigné, M’me de Stael, 
Mme Swetchine. 4. Gerrroy, L’Agitation Réformiste en Allemagne, 
8. De Lavergne, De Quelques Opinions extrémes en économie politique. 

March 15.—1. Dupont-Wunire, L’Administration Locale en France et en 
Angleterre, (first article.) 3. RurHery, Les Chants Populaire de l'Italie 
Moderne. 5. De LAvERGNE, Les Assemblées Provinciales en France 
avant 1789, (fifth article.) 6. TAMLANDrER, La Suisse Chrétienne at la 
Philosophie du xviii Siecle. 7. Saryt-Marc Grrarpr, De la Syrie au 
Commencement de 1862. 

April 1.—1. Micwen Cuevarrer, Expédition Européenne au Mexique. 
3. Casmir Perrer, La Jeunesse de Charlotte Corday, 5. Monrreu, Des 
Fées et de leur Literature en France. 6. De Mazapk, Histoire d’une année 
Wagitation en Pologne. 9. La Vie Européenne & Khartoum et la Traite. 

April 15.—2 Sarsser, Malebranehe, ses luttes et son caraetére. 4. MicHeL 
CuevaLigER, l'Expédition Européenne au Mexique. 5. Forguys, Le Ro- 
man Anglais Contemporain. 6, La Revolution et esprit de Liberté. 

May 1.—2.Kiaczko,La Deportation et laVie d’exil en Sibérie. 4. MonrEcur, 
Les Misérables de M. Victor Hugo, 5,Casturr PertEer, Le Budget de 1863, 





The article of Saint René Taillandier publishes a number of hitherto 
unknown letters of Voltaire and Rousseau, bearing on the resist- 


* We give from the list of the articles of this important Review those bearing 
on religious, historical, and geographical subjects. 
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ance made by Christian Switzerland to the inroad of the philo- 
sophical principles of Voltaire. The concluding remarks of Tail- 
landier on this conflict are of great interest, and show a deep insight 
into the religious development of the eighteenth century. 

“ Christian Switzerland,” he says, “attacked by Voltaire, could 
not seriously suffer, and in many instances it has remained victo- 
rious. Switzerland is Protestant and Germanic. Compare the 
relations of the great Germanic society to the spirit of Voltaire, 
and you will see that the dictator, at the very moment where he 
seems to be sure of victory, suffered decisive defeats. Under 
these northern kings, whom Voltaire rewarded with so brilliant 
epistles, there were peoples which developed silently and main- 
tained their rights. It has been for a long time erroneously 
believed that Voltaire traversed Germany like a conquered land ; 
that no protest made itself heard during his passage ; that no poet, 
no philosopher, no representative of German genius raised his voice 
for the defense of the national traditions; yet Klopstock, in his Mes- 
siad, in his odes, in his works on the German language; Lessing 
in the “ Dramaturgy of Hamburg ;” Mendelsohn on several pages 
of his ethic works, openly attacked Voltaire at the moment when 
he controlled the mind of Frederic. 

The serenity of their language and the dignity of their objections 
is no less remarkable than their attachment to their German tradi- 
tions. No sign of anger, not the least bitterness. One perceives 
that they have a liberalism of their own, and that, while profiting 
by certain conquests of the French philosophy, they will keep their 
liberalism intact. If the word “ Voltairean” denotes a destroyer 
of prejudices, the German Voltaireans are grave and religious. It 
might be even maintained that of all the enemies of Voltaire the 
German Voltaireans are the most formidable, not by their biind and 
fanatical hatred, but by their moral superiority and by their dis- 
dain of impiety. 

This tradition has maintained: itself until our days. The most 
liberal writers, and among them even the least religious minds, 
such as Gervinus, Schlosser, Varnhagen Van Ense, do not conceal 
their aversion to Voltaire. One must hear old Schlosser, in his 
History of the Eighteenth Century, take Voltaire to task for his 
constant raillery at everything that is an honor to the human race, 
Gervinus expresses the same sentiments. When Varnhagen Van 
Ense, in a recent publication, brings to light new documents on the 
adventures of Voltaire at Frankfort, the difference between a 
French Voltairean and a Voltairean of the German race is very 
apparent. Finally, another son of the same tradition, Venedey, 
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devoting an entire book to the relation of Voltaire to Frederic, 
carries his severity toward the philosopher to injustice, so. eager 
he is to break the fatal alliance between liberalism and impiety. 
They all seem to obey the counsel of M. Sainte-Beuve. ‘ Voltaire,” 
says this ingenious critic, “is like those trees the fruit of which one 
must know how to choose and to relish, but never go to sit down 
beneath its shade.” The German race has not remained sitting 
beneath its shade. Philosophical Germany, like Christian Switzer- 
land, has learned by instinct, long before the teaching of Tocque- 
ville, ‘‘ that religion is necessary for liberty.” 

It is certainly a hopeful sign of the times, that the great word 
of Toequeville—religion is necessary for liberty—is from year to 
year better understood by the friends of progress in Europe. The 
democratic tendencies of the European nations are no longer guided 
by the Voltariean principles of 1793, but a hearty desire to found a 
new society upon the two great principles—Religion and Liberty. 


REVUE CHRETIENNE.—Janvier, 1862.—1. Fiscu, La Vie Religieuse aux 
Etats-Unis, (first article.) 2. Brrsrer, Sur le Dix-Huitiéme Siécle, (first 
article.) 3. LicHTENBERGER, Un Apologéte Chrétien au Siécle Dernier, 
Matthias Claudius. 

Febrier.—1. DE PressEnsk, La Crise Ecclésiasteque au Sein du Protest- 
antism Francais. 2. GeRMonD, Le Vicissitudes de la Renommée de 
Chateaubriand. 3. Fiscn, La Vie Religieuse aux Etats-Unis. 

Mars.—1. Secretan, Du Progrés en Religion, 4 Voccasion du livre dé 
M. Salvador (Paris, Rome et Jérusalem.) 2. Scharrer, Un Prédica- 
teur Catholique au Quinziéme Siécle. 8. DE GuERLE, Milton. Sa vie 
et ses ceuvres. Le Paradis Perdu. 

April.—1. ScuarFFeR, Un Predicateur Catholique au Quinziéme Siécle. 
2. Fiscu, La Vie Religicuse aux Etats-Unis. 3. Guroy, Quelques Mots 
sur la Musique. 4. VULLIENIM, Corneille, Racine, et Moliére. 

The book of St. Salvador, a philosophic Jew, announces a religion 

for the future, which Secretan concisely characterizes as “an alli- 

ance between Moses and Voltaire.” It is Mosaic in its assuming 
to shape the institutions of the state and of society ; it is Voltairean 
in its monotheistic rationalism. Secretan shows that it is conse- 
quently no religion at all. The essence of a religion consists not in 
arranging the specific relations between men and men, but between 
man and God. An institute which organizes human relations is 

politic and socialistic; as such it may have value, but it is not a 

religion. The wants of the human soul as a spirit, its aspirations 

toward God, its relations to the divine law, are by it all ignored, 
and man is still left destitute of the greatest of desiderata. 

The Bulletin Bibliographique of this number contains an extended 
notice, by Prof. Schmidt of Strasburg, of the great History of the 

First Three Centuries of the Christian Church, by M. Edmond de 
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Pressensé. This work is a defense of Christianity, by finding 
proofs of divinity in its first establishment and rapid diffusion. It 
traces its early triumphs through the three quarters of the globe, 
commemorates its early apologists, and details its moral struggles 
with learned skeptieism, with the railleries of Lucian, the eclecti- 
cism of Celsus, and the Neoplatonism of Porphyry. In this last 
moral debate with Neoplatonism Pressensé finds a striking parallel 
with the contest at the present day between Christianity and a 
godless naturalism. ‘ Pressensé,” says Schmidt, “ distinguishes 
apologists into three schools of opinion touching the natural rela- 
tions between Christianity and the soul,” which he considers the 
“essential problem of Christian apologetics,” “having the first 
mission as mediatrix between truth and the soul.” The first 
school recognizes “ the profound atiinity existing between the soul 
and Christianity, making appeal to the aspirations of the heart 
and the wants of the moral consciousness; it seeks the testimony 
of that affinity in the historical development of humanity, in the 
manifestations of the religions and philosophies of antiquity. The 
second school recognizes the natural instincts and aspirations of 
the human soul, but finds no proof of aftinity for Christianity 
in the past, of which, on the contrary, it anathematizes alike the 
gods and the philosophies. The third school repudiates any 
germ divine in the human soul since the fall; it expends all 
its care in efforts to load down, to annihilate, to guide by dis- 
gust and despair to a recourse to the Redeemer. To the first 
school, which is largest, belong, in the East, Justin Martyr, Atha- 
nagoras, Clement of Alexandria, Origen; in the West, Hyppo- 
lytus et Minutius Felix. To the second belong Theophilus ot 
Antioch, the author of the epistle to Diognetus, Cyprian, Tertullian. 
To the third Arnobius, whose apologetic method is as inconsequent 
as his polemic is destitute of dignity.” (In this school might he 
not have classed Augustine and his admirers generally?) ‘ We 
perfectly accord with the author when he rejects the necessity for 
modern apologetics to adopt the second or third school as a model, 
and condemn all ancient civilization as a work of the devil. We 
believe, with Justin Martyr and the Alexandrian fathers, that the 
soul, which is naturally Christian, has spoken in the religions and 
the philosophies; that if their testimony has often been disguised 
by impure myths and deplorable sophisms, it has not been destroyed ; 
that it is possible to disengage the errors which have overloaded it, 
and to rediscover, even in the moral desert of paganism, the traces 
of the precursors of Christ which point the way.” 

This more ennobling view, as well as more endurable method of 
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Christian defense, Pressensé has illustrated at great length in his 
introductory volume to his history, (about to be issued by the 
Clarkes in an English dress,) in which he has traced, with a mas- 
ter hand, the ethnical preparations for Christ. There seems to us 
assuredly room in our theological libraries for a thorough diseus- 
sion of this subject. 
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Discourses and Essays, by W1turaM G. P. SHEDD. 12mo., pp. 324. Ando- 
ver: Warren F. Draper. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: John 
Wiley. 1862. 

These Essays, by Prof. Shedd, (whose name now occurs for the first 

time, we believe, upon the pages of our Quarterly,) are, every one 

of them, a rich treat for the thinkers, the lovers of deep thought : 
of thought clothed in a strong, terse, stern, clear expression. They 
are addresses before literary societies, or articles in Reviews. 

Three of them are on esthetic subjects; five of them are theo- 

logical, or bear relation to theological science. The most attract- 

ive to the thorough theological thinker are the last two, namely, 
one on Original Sin, and the other on the Atonement. It must be 





~ 


taken as no token of hostile animus that we deal most fully with. 


the one with which we least agree. 

The Essay on Original Sin, (originally an article in the Christian 
Review,) is, with due credit given, very much a summary of the 
treatment of that subject in Miller's Doctrine of Sin. We wish 
Dr. Shedd had clothed that whole work in his powerful English. 
We may condense Dr. Shedd’s condensation of Miiller, so far as 
our purposes are concerned, to the following points :—1. Sin is hot 
so much an act as a “nature,” or “ state,” and as such is guilty 
and damnable. 2. This nature is “a product,” namely, a product 
of the human will, and depravity lies properly “in the will,” and 
consists in the state of free self-determining, permanent tendency, 
or tending of the will in an evil direction. But, 3. The will is not 


the mere volitional faculty, but is inclusive of the affections, emo- , 


tions, intellections; the whole man himself viewed as determined 
in unity to a given direction. 4. The origin of this tendency, as 
well as its specific volitions, is too deep for the recognition of con- 
sciousness ; and, 5. Hence it is to be considered as taking its origin 
in our unconscious sinning in Adam. In all this Dr. Shedd con- 
ceives that he is reconciling the antithetic points, that sin is a nature 
and is yet responsible ; and congratulates himself that thus the 
Fourrn Series, Vout. XIV.—33 
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intuitions of the soul are satisfied by our reinstatement on the old 
grounds of the creeds and theologies at and succeeding the Ref- 
ormation. We believe, on the contrary, that it is an advance back- 
ward. Let us review the points. 

No relief of the intuitional distress at a nature’s being held as a 
guilt can be derived from holding that nature to be a fixed, neces- 
sitated, everflowing tendency of the will. To aid the relief by 
such prefixes as “free” and “self-determined,” is to cure a fatal 
disease with medical talk. When wrt is so defined as to make 
it include the entire structure of the soul, the advances made by 
modern psychology are ignored. We are, by a retrograde move- 
ment, made to identify will not merely, like Edwards, with. the 
necessitated emotions and sensibilities; but, like a still earlier and 
cruder mental analysis, to petrify it into the necessitated intellec- 
tions, and even into the impressions of external objects upon the 
sensorium. All this brings us back upon the old and execrable 
dogma that a necessitated nature is responsible; that a being, a 
race, a universe may be brought into existence in a condition of 
Jixed evil, and damned for being so. Upon that dogma all our 
moral intuitions rise up and pronounce a reprobation, a sacred 
curse. We treat it with no respect or ceremony. It is diabolical, 
dishonoring God and man, and has no fitting home this side of its 
infernal birth-place. 

Of what use is it for Dr. Shedd at this point to say, “ Were this 
nature created and put into man, as an intellectual nature or as a 
particular temperament is put into him by the Creator of all 
things, it would not be a responsible and guilty nature, nor would 
man be a child of wrath? But it does not thus originate. It has 
its origin in the free and responsible use of that voluntary power 
which God has created and placed in the human soul as its most cen- 
tral, most- mysterious, and most hazardous endowment. It is a self- 
determined nature —that is, a nature originated in a will, and by 
awill.”” The man with his actions is as truly moulded ; he receives 
as truly a necessitated, made nature from God as if he were run by 
a forger’s hand, like molten metal in a matrice, to a statuary’s model. 
A necessitated motion is as irresponsible as a necessitated being. 
A nature consisting of a fixed mode of action, is just as guiltless as 
a nature consisting of a fixed shape of substance. What boots it 
me, whether a superior being damns me for a necessitated doing 
or a necessitated being? Justice can just as readily hold me con- 
demned for a necessary essence as for a necessary quality ; and for 
a necessary quality as fer a necessary operation: for a necessary 
operation is a property, and a property is but the essence manifest. 
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God ean as well necessitate me to be a certain thing, and then damn 
me for it, as necessitate me to do a certain thing and damn me for 
it. For herein doting is being ; for doing is nothing but necessitated 
changing states of necessitated being. Yonder metallic shrub, 
shaped by the cunning hand of modern art, standing with its 
stately stalk, lifts aloft a little wilderness of foliage and vines, most 
light and airy to the eye; but those clustering festoons and the 
rigid stalk are, alas! alike—cast-iron! So the stalk of a necessi- 
tated nature, and the wildest wreathings of necessitated action, 
are alike cast-iron —irresponsibly fatalistic. The actions and the 
being are one inseparable piece, one being, one nature. And this 
doing-being is created by God; for it is necessitated by him into 
existence, and to necessitate into existence is to create. 

Nor herein does generation differ from creation. For God to 
set into necessary succession a series of matrices, of fixed and by 
him necessitated forms, regulated by him with necessitated modes, 
and then to push a quantity of being through them, is as fixedly 
to mould the last shape of the series of the forms of being as if he 
had created it. No matter through how lengthened a series of 
wombs I derive my being from the Maker’s,hand; if no free, un- 
necessitated, alternative will has intervened, I am as truly (so far 
as responsibility is concerned) created as if I were first in the series. 
And if my substance, qualities, and operations are all equally 
necessitated, then they are all equally irresponsible. 

This cast-iron necessitation is not softened by expressing its 
quality under those fine old Arminian epithets that were invented 
and appropriated to express non-necessity, and which still, to the 
popular heart, have the ring of liberty, such as free, self-determin- 
ing, and originating. It is a poor verbal solace which our fatalistic 
brethren so artificially construct for themselves, this carefully pre- 
defining all the terms of libertarianism into a fatalistic meaning in 
order to express their dogma in formule that sound like freedom, 
and so seem to accord with our intuitions. Before they are done 
these gentlemen find that they have given our whole theological 
vocabulary a double meaning. Theology becomes a duplicate 
science. Its nomenclature is a system of double-entendres. It has 
a complete strabismus. Its leading phrases have an outside and 
an inside meaning—outside Arminian, inside Calvinistic. The same 
gentleman is giving, in the same terms, two hostile theologies. 
He can, in the same words, preach Arminianism ad populum, and 
lecture Augustinianism ad clerum. 

Should the leading paleontologist of the age announce to the 
world this proposition— The animal fossils of geology are nothing 
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but plastic forms spontaneously produced by unconscious nature— 
the world would wait in rapt attention to hear his proof. If, how- 
ever, in his exposition, he should define plastic to mean “born in the 
process of natural generation,” and “forms” to mean “once living 
animal bodies,” and “unconscious nature” to mean “a formative 
scheme in the hands of the living God,” we thnk his proposition 
would be pronounced a positive imposture. And now, when a 
theologian announces, “ A nature is sinful and guilty because it is 
a product; a product of the free, self-determining, self-originating 
will,” we should expect its amplification in a clear Arminian exposi- 
tion. But when he comes to definition, and makes “ will” signify the 
entire stereotype fixed nature of the agent; and “free ” to signify a 
limitation to one sole course or state; and “ self-determining ” to ex- 
clude all power of alternative action, and to mean an energetic forth- 
putting in a solely possible direction; and “self-origination” to mean 
necessitative causation, we think he rivals the imposture of his pale- 
ontological brother. To the paleontologist the hearers would say, 
if you mean that the fossils are petrifactions of once living animals, 
why not say so without a set of words defined out of their ordinary 
sense. And to the theologian we would say, if you mean that a 
nature is sinful and guilty because its whole fixed being, by neces- 
sity, projects a series of necessitated volitions, why not say so? 
WwW hy must nature mean a series of volitions, wi// mean the entire 
nec essitated soul, free mean circum scribed, self-determining mean 
limited to a solely possible terminus, and self-origination mean 
automatic projection? In short, why, unless there be a settled 
predisposition to self-deception, must a principle be clothed in lan- 
guage that seems to express its contradictory ? 

But Dr. Shedd (after Miller) maintains that this permanent cur- 
rent of our will, inclusive of our whole soul as agent, which consti- 
tutes our depraved “nature,” resides and generally acts in a region 
below the reach of consciousness, and yet is none the less guilty 
and deserving the divine wrath. Men, as matter of fact, are per- 
petually sinning, without knowing what they are about, and 
large share of moral effort is to be expended in bringing them to a 
consciousness of sin. ‘How often the Christian finds himself 
already in a train of thought or of feeling that is contrary to the 
divine law. Notice that he did not go into this train of thought 
or feeling deliberately, and with a distinct consciousness of what 
he was doing. .The first he knows is, that he is already caught in 
the process. Thought and feeling in this instance have been wn- 
consciously exercised in accordance with that central and abiding 
determination of the will toward self of which we have spoken; 
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in other words, the will h@® been unconsciously putting forth its 
action, in and through the powers of thought and feeling, as the 
self-reproach and sense of guilt consequent upon such exercises of 
the soul, are proof positive. The moment the Christian man 
comes to distinct consciousness in regard to this action that has 
been going on, ‘ without his thinking of it,’ (as we say in common 
parlance,) he acknowledges it as criminal action, responsible action, 
action of the will. The fact that he was not thinking—that the 
will was acting unconsciously—subtracts nothing from his sense 
of guilt in the case.” Dr, Shedd conceives this volitioning below 
the reach of consciousness to be a curious, a surprising fact; the 
dark problem of its blended uncdusciousness and irresponsibility 
he feels, but does not attempt to solve. He unfolds its darkness 
without a ray of light; he deepens the snarl but gives no clue. 
The solution, we think, (overstretching the homeopathic maxim that 
“like cures like,”) is contained in the very cause of the difficulty, 
*“ unconsciousness.” For, 

Not only are there unconscious volitions, but there is, in the same 
sense of the word, an unconscious consciousness. All consciousness 
is properly unconscious. If consciousness be, as Dr. Shedd uses 
the word, an inspection of our own thoughts, then while we are 
inspecting we are not inspecting our inspecting. Otherwise we 
are involved in an infinite series of inspections of inspections. If 
there be in that deep substratal region of the mind an unconscious, 
or rather sub-conscious, series of volitions, there is also a sub-con- 
scious consciousness of those volitions. Surely if the mind be 
choosing, it is also perceiving the object of its choosing; it is cog- 
nizing, comparing, preferring motives, motives ethical and non- 
ethical, and the whole apparatus of free-agency is in motion. The 
moral perceptions are as able to work sub-consciously as any other 
faculties. The consciousness is truly enough also at work; only all 
the movements are so intense and absorbing that the exterior 
recollective consciousness cannot recall and re-present them. 

This underlying region of thought needs more analysis than we 
have room to give it. Dr. Shedd, as well as Miller, has, we think, 
failed to explore or properly comprehend it. But we may add the 
thought, that our moral nature is doubtless as truly in perpetual 
action as any other of our perceptive powers. An ethical quality in 
an object or combination is as readily perceived as any other quality, 
and with the same sort of consciousness or unconsciousness ; and that 
ethical quality may be accepted or rejected as a motive by the free 
will as any other quality, and so be as truly a matter of responsi- 
bility as if the recollective consciousness could subsequently call it 
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up into the clearest light and most gr@phic form. Let the eye gaze 
upon a variegated carpet, and perception may take in (unconsciously, 
it may be called) every single hue; yet not one of them is singled 
out, isolated, noticed, though every one be felt, and be capable, 
each one, of being a motive of action. When the Christian speci- 
fied by Dr. Shedd “finds” himself “caught” in putting forth 
wrong volitional action, did he first learn, after the conscious recog- 
nition, that the volitions were wicked? No. He knew it all the 
while. He knew the wrong, and chose the wrong; both with an 
equal consciousness, or unconsciousness, or sub-consciousness. 
In that same sphere of sub-consciousness a man may avoid sin as 
well as accept it; may apostatize from good or repent of evil; may 
indulge in crime,-or walk the ways of righteousness. The thoughts 
within that region are not necessarily infinitesimal or dim; they 
may be the most intense and absorbing thoughts of our lives, and 
all the more unconscious because they leave no part of the mind 
at leisure to perform its introspections.* The problem of their 
responsibility, therefore, seems to us not so difficult of solution. 

It is a nimble leap of logic that would infer that because we so 
sin “unconsciously,” therefore we may have sinned dormantly in 
Adam’s sin. Space excludes this discussion. Neither Miller nor 
Shedd have, we fear, elucidated the enigma. Both are masterly 
theologians, but they have not, perhaps, mastered that problem. 





Aids to Faith: a Series of Theological Essays. By Several Writers. 
Being a Reply to “Essays and Reviews.” Edited by W1rLu1aAmM THom- 
son, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 12mc , pp. 538. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1862. 

To the credit of the Protestant Christianity of England it may be 

said, that whenever a foeman has presented himself worthy of her 

steel she has ever furnished champions ready for the onset and 
competent for the victory. When the robust and hard-headed 

Hobbes commenced his onslaught, the whole Church militant was 

soon in arms, and countless were the combatants impatient to break 

alance. In the great deistical controversy of the last century, infi- 
delity was fairly conquered in the field of argument, and the 
remains of her defenders lie buried and undisturbed in the dust of 
the old libraries. The new movement made by the seven sages of 

* De Quincey says, “ Rightly it is said of utter, utter misery, that it ‘cannot be 


remembered.’ Itself as a rememberable thing is swallowed up in its own *haos.” 
And he quotes from Coleridge’s Remorse the lines, 


“T stood in unimaginable trance 
An agony which cannot be remembered.” 
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the “ Essays and Reviews” has aroused a tumult altogether dispro- 
portionate to the intrinsic power of their performances. Respect- 
able as are their talents, and extensive as is their erudition, it is 
conceded by even their friends that they have contributed little or 
no new thought to the skeptical side of the controversy; but so 
had they collected the scattered elements of infidel objection float- 
ing in the literature of the day, so had they indorsed them with 
responsible names, and so brought them within the pale of Church 
authority, that they furnished full and fair occasion for a grand and 
decisive issue. From all this evil a good results. Defenses of 
Christian truth are called forth from the best Christian scholarship 
and talent; the evidences of our holy religion are by compulsion 
reduced to compact form and placed before the public eye. Truth 
stands forth in her own clear light, and the monuments of her 
triumph are again erected to stand forever. 

The volume before us is a valuable contribution, and quite equal 
to the occasion that calls it forth. We do not mean by this that 
it refutes every formal argument of the “ Essays and Reviews ;” 
far less that it meets every innuendo, insinuation, and ominous hint 
of terrible arguments for skepticism that could be produced, with 
which the “ Essays and Reviews” so plentifully abound ; for single 
intimations of this kind would often require pages to neutralize. 
But sufficient is furnished to show that skepticism is incompetent 
to have all things her own way, and that Christianity need only ask 
full elbow-room and fair play to clear any part of the field selected 
for the contest. The clear and positive statement of our affirma- 
tive argument is amply sufficient to show that the foundations of 
our faith stand firm. 

The nine essays of this valuable volume are not so much direct 
replies to the “Essays and Reviews” as counter statements. In 
some of them there are but subsidiary allusions to the writer 
opposed. Of the eight writers four are comparatively well known 
in this country, namely, Professor Mansel, Dr. M’Caul, Professor 
,Rawlinson, and Professor Ellicott. The essays of these gentlemen 
are worthy their high reputation, and are perhaps the best of the 
series, ! . 

Professor Mansel discusses the subject of miracles in opposition 
to Baden Powell. The main point discussed is the impossibility 
of miracles, argued by Mr. Powell from the immutability of the 
laws of nature, as demonstrated with ever-increasing force by the 
developments of modern science. Mr. Mansel’s reply is but an 
expansion and enforcement of Paley’s remark, that, the personality 
of the Deity being granted, his power to change the laws that he 
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has imposed must logically follow. This point the Professor illus- 
trates by the analogy between the Divine and the human agent. 
If man can interrupt the operations of nature’s laws, much more 
can God. This discussion is prefaced by an argument to show the 
essential connection of miracles with Christianity, and the confirm- 
ation derived by every individual miracle from its connection as a 
part of a whole miraculous system. The whole essay is wrought 
up to that high polish of style characteristic of Mr. Mansel as a 
finished academician. It is our individual experience that the very 
fluidity of Mr. Mansel’s periods and paragraphs necessitates a 
strong effort of attention to grasp his current of thought. 

Fitzgerald, Bishop of Cork, furnishes the review of the eviden- 
tial phase of English theology of the seventeenth century. He 
well evinces the value of the historical argument for Christianity, 
and truly shows that, while the evidential writers too little appre- 
ciated the other departments of Christian evidence, they were 
amply successful upon the ground they selected. Early Methodism 
receives but left-handed compliments from Fitzgerald. He is less 
candid toward that great ‘“ movement” than usually is the infidel 
Westminster Review. Dr. M’Caul furnishes two essays, namely, 
upon Prophecy and upon the Mosaie Record of Creation. The 
former is a truly valuable production. The latter, like all other 
efforts at reconciliation between the Mosaic Record as a history 
and the conclusions of geology,. furnishes abundant proof of the 
ingenuity of the authors, but no ease to the inmost mind of the 
earnest thinker. 

Professor Rawlinson furnishes a valuable essay on the Genuine- 
ness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch. It is wonderful what 
accumulations of evidence, increasing in fact with time, are gathered 
around a book so ancient. Nothing but its miraculous narratives 
induces a doubt that it is in truth all it claims to be, the most ven- 
erable of histories. 

Professor Edward Harold Browne furnishes the essay upon 
Inspiration. With the exception of that upon the Mosaic Record, 
of Creation, we are least favorably impressed with this essay. 

Dr. Thomson, Bishop of Gloucester, and editor of the volume, 
furnishes an able argument, scriptural and patristical, upon the 
doctrine of Vicarious Atonement. It furnishes a reply to Dr. 
Garden’s Essay on the Atonement in the “Tracts for Priests and 
People.” The force of the argument is more fully felt when the 
two are read in connection. 

Professor Ellicott furnishes an extended Essay upon Scripture 
Interpretation. It is written in his earnest style. It is like every- 
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thing from his pen, scholarly and thoroughly analytical. It is in 
reply tu Professor Jowett, who, on this occasion, has found his 
ample master. 

Upon the whole this is a valuable volume, well worthy of wide 
circulation, and quite necessary to every theologian deeply inter- 
ested in the subject of Christian evidences. 





The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. By the Rev. James M’Cosn, 
LL. D., author of “The Method of the Divine Government,” “ Intuitions 
of the Mind,” etc. 12mo., pp. 369. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1862. 

This volume, though complete in itself, is a part of an intended 

whole. It is introductory to, or rather first installment of a work 

to be entitled “The Method of the Divine Government, Super- 
natural and Spiritual,” a projected complement of Dr. M’Cosh’s 

‘“* Method of Divine Government, Physical and Moral.” 

The purpose of the present volume appears to be to show that 
the natural and supernatural are not only two systems, but, com- 
plementarily to each other, they are also one system. The author 
first analyzes-the natural, showing how man arrives at its uniform- 
ity, what are its characteristics, the mental principles involved in 
the connection of its uniformity, the precise limitations of the 
natural, and arrives at the conclusion that the natural is a mani- 
Jestation of the supernatural. 

In his Second Part he describes the supernatural as so overly- 
ing and operating upon the natural as that, while the natural law 
is not destroyed, its immediate action is momentarily interrupted. 
A miracle does not accord with the immutable uniformity of nature ; 
it is the work of an agent outside the train of nature’s sequences. 
Here he meets the dogmatisms of Baden Powell, whose whole per- 
formance consists of a dogged reiteration of the statement that 
modern science is so completely demonstrating the uniformity of 
natural sequences as to render the conception of a supernatural 
interruption impossible. Dr. M’Cosh maintains that science cannot 
demonstrate the absolutely uninterrupted uniformity of nature as 
an experimental fact; he denies that there is any difficulty in ascer- 
taining that a given interruption is from a supernatural cause, or 
that either intuition or induction affords any convincing disproof 
of the possibility or demonstrability of a miracle. 

In the Third Part Dr. M’Cosh, taking the word supernatural to 
designate the system of revelation, shows that it is a system of 
systems; that those systems are too elaborate and artistic to be 
accidental, and spread too widely over human history to be fabri- 
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cated. And, finally, he draws an extended analogy between the 
natural system of systems and the supernatural system of systems, 
tending to show that each requires the other, and that both bear 
indications of coming from the same Divine author. 

An appendix contains two interesting articles, namely, on Oxford 
Philosophy, and on Bunsen and German Theology. 

The volume takes its entire stand-point rather within the circle 
of Christian assumptions. The work is thereby calculated to con- 
firm the believer in his religion by showing the elaborate harmo- 
nies of its truths. It presents a pleasing and convincing view of 
the unity of nature and revelation blending into a consistent whole. 

Dr. M’Cosh is not a concise or nervous writer. His style is 
full, round, clear, and often exuberant. He abounds in illustra- 
tions. He is suggestive, often original, and leads the reader to 
many a pinnacle whence he may contemplate broad prospects over 
the fields of thought. We rejoice in the popularity of his works; 
and the present, without being his best, is excellent. 








Sermons by Jabez Bunting, D.D. Vol.1. 8vo., pp. 472. New York: Carl- 
ton & Porter. 1862. 


Dr. Bunting was perhaps the most eminent English Methodist of 
his age, and exerted a wider influence than any other divine of his 
time. He was rather the statesman, elaborating and executing the 
measures of the Church, than the theologian, elucidating and 
expounding her doctrines. In civil life he might have been prime 
minister. In the world of letters he might have been pre-eminent. 
But voluntarily consenting to forego most flattering prospects of 
secular renown for the sake of Christ’s kingdom, he harnessed him- 
self for the public, and especially the missionary enterprises of the 
Church. The eminence he enjoyed, the influence he wielded, the 


-honor always accorded him, had made us almost impatient to see 


his published works. Our anticipations are not realized by this 
volume so far as what is commonly called pulpit eloquence is con- 
cerned ; and yet upon consideration it is about what his character 
ought to lead one to expect. It is in very agreeable harmony with 
what we have already said of him. 

The sermons are theologically of the conservative order, thor- 
oughly Wesleyan of course, indulging in no bold, unsafe, or doubt- 
ful specalations. Great thoughts are ponderously massed together, 
apparently flowing slowly from his pen, not unfrequently labori- 
ously expressed, each one nevertheless standing forth in clear light. 
As we read them we turn to the portrait fronting the title-page, 
and think of a mighty man, with his heavy tread upon the solid 
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pavement, turning aside in no by-paths, indulging in no eccentric 
notions of a better private road through the jungle and morass 
than the old public and well-known highway. When he discusses 
the great themes of the Gospel he is as the rapt seer beholding 
glories unseen by mortal eye. Those preached on special occa- 
sions were prepared in the ripe maturity of his manhood, and 
show, especially the four missionary sermons, the greatness of his 
powers. The odor of the closet is strong upon them. His full 
skill was employed in their composition. If we may suppose that 
the thoughts here expressed were, in their delivery, expanded or 
outrun in the untrammeled and loftier conceptions of the moment, 
we can perceive, the aid of the Divine Spirit being always under- 
stood, how the large congregations so attentively listening to his 
words should sometimes be thrilled and almost overpowered. 
Three of these discourses were stenographically reported, and 
thus only were preserved. They present the author in less of the 
grand and masterly, but more of the pastoral character, and are 
probably the best illistrations of his ordinary preaching. 

We are well pleased with this reproduction of sermons which, 
in their frequent repetitions, have greatly blessed the Church of 
Christ, and hope the remainder of the series, when issued, will be 
equally valuable. w. 








Replies to “ Essays and Reviews.” By the Rey. E. N. Goursury, D. D., 
Rev. H. J. Ross, B. D., Rev. C. A. Heurtiey, D. D., Rev. W..J. Irons, 
D. D., Rev. G. Rortson, M. A., Rev. A. W. Happan, B. D., Rev. Cur. 
Worpswortnh, D. D. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
And Letters from the Radcliffe Observer and the Reader in Geology in 
the University of Oxford. 12mo., pp. 438. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The Replies present less imposing names than the “ Aids to Faith,” 
but are hardly less inferior in talent and force of argument. As 
the title indicates, the replies are more direct in their issue with 
their respective opponents, giving completer analysis and more 
specific refutation. The article on miracles treats the subject at 
greater extent than Professor Mansel’s essay, deals with Professor 
Powell much more personally, and discusses the subject with a 
more trenchant thoroughness. Doctor Rose handles Dr. Williams 
somewhat severely, and performs the easy task with much skill of 
exposing the unreliableness of the biblical labors of Bunsen, pre- 
dicting, with little chance of failure, that the works of that gentle- 
man will, twenty years hence, seldom be thought worthy of 
mention. Professor Jowett undergoes, at the hand of Dr. Words- 
worth, an abundance of sharp criticism, exposing his carelessness 
and skepticism, and warning him, from the example of the German 
rationalists, of possible dangerous results, 
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To us by far the most valuable essay in the series is Mr. Rori- 
son’s, on the “Creative Week.” It may be from prepossessions in 
our own mind, arising from some inklings of the same theory, that 
we are disposed to favor his view; but we frankly confess a 
decided opinion that his essay presents, for the first time to the 
Christian world, the true exposition of the first chapter of Genesis. 

The rhythmical character of that passage, its stately style, its 
parallelisms, its refrains, its unity within itself, all combine to show 
that itis a poem. Analysis of its interior structure exhibits a most 
artificial synthesis, founded upon well-known sacred numbers. It 
is therefore a grand Symbolic Hymn of the Creation, composed per- 
haps by Adam himself, and handed down to Moses through the 
line of the patriarchal Church, to commemorate the great fact that 
this world is the work of a triune God. We no more believe that 
it is a detail of the process of creation, as furnished by modern 
science, than that the description of the New Jerusalem is a true 
physical picture of the heavenly state. The Bible opens with a 
primordial apocalypse, and closes. with a ‘terminal apocalypse. 
And this parallel is curiously indicated by the fact that the same 
symbolic numbers, in different combinations, prevail in both pas- 
sages. The seven (3+4) of the creative record is paralleled by the 
twelve (3x4) of the pictorial New Jerusalem. 


Faith Treated in a Series of Discourses. By JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D. D. 
12mo., pp. 444. New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 


Dr. Alexander gloried in the fact that his preaching was doctrinal. 
“ There is,” said he, “a species of religious teaching which affects 
to disregard all doctrinal statement and distinction; you know 
where to find it, but it belongs not to the children of the Reforma- 
tion.” Who was hit here his hearers doubtless knew if we do not. 
But few preachers, we think, have better succeeded in making doc- 
trinal statements clear, or in so stating them as to hold them in 
perpetual pressure upon the conscience. His theory of faith, which 
makes it nothing more than belief, is, we think, plainly erroneous, 
and embarrassing to his whole system. 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Lectures on the Science of Language : Delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in April, May, and June, 1861. By Max MuLuer, M. A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. From the second London edition, 
revised. 12mo., pp. 416. New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 


Comparative philology, glottology, the science of language, what- 
ever the name by which it is called, is one of the scientific tri- 
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umphs of the present century. The great philosophers of Greece 
knew no more of the true genesis of the Greek language, its com- 
parative structure, or of its etymology, than they did of the geol- 
ogy of the Grecian soil. The etymologies left on record by Plato 
and Aristotle, like the great mass of the etymologies of later ages, 
were laughable whimsies, worthy the satire of Dean Swift, and 
unrespected by any scholar at the present time. When Leibnitz 
first inaugurated the business of bringing all the accessible lan- 
guages of the earth into comparison, side by side, (commencing 
with as extended a polyglot of the Lord’s Prayer as possible,) the 
right path to a true science of language was opened, and the results 
to etymology, ethnography, history, and mental science are beyond 
all previous expectations rich. Since the time of Leibnitz, the 
labors of the Schlegels, Grimm, Bopp, Humboldt, Pott, and others 
have brought the materials into the form of a beautiful but still 
unfinished science. The field of investigation is open for a whole 
host of enthusiastic investigators. 

The volume before as, by a distinguished master of the science, 
is well calculated to initiate the beginner, to awaken his ambition 
by a display of the richness of the field, and to point his route to 
a successful prosecution. While its investigations and develop- 
ments are profound and authoritative, its pages are so strewn with 
interesting illustration that few inquisitive minds will willingly 
close the volume before completing its perusal. 

Max Miiller’s name indicates his German birth, but the idiomatic 
ease of his English style would never betray him. His “ History 
of Ancient Sanscrit Literature” has received the highest approba- 
tion of scholars in that department. His other publications in lin- 
guistic and other branches indicate that his English professorship 
is adorned with a German erudition. 

Mr. Miller, with professional emphasis, finds the distinguishing 
difference between man and brute to consist in the possession by 
the former of language. He speaks slightingly of any broad sepa- 
ration based upon moral or psychological differences. No doubt, 
the possession of language produces a chasm as broad between 
man and brute as physiologists find between the brain of the two 
genera. And yet if we will but analyse the nature of the moral 
faculty of man we shall truly find that it distances him further from 
brute nature than any external characteristic whatever. Infinites- 
imal gradations may as truly be traced from human language, 
made up of arbitrary combinations of voluntarily selected vocables, 
down, through the significant articulations of birds to the most 
instinctive impulsive grunts of the most stupid beasts, as between 
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the sentiment of eternal right and wrong in man, and that mere 
dread of punishment which forms the highest apparent morale of 
the most intelligent brutes. 

Instinct may be simply a receptive capacity ; reason, a productive 
energy. As the piano receives the impulses from the player, and 
evolves the note, or succession of notes, in an order which it is 
itself incapable of directing, so may instinct receive from the exter- 
nal logos those sensational impulses which constitute all the phe- 
nomena of brute thought. The page receives the impressions of 
the printer’s type, with letters in due order to form the word, 
which is spelled from without, namely, by the printer’s intellect. 
What the page is to the order of letters and words, that brute 
sense is to the logical order of its sensations. It is receptive, not 
productive or completely formative. Reason is a generative pro- 
cess, instinct is a mechanical. In the reasoning mind the premise 
produces the conclusion; in the instinctive mind what is premise 
and conclusion are impressed in logical sequence from without, 
Hence reasoning requires personality, an energizing productive 
self; instinct requires but a susceptible sensorium, that can feel an 
impression, without consciousness of any central ego. The brute, 
therefore, may justly be viewed as but a temporary fragile frame- 
work, uninhabited by any distinct or permanent personality. While 
man is a being, a self, an author of logical thought, thought in 
harmony with the order of the universe, an image of the Logos 
that produced it. 

Instinct and intuition may resemble each other in that both are 
impersonal; their thoughts are given from the universal Logos, 
But they differ in that the former are but given sensations, while 
the latter are given “ideas,” or conceptions of the pure Reason. 
Inspiration differs from intuition, in that it is not normal but 
special; and is given net from the Logos but from the Holy Spirit ; 
and belongs not to the purely rational, or even to the naturally 
ethical, but to the religious, the holy, the blessed. 

beeen 


Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year-book of Facts in Science and Art 
for 1862, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements 
in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Geology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiq- 
uities, etc.; together with Notes on the Progress of Scicnce during the 
year 1861; a List of Recent Scientific Publications ; Obituaries of Emi- 
nent Scientific Men, etc. Edited by Davin A. Wetts, A.M., author of 
“ Principles of Natural Philosophy,” “ Principles of Chemistry,” “ Science 
of Common Things,” ete. 12mo., pp. 415. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 


We have repeatedly, we might say annually, expressed our high 
Opinion of the value of Mr. Wells’s Annual, not merely to the 
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man of science, but for every reader or thinker who desires a 
notation of the advancement of discoveries in science in a con- 
densed form. . 

The topics of special interest during the past year have been 
“Tron-plated Ships” and the “Antiquity of the Human Race.” 
The former subject is discussed at some length, although the latest 
lessons administered to the world by the Monitor were too late for 
insertion in the present volume. This fact does not, however, 
y wemiaee the interest of the recapitulation of a mass of antecedent 
acts. 


In Anthropology it would seem, from the items given by Mr.° 


Wells, that there is quite a leaning to some form of the develop- 
ment theory, if not to Darwinism. We quote a specimen: 

The Lowest Race of Men.—At the last meeting of the British Association (1861) 
Professor Owen stated that he regarded the natives of the Andaman Islands, in 
the Indian Ocean, as probably the most primitive, or lowest in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, of the human race. Of low stature, (probably less than five feet on an aver- 
age,) they are described by most observers as dwarf negroes, but have none of the 
distinctive characteristics of the African race. They have no tradition, and appar- 
ently no notion of their origin; are reported to have no notions of a Deity, of 
spiritual beings, or of a future state. Both sexes go naked, without any sense’of 
shame, and indulge their sensual appetites in the simplest animal fashion. Entirely 
destitute of clothing, utterly ignorant of agriculture, living in the most primitive 
and rudest form of habitations, their only care seems to be the supply of their 
daily food. They are not, however, cannibals. Their implements are bows and 
arrows, rude spears, and nets; and finding that these suffice for the acquirement 
of food, they have carried their inventive faculties no further. ° 

Professor Owen here assumes the theory that barbarism is truly 
the “ primitive” state of man. But he also seems to assume that 
there is a “lowest” limit to the human race, and that within that 
limit there exists a specially human educability. 

There are some speculations, read to the British Association by 
Mr. Crawford, on the “Antiquity of Man from the Evidence of 
Language,” which, to a reader of Max Miller, will appear scarce 
worthy of insertion in this volume. There is an extract from Mr. 
Page’s recent work, “The Past and Present Life of the Globe,” 
contesting the anatomical proof, furnished by Agassiz and others, 
that man is the obvious ultimate of the successive races of our 
globe, which seems to us as little worthy a place. An abstract is 
also given of a communication, recently read before the London 
Geological Society by M. E. nc “On the Coexistence of Man 

-with certain Extinct Quadrupeds, proved by Fossil Bones from 
various Pleistocene Deposits, bearing incisions made by sharp 
instruments.” 


“The specimens referred to are: 1. Fragments of bones of Awrochs exhibiting 
very deep incisions, made apparently by an in&trument having a waved edge; 
2. A portion of a skull of Megacerus Hibernicus, bearing significant marks of the 
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mutilation and flaying of a recently slain animal. These were obtained from the 
lowest layer in the cutting of the Canal de l'Oureq, near Paris, and have beer 
figured by Cuvier in his Ossem. Foss. Molars of Elephas primigenius, found in the 
same deposit, are figure@ by Cuvier, who states that they had not been rolled, but 
had been deposited in an original and not a remanié deposit. 3. Among bones, 
with incisions, from the sands of Abbeville, are a large antler of an extinct stag 
(Cervus somenensis) and several horns of the common red deer. 4. Bones of 
Rhinoceros tichorhinus from Menchecourt, near Abbeville, where flints worked by 
human hands have been found. 5. Portions of horns of Megaceros from the 
British Isles. In reference to the remains of the gigantic deer, M. Lartet alludes to 
ihe statement that stone implements have been found in the Isle of Man imbedded 
with remains of the Megaceros, and that hatchet-marks have been seen on an oak 
tree in a submerged forest of possibly still older date. 6. Fragments of bone, 
collected by M. Delesse from a deposit near Paris, and exhibiting evidence of hav- 
‘ing been sawn, not with a smooth metallic saw, but with such an instrument as 
the flint knives or splinters, with a sharp chisel-edge, found at Abbeville, would 
supply.” 

If, says the author, the presence of worked flints in the gravel and sands of the 
valley of the Somme have established with certainty the existence of man at the 
time when those very ancient deposits were formed, the traces of an intentional 
operation on the bones of Rhinoceros, Aurochs, Megaceros, Cervus somenensis, ete., 
supply equally the inductive demonstration of the cotemporaneity of those species 
with the human race. M. Lartet points out that the aurochs, though still exist- 
ing, was cotemporaneous with the Hlephas primigenius, and that its remains 
occur in preglacial deposits; and, indeed, that a great proportion of our living 
mammifers have been cotemporaneous with FE. primigenius and RF. tichorhinus, the 
first appearance of which in Western Europe must have been preceded by that of 
several of our still existing quadrupeds. 

The author also remarks that there is good evidence of changes of level having 
occurred since man began to occupy Europe and the British Isles, yet they have 
not amounted to catastrophes so general as to affect the regular succession of 
organized beings. 

Lastly, M*Lartet announced that a flint hatchet and some flint knives had lately 
been discovered, in company with remains of elephant, aurochs, horse, and a feline 
animal, in the sands of the Parisian suburbs of Grenelle, by M. Gosse, of Geneva. 


It will be seen that the conclusiveness of the proof of the antiq- 
uity of man from the flints in the valley of the Somme is here 
assumed. Mr. Wells takes no notice of the thorough discussion 
of this subject by H. D. R., published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“One of the many missing links between existing European races 
and the highest apes has recently been discovered in Germany.” 
So Mr. Wells tells us. It is a settled point then that, though the 
links are lost, the chain is real. Man is but a developed ape. Mr. 
Wells proceeds ; 

The account of this interesting relic was published by Prof. D. Schaaffhausen, 
of Brun, in Miller's Archiv, 1858, and has been translated and published, with 
remarks, by Mr. George Busk, F. R.S8., in the Natural History Review, No. 2. It 
appears that in the early part of 1857 a human skeleton was discovered in a lime- 
stone cave in the Neanderthal, near Ho@hdal, between Diisseldorf and Eberfeld. 
“The uneven floor of the cave was covered to a thickness of four or five feet with 
a deposit of mud, sparingly intermixed with rounded fragments of chert. In the 
removing of this deposit the bones were discovered.” The value of these remains 
was not, of course, appreciated by the workmen, and hence several parts of the 
skeleton were lost. Even the skull is not perfect. The peculiarity of the skull 
consists in a remarkable prominefice or projection of the superciliary region of the 
forehead. ‘he enlargement in this part is so great that it can hardly be described 
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as limited to the superciliary ridges. These ridges, which coalesce completely in 
the middle, are so prominent that the frontal bone exhibits a considerable hollow 
or depression above, or rather behind them, while a deep depression is also found 
in the situation of the root of the nose. The forehead is narrow and low, though 
the middle and hinder portions of the cranial arch are well developed. The other 
bones which were procured along with the skull are characterized by their unusual 
thickness, and the great development of all of the elevations and depressions for 
the attachment of muscles, Professor Schaaff’hausen remarks: 

“There is no reason whatever for regarding the unusual development of the 
frontal sinuses in the remarkable skull from the Neanderthal as a pathological 
deformity; it is, unquestionably, a typical race character, and is physiologically 
connected with the uncommon thickness of the other bones of the skeleton, which 


exceeds, by about one half, the usual proportions.” Owing to the imperfection of 


the skull, it is difficult to determine the facial angle correctly. Professor Schaaff’- 
hausen estimates it at 56°; whereas Mr. Busk, who estimated the angle on a cast 
of the skull, makes it from 64° to 67°. “The cranial capacity, compared with the 
uncommon strength of the corporeal frame, would seem to indicate a small cere- 
bral development.” Both Professor Schaaffhausen and his translator are struck 
with the approach which the frontal bone of this skull presents to the cranial con- 
formation of the chimpanzee and gorilla, in respect both to the enormous projec- 


tion of the superciliary region and to the depressed forehead. Professor Schaaff’~ 


hauseu sums up his conclusions as follows: 

“Kirst. That the extraordinary form of the skull was due to a natural conforma- 
tion hitherto not known to exist, even in the most barbarous races, 

“Secondly. That these remarkable human remains belonged to a period antece- 
dent to the time of the Celts and Germans, and were, in all probability, derived 
from one of the wild races of northwestern Europe, spoken of by Latin writers, 
and which were encountered as autochthones by the German immigrants. And, 

“Thirdly. That it was beyond doubt that these human relics were traceable to 
a period at which the latest animals of the diluvian still existed; but that no proof 
im support of this assumption, nor, consequently, of their so-termed fossil condition, 
was afforded by the circumstances under which the bones were discovered.”’ 

Mr. Busk observes that these remains “were discovered under circumstances 
which, though not altogether demonstrative of their real geological position, leave 
no doubt of their enormous antiquity, and of the probability of their having 
belonged to what has been termed the quaternary period. The conformation of the 
cranium, moreover, in this instance is so remarkable as justly to‘excite the utmost 
interest, approaching as it does in one respect that of some of the higher apes.” 

Although the skull above described exceeds all others yet known in approxima- 
tion to that of apes, many skulls have been found which occupy a position between 
this one and existing forms. 

“In a bone cavern in Brazil, Lieud discovered human crania mixed with the 
bones of extinct animals, in which the forehead receded on a level with the face; 
a formation which is also represented in ancient Mexican pictures. In the rocky 
caverns of the Peruvian Andes, Casteluan discovered, under the same conditions, 
human crania of a similar, strongly retrocedent, elongated form. .. . 

“In the Transactions of the Imperial Russian Mineralogical Society of the year 
1842, an account was given, by Dr. 8. Kutorga, of two human skulls from the 
government of Minsk. . .. One of the skulls there figured presented a great simi- 
larity with that found in the Neanderthal. ...A human skeleton, in a squatting 
or almost kneeling posture, together with implements made of bone, a battle-ax of 
stag’s horn, two boar’s tusks, which had been cut off, and three incisor teeth of a 
stag, perforated at the root, were found near Place, in silicious sand, six feet below 
the surface. A very high antiquity was assigned to this grave, as it was wholly 
unprotected by any masonry, and afforded no trace of cremation having been prac- 
ticed, nor any implements of stone, clay, or metal. Dr. Lisch, who had been 


struck with the unusual prominence of the supra-orbital border, the wide root of” 


the nose, and the strongly retrocedent frontal, accompanied the account of the find- 
ing with this remark: ‘The formation of the skull indicates a very remotely distant. 
period, at which men presented a much lower degree of development. Probably~ 
this grave belongs to the autochthonous population.’ ” 
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Accounts of many other primitive skulls are given in the very interesting paper 
of Professor Schaaff’hausen, and, as he justly observes, afford ‘one of the most 
striking proofs of the influence of culture and civilization on the form of the human 
skull.’ The Abbé Frére, whose collection of crania, belonging to the different cen- 
turies of our epoch, is now placed in the Anthropological Museum of the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris, came to the conclusion that in the most ancient czania the occip- 
ital was the most, and the frontal region the least, developed; and that the 
increase in the elevation of the latter marked the transition from barbarous tc 
civilized man. 

If all this be so, then why are we not landed at just the solution 
of the problem of the flint hatchets of Abbeville and the incisions 
in pleistocene fossils, which was furnished by Dr. Dawson in his 
Archaia, noticed in a former number of our Quarterly ; namely, the 
suggestion that they may have been the work of former “ anthro- 
poid races ?” 


- a emo 


History, Biography, and Topography. 


Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, with an Introduction on the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History. By ArTHUR PENRHYN STaNn.ey, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church. From the second London edition revised, 
8yo., pp. 551. New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 

Ecclesiastical history, esteemed by many thinkers an arid and most 

unfruitful study, becomes a fascinating and most fertile topic in the 

hands of such masters as Dean Milman and Canon Stanley. These 
lectures cannot indeed compete with the History of Latin Christian- 
ity in completeness and structural grandeur. They do not profess to 
give a symmetrical view of the entire history of the Eastern Church ; 
but, after delineating many of the striking features of his subject, 

Dr. Stanley selects a few of the most prominent points and striking 

events, and presents them with an eloquence, a power of descrip- 

tion, a vividness of narration, and a masterly skill in personal por- 
traiture not inferior to the great historian of the Western Church. 

There has been imputed to both these two eminent Chris- 
tian scholars an undue latitudinarianism of religious belief. We 
pretend not to know what screw is loose in Dr. Stanley’s theolog- 
ical system. The disciple and biographer of Dr. Arnold is not un- 

likely to have some points of doubtful orthodoxy. But it is a 

genial, cheery, loving, liberal Christianity, rather than a cold, sneer- 

ing, skeptical liberalism, that overspreads his pages. He cheerfully 
recognizes excellencies in every section of the Christian Church, 
and feels an earnest Christian sympathy with all Christendom, as 
the exhibition of a religion more or less imperfectly pervading the 
whole body, and requiring a careful consideration of the various 
conditions and characters of the peoples of different nations and 
climes, in order to a true judgment. Even Mohammedanism he is 
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inclined to view rather as a Christian heresy than as a false religion; - 


he finds favorable parallelisms in its worship to the puritanism of 
the West, and fearlessly specifies those virtues, the emulation of 
which would improve our Christianity of the Occident. To many 
this may seem the very ultraism of liberality; and yet he must 
be held fundamentally a Christian in faith who unhesitatingly 
maintains the great central doctrine of the Incarnation, as pro- 
claimed in the Nicene Creed. 

As an introduction to the work, Dr. Stanley inserts four eloquent 
lectures, setting forth the value and great interest of ecclesiastical 
history. The perusal of these we earnestly commend to every 
liberal Christian scholar. The body of the work consists of twelve 
lectures; the first and most important of these gives a geograph- 
ical survey of the territories of the Eastern Church, its historic 
epochs and general characteristics. Five lectures are devoted to 
a history of the greatest ecclesiastic event of the early Eastern 
Church, the Council of Nicwa. This history furnishes full scope 
for Dr. Stanley’s powers of picturing natural scenery and historic 
events, of portraying great historical characters like Constantine, 
Athanasius, and Arius, and luminous statement of theological ques- 
tions. One lecture is devoted to Mohammedanism. The remain- 
ing four lectures furnish a rapid history of the Russian Church, 
including a notice of the remarkable reformatory Patriarch Nicon, 
and closing with an account of Peter the Great. 

There is, indeed, a manifold and striking interest as well as profit 
m contemplating the history, doctrines, institutions, and general 
spirit of the Oriental Church. Within its limits is the probable 
cradle of mankind, and, beyond doubt, the Ararat from which the 
renewed race took its start. Within its boundaries Abraham 
founded the chosen race, and Moses gave the law. There lies Pales- 
tine, whose “sacred acres” were trodden by His holy feet. Let not 
Rome boast the antiquity of her Christianity, or prefer her doubtful 
claim to the primacy, or even to the presence of Peter; for the East 
has in her Antioch a more ancient Christianity, a more primordial 
primacy, and a more undoubted Peter. To this oriental mother of 
us all the entire Western Church are but a great body of manifold 
dissenters, and the pope is but an earlier protestant, no better than 
Luther. Augustine has not taught her the doctrine of original sin, 
nor Calvin his decretum horribile, nor Edwards his volitional fatal- 
ism. And to most of our readers there will appear something 
striking in the following remark: “The revival of the national 
Church of Greece contains many germs of hope for the future. A 
continuous history of Greek theology, from its peculiarities in the 
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Eastern Fathers of the third and fourth centuries, through the 
schools of Constantinople, down to its last great effort in the revival 
of letters in the West, and its influence on the Cambridge Platonic 
divines of the Chureh of England, and, through them, on John 
Wesley, in the eighteenth century, is still, I believe, a desideratum.” 
It is indeed a striking thought, that the youngest vigorous branch 
of the Christian Church has derived its most characteristic the- 
ology from the parent trunk. 

As specimens of the work we note a few paragraphs. 

Our obligations to the Eastern Church for the Greek Testament : 


It has been powerfully described [Prof. Goldwin Smith’s Lecture on the Study 
of History] how, when the life of Europe would have been arrested under the 
Latin hierarchy but for the intervention of some foreign element, “Greece arose 
from the dead with the New Testament in her hand.” Most true. But Greece 
and the Greek Testament were preserved for that great crisis by the Empire and 
Church of Constantinople. It may have been a tomb; but in that stately tomb the 
sacred light was kept burning till the moment came for it to kindle a new fire else- 
where. To the Greek exiles from the fallen city of Constantine we owe the purest 
and the most enduring elements of the Reformation, namely, the New Testament in 
its original language, and the revival of Greek learning, which gave us critics and 
commentators to unfold its meaning. Long after the effects of Luther’s work shall 
have been exhausted, the effects of Erasmus’s work shall remain; and the work of 
Erasmus, humanly speaking, could not have been achieved without the scholars of 
Constantinople. 


Freedom of the Eastern Church from persecution : 


Yet, if Eastern Christians have abdicated the glory of missionaries, they are ex- 
empt from the curse of proselytism; and they have (with some mournful examples 
to the contrary) been free from the still darker curse of persecution. A respectful 
reverence for every manifestation of religious feeling has withheld them from vio- 
lent attacks on tbe rights of conscience, and led them to extend a kiudly patronage 
to forms of faith most removed from their own. The gentle spirit of the Greek 
Fathers has granted to the Meroes and sages of heathen antiquity a place in the 
Divine favor, which was long denied in the West. Along the porticos of Eastern 
churches are to be seen portrayed on the walis the figures of Homer, Solon, Thu- 
cydides, Pythagoras, and Plato, as pioneers preparing the way for Christianity. 
In the vast painting of the Last Judgment, which covers the west end of the chief 
-athedral of Moscow, paradise is represented as divided and subdivided into many 
departments and chambers, thus keeping before the minds, even of the humblest, 
the great doctrine of the Gospel—which has often been tacitly dropped out of 
Western religion—‘ In my Father’s house are many mansions.” No inquisition, 
no St. Bartholomew's massacre, no Titus Oates, has darkened the history of any of 
the nobler portions of Eastern Christendom. In Armenia, Henry Martyn’s funeral 
at Tokat is said to have received all the honors of an Arminian archbishop. In 
Russia, where the power and the will to persecute exist more strongly, though 
proselytism is forbidden, yet the worship not only of their own dissenters, but of 
Latins and Protestants, is protected as sacred. In the fair of Nijni-Novgorod, on 
the confluence of the Volga and the Oka, the Mohammedan mosque and the Arme- 
nian church stand side by side with the orthodox cathedral. 


Priority of the Greek to the Roman Church: 


The Greek Church reminds us of the time when the tongue, not of Rome, but of 
Greece, was the sacred language of Christendom. It was a striking remark of the 
Emperor Napoleon, that the introduction of Christianity itself was, in a certain 
sense, the triumph of Greece over Rome; the last and most signal instance of 
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the maxim of Horace, “Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit.” The early Roman 
Church was but a colony of Greek Christians, or Grecized Jews. The earliest 
Fathers of the Western Church, Clemens, Irenzeus, Hermas, Hippolytus, wrote in 
Greek. The early popes were not Italians, but Greeks. The name of *‘ Pope’’ is 
not Latin, but Greek—the common and now despised name of every pastor in the 
Eastern Church. 

The humblest peasant, who reads his Septuagint or Greek Testament in his own 
mother tongue, on the hills of Boeotia, may proudly feel that he has an access to 
the original oracles of Divine truth, which pope and cardinal reach by a barbarous 
and imperfect translation; that he has a key of knowledge, which in the West is 
only to be found in the hands of the learned classes. 





an 


Text-Book of Church History. By Dr. Joun Henry.Kurrz, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Dorpat, Author of a “Manual of Sacred 
History,” “The Bible and Astronomy,” ete. Volume II. From the 
Reformation to the Present Time. 12mo., pp. 454. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Smith, English, & Co. 1862. 

Dr. Kurtz is eminent among the leading theologians of the day 

for originality of thought and vigor of style. To the old story of 

the Reformation he gives a freshness which renders it readable 
anew. The “Germanic developments” of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, brought down to the time of the formation 
of Mormondom, present some fields less trodden by the historian, 
and Dr. Kurtz’s pages give a very clear and comprehensive view 
of the whole in a bold and living spirit. We like decisiveness of 
thought and character even where we cannot agree with the 
utterances it gives forth. Like Dr. Emmons, we “hate to be 
somethingish ;” and so we like Dr. Kurtz without conceding his 
uniform accuracy in matters of fact or the uniform guardedness of 
his manner or spirit. In matters of fact we can hardly agree that 

James Arminius “ wandered into Pelagian paths.”—P. 210, Nor 

do we quite see the accuracy (same page) of the phrase “ latitudi- 

narianism, or, still worse, deism.” It is new to us that Dr. Thomas 

Brown, author of the “ Religio Medici,” was a deist. (P. 226.) 

Nor does it seem to convey an accurate shade of truth (same page) 

to say simply that Dr. Samuel Clarke “ was charged with Arian 

views,” since he was their bold and able advocate for years. It is 
new to us that the Methodist Episcopal Church “are decided 
abolitionists, and excommunicate every slaveholder as an unbe- 
liever.” Whenever the noble doctor comes within the reach of 

“revivals,” “new measures,” and “ Methodists,” there is a free 

swing in his language which is quite taking. The German does 

not seem to us always elegantly Anglicised. Note these two 
successive sentences: “The German emigration to North America 
began already in Penn’s time. In 1742 there were already one 

hundred thousand Germans in Pennsylvania.”—P. 349, It is in a 

perfectly friendly spirit that we say that these and other minute 
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fly-specks should have disappeared under the revision of the able 
translator. With such revision we doubt whether a more readable 
compression of “ Ecclesiastical History” gould elsewhere be found. 


A Teat-Book of Church History. By Dr. Joun C. L. GresELer. Trans- 
lated and edited by Henry B. Smita, Professor in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Vol. IV. A. D. 1517-1648. New York: Har- 


per & Brothers. 1862. 

This final volume of Gieseler makes its appearance, for good and 
sufficient causes, after a lengthy interval. So far as the translator’s 
work is concerned it bears the stamp of the most careful study 
and criticism. It is indeed refreshing, after reading some of the 
hastily prepared translations from the German in Clark’s library, 
to peruse such a masterpiece of rendering as is here presented to 
us. The two great excellencies of Gieseler’s history are, first, his 
exposition of the doctrinal development in the period of the Refor- 
mation to the Peace of Westphalia; and, secondly, his accurate 
and unstinted citations from the original authorities. The Ameri- 
can editor has given the notes, not in German, or in translations 
from the German, but in condensed statements of the main points 
in English. 

From the Reformation to the present time constitutes the fourth 
period of Church history. Its first division is from the Reforma- 
tion to the Peace of Westphalia. Part first treats of the history 
of the Reformation in Germany, Switzerland, England, and other 
lands; part second discusses the internal history of the evangelical 
churches, embracing the formation of the doctrinal system in the 
evangelical churches, history of the external order and worship of 
the evangelical churches, and the theological and religious culture 
in the evangelical churches. 

The English Reformation is sketched briefly, but so truthfully 
that we have not the slightest ground of complaint. Gieseler has 


evidently aimed at narrating the most facts with the fewest words. 
5 
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Politics, aw, and General Morals. 


The Present Attempt to Dissolve the American Union—a British Aristocratic 
Plot. By B. 12mo., pp. 42. New York: printed for the Author. J. 
F. Trow, printer. 1862. 

That the English aristocracy and nation have desired the dissolu- 

tion of the American Union and the humbling of American power 

we suppose is notorious, having been proclaimed by the leading 
organs of British opinion. That the southern oligarchy looked tc 
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foreign intervention in the contest, and that both France and En- 
gland, since its commencement, have proceeded as far as they dared 
in encouraging the rebellion, and are thereby to a great degree 
responsible for its prétracted existence, with the sufferings it has 
entailed upon their own population, is equally notorious. That the 
foreign agents of the rebel government have freely offered to eman- 
cipate their slaves to obtain that intervention is a further and very 
important piece of notoriety. The rebel leaders, the representatives 
of the southern oligarchy, thereby proclaim themselves “ emancipa- 
tionists” and “ radical abolitionists.” With these notorieties before 
the public mind, we are unable to see the need of the labors of B. 
in peering into private conversations, and turning up old histories 
to show that there is a collusion between the treason of the south 
and some of the European interests. As to the proposition of his 
title, however, that the attempt at dissolution is a British aristo- 
cratic plot, we suppose all the world, save B., knows that nobody 
was more taken by surprise, or in a compieter state of unprepared- 
ness, (unless we except the vaults of our Western banks,) by that 
event than the English nation, whether government, aristocracy, 
or manufacturing interests. 

To purchase foreign intervention the leaders of the southern 
rebellion offered to emancipate their slaves. This is a most telling 
fact, upon which the public attention has not fully rested. What 
wonder that foreign antislavery men have looked with favor upon 
the severance of slavery from the protection of the American Con- 
stitution! Cut the slave power from its connection with the mighty 
north, say they, and we can easily give it a dispatching blow. 
Nothing but the mighty armaments of the free states prevents 
that consummation. The Union leaders in the Border States are 
seen advocating the perpetuity of the Union as the best security 
for their institution. At this point, then, we behold the free north 
in the attitude of the great conservator of slavery. Europe is 
against it; the slaveholding rebels give it up; but the national 
power, influenced by the adhering but not loyal slaveholders, 
maintains its existence with a mighty arm. Our free-born sons, 
marching to the battle-field, are pouring forth their filial blood to 
maintain that system whose treason is the cause of all our troubles. 
They are fighting the battles of the essential enemy. Surely noth- 
ing but a bold emancipation policy can relieve this anomaly. 

The true object of this rebellion is the establishment of a great 
tropical slave empire. While there was a hope indeed of trans- 
forming the Union from a Republic to a slave oligarchy, its bonds 
would have been unbroken. While there was a hope, by fillibuster, 
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by Cuban purchase, by forcible obtrusion of siavery into the terri- 
tories, by Dred Scott decisions, to render the slave power supreme 
over the whole, there was no inducement to strike the severing 
blow. When these hopes went down, then’ rose the visions of 
separation, independence, Mexican and South American conquest. 
A great despotic oligarchy was to be based on slavery, warlike and 
conquering in its temper, chivalrous and aspiring to a higher eivili- 
zation than the world has yet seen, purposifig by means of cotton 
to be masters of the situation, lords of the continent, and dictators 
of the globe. These are the Arabesque entrancements which the 
rude, realistic hand of Abraham Lincoln has demolished. An 
aristocratic plot that rebellion is; but its aristocracy lies this side 
the ocean. 
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Periodicals. 









The Continental Monthly—Devoted to Literature and National Policy. 

Boston: J. R. Gilmore. New York: H. Dexter & Co., and Ross & Tousey. 
We are gratified to learn, by announcement on its cover, that this 
vigorous young periodical has passed its period of experiment, and 
may be reckoned among our permanent “institutions.” Its editor, 
Mr. Leland, wields an able pen; and among its contributors are 
enumerated Bayard Taylor, Horace Greeley, Oakey Hall, and G. 
P. Disosway. Its literary articles are excellent. Its views of public 
affairs are bold and are expressed in language suited to the times, 
and calculated to tell upon the public mind. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Master. By Mary A. Denison, 12mo., pp. 270. Boston: Walker 
Wise & Co. 1862. 

Margaret Howth. A Story of To-day. 12mo., pp. 266. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1862. 

The Bay-Path. A Tale of New England Colonial Life. 12mo., pp. 418. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. . 

The Last of the Mortimers. A Story in Two Voices, 12mo., pp. 373. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1862. 

Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, Vol. XIV. Reed-Spire. 8vo., pp. 850. 
Appleton & Co. 1862. 

Agnes of Sorrento. By Mrs. Harriet BEECHER Stows8, author of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “ The Minister’s Wooing,” etc. 12mo., pp. 412. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By Harrier 
BeecuEr Stowe, author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ The Minister's 
Wooing,” ete. 12mo., pp. 437. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 
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